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PREFACE. 


To  descant  ou  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  is  evidently  unnecessary;  nor  need  we  dwell 
upon  the  singular  interest  attached  to  them  as  relics 
preserved  by  oral  tradition  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
centuries.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  surprising  that  no 
one  has  hitherto  attempted  to  give  the  public  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  his  genuine  Remains,  less  faulty  than 
that  of  Macpherson,  who,  while  he  professes  to  trans- 
late literally,  omits  and  adds  whole  lines,  and  alters 
at  pleasure.  Hardly  one  of  his  favourite  phrases  ever 
occurs  in  the  Gaelic — such  as  other  days,  other  years, 
feast  of  shells,  mildly-blushing,  darkly-rolling,  dark- 
tumbling,  oozy  rock,  streamy  roar,  &c.,  &c.  Not  only 
was  he  often  misled  by  his  hurry  and  his  ignorance  of 
the  idiom,  but  he  very  frequently  departed  from  the 
sense  of  the  original,  with  a  view  either  to  improve 
the  style  or  to  obviate  anticipated  objections,  and 
sometimes  to  gratify  his  own  prejudices.  Thus  he 
alters  every  passage  in  which  Ossian  speaks  of  himself 
as  king,  since  he  had  never  heard  of  any  king  of  that 
name;  he  uniformly  omits  everything  said  in  praise 
of  the  Scandinavians  or  the  Irish;  and  when  Ossian 
says  that  Swaran  was  "  like  a  chafed  (wild)  boar,''''  he 
thinks  it  better  to  say  he  was  "  tall  as  a  stag.''''  No 
Gaelic  dictionary  had  then  appeared,  while  Macpherson 
knew  only  the  dialect  of  his  native  district,  which  differs 


widely  from  that  of  the  poems.  Hence  some  strange 
passages  in  his  translation,  as  when  he  tells  us  "  their 
groans  were  like  thunder,"  where  Ossian  has  shouts. 

Justice  both  to  the  bard  and  to  such  as  relish  his 
works,  seems  therefore  to  demand  a  new  translation. 
The  present  version  is  an  attempt  to  supply  the  de- 
sideratum. For  its  faults  I  hope  I  may  claim  some 
indulgence,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
closely  into  intelligible  English,  poems  remarkable  for 
their  idiomatic  and  concise  style,  and  composed  in  an 
obsolete  dialect,  whose  poetic  vocabulary  is  extremely 
copious.  I  was  obliged  in  several  instances  to  render 
three  or  four  Gaelic  terms  by  the  same  expression. 
The  disadvantage  of  the  absence  of  metre  and  rhyme, 
is  so  obvious  that  no  reader  will  fail  to  make  a  due 
allowance  for  it.  I  might  easily  have  rendered  the 
whole  into  octosyllabic  blank  verse;  but  the  metre 
would  not,  in  this  case,  compensate  for  the  loss  of  per- 
fect fidelity  to  the  original. 

I  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  my  business  to 
alter  or  modify  such  expressions  as  may  appear  harsh, 
flat,  or  strange.  The  translation  is  as  literal  as  a 
regard  to  perspicuity  and  the  idiom  of  the  English 
language,  would  possibly  allow.  The  lines  correspond 
with  those  of  the  original ;  and  the  quantity  is  made  the 
same  where  this  could  be  done  merely  by  using  poetic 
forms,  or  altering  the  arrangement  of  words  in  the  line. 

The  evidences  for  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  in 
Macpherson's  Collection,  are  given  in  the  Disserta- 
tion, with  an  answer  to  every  plausible  objection.  My 
reasons  for  considering  those  in  Dr  Smith's  Collection 
not  genuine,  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Edinburgh,  KM  August,  1841. 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  EVIDENCES 
GENUINENESS    OF    OSSIAN'S    POEMS, 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  OBJECTIONS. 


PART  I. 


The  Gaelic  *  Poems,  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  London^  were  collected  hy  Mr  James 
Macpherson  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides,  where 
they  were  uniformly  ascribed  to  Ossian,  who  was  saia 
to  have  lived  at  a  very  remote  period. 

Every  person  will  allow  that  this  proposition  is  not  so 
improbable  as  to  render  any  positive  evidences  of  its  truth 
inadmissible.  The  conclusiveness  of  these  evidences  will 
best  appear  from  a  simple  detail  of  every  material  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  poems,  during  the  interval  be- 
tween their  being  collected  and  their  first  publication. 

Mr  John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,"  happening  to 
be  at  Moffat  in  the  summer  of  1759,  he  there  met  with  Mr 
James  Macpherson,  who  was  attending  his  pupil  Mr  Graham, 
younger  of  Balgowan,  (the  present  Lord  Lynedoch.)  Pro- 
fessor Adam  Fergusson  had  previously  told  Mr  Home,  that 
there  were  to  be  founds  in  the  Highlands  some  remains  ot 
ancient  Gaelic  poetry;  and  he  mentioned  one  poem  which 
he  had  heard  repeated,  and  thought  very  beautiful.     Falling 

*  More  properly  GaidHc. 
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into  conversation  with  Macpberson,  Home  questioned  him 
on  the  subject,  and  was  told  that  he  had  then  several  pieces 
in  his  possession.  One  of  these  he,  with  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  Macpherson  to  translate,  the  latter  saying 
that  his  version  would  give  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
original.  He  brought  him  some  more  translations  shortly 
afterwards.  Mr  Home  brought  the  manuscript  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  showed  the  translations  to  Drs  Blair,  Fergusson, 
and  Robertson,  all  of  whom  greatly  admired  them. 

Dr  Blair  afterwards  conversed  with  Macpherson  on  the 
subject  at  great  length.  On  learning  that  similar  poems  of 
greater  length  were  to  be  found  through  the  Highlands,  he 
urged  him  to  translate  the  other  pieces  which  he  then  had ; 
and  promised  that  he  would  lay  them  before  the  public,  by 
whom,  he  said,  they  well  deserved  to  be  known.  With 
this  request  Macpherson  was  very  reluctant  to  comply,  say- 
ing that  no  translation  of  his  could  do  justice  to  the  spirit 
and  force  of  the  original,  and  that,  besides  injuring  them  by 
translation,  he  apprehended  they  would  be  ill  relished  by 
the  public,  as  they  were  so  different  from  the  strain  of  modern 
poetry.  After  much  importunity,  however,  he  was  pre- 
vailed ujjon  to  translate  them.  Dr  Blair  got  the  whole 
published  (June,  1760)  under  the  title  of  "  Fragments  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;" 
having  himself  written  the  preface,  in  which  he  stated  seve- 
ral circumstances  communicated  by  Macpherson,  particu- 
larly regarding  the  poem  of  Fingal. 

These  fragments  excited  much  attention,  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  recover  those  more  extensive  remains  of  Gaelic 
poetry  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  Highlands.  But 
Avhen  Macpherson  was  urged  by  several  to  undertake  the 
search,  he  appeared  very  unwilling,  representing  his  diffi- 
dence of  success,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  such  a 
search  as  was  necessary,  through  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country.  At  length,  however,  a  liberal  subscription  having 
been  made  to  defray  all  expenses,  it  was  agreed  that  Mac- 
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pherson  should  go.  He  told  Dr  Blair,  that  he  uow  trusted 
the  undertaking  would  succeed;  and  that  what  he  had 
hitherto  considered  a  romantic  idea,  was  now  likely  to  be 
realized.* 

He  accordingly  set  out  on  his  mission  soon  after,  furnish- 
ed with  credentials  from  several  eminent  individuals  in  and 
about  Edinburgh.t  He  was  accompanied  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  journey  by  Mr  Lachlan  M'Pherson  of  Strath- 
mashie.  As  this  gentleman  was  a  tolerable  Gaelic  scholar,:}: 
he  assisted  him  in  collecting,  and  took  down  from  oral  re- 
citation, or  transcribed  from  manuscripts,  the  greater  part 
of  those  poems,  the  translations  of  which  formed  the  volume 
published  in  1762.§ 

He  got  a  leabhar  dearg,  (red  book,)  or  Gaelic  MS.  in 
the  old  character,  containing  many  of  Ossian's  poems,  from 
M'Donell  of  Kyles,  a  gentleman  of  Cnoidart.|l  While  in 
Skye,  he  was  directed,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Donald  M'Queen, 
to  one  Alexander  Macpherson,  who  was  noted  for  his  know- 
ledge of  Ossian's  poems,  and  from  whose  recitation  he  con- 
tinued to  take  them  down  for  four  days.  Being  informed 
by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Portree  that  this  man  had  a 
Gaelic  manuscript,  which  he  had  procured  some  time  before 
at  Lochcarron,  he  desired  to  see  it.  The  possessor  was  ac- 
customed to  repeat,  almost  daily,  some  of  the  contents, 
which  all  regarded  the  Fions,  or  Caledonians  of  the  Heroic 
age.     Mr  Macpherson  observed,  that,  as  he  could  repeat 

*  These  particulars  are  collected  from  the  letters  of  Drs  Blair,  Carlyle, 
Fergusson,  and  Mr  Home,  to  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie.  They  are  given  at 
length  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Highland  Society's  Report  on  Ossian. 

t  This  was  told  me  by  the  late  Dr  M'Donell,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Regi- 

J  He  was  likewise  a  poet  of  some  note  ;  and  his  compositions  are  still 
popular  in  the  Highlands,  but  totally  different  from  Ossian's,  their  chief 
characteristics  being  humour,  sprightliness  and  grotesqueness.  Their  titles 
are  such  as  the  following:  A  Song  on  Wliiski/;  An  Ode  on  the  Breeches;  A 
.Srifire  on  Mice,  &c. 

§  Letter  to  Dr  Blair  from  Mr  L.  M'Pherson;  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  8. 

II  This  gentleman's  widow,  a  short  time  previous  to  Macpherson's  death, 
requested  Dr  M'Donell  to  call  at  Belleville,  and  get  the  MS.  He  did  so, 
hut  could  not  obtain  it,  nor  any  satisfactory  account  of  what  had  become  of 
it.     These  particulars  I  learned  from  him  some  years  since. 
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tlie  poems,  he  would  better  give  him  the  MS,  for  which  he 
might  expect  his  friendship  and  a  future  reward.  The  man 
accordingly  did  so;  and  his  brother  Malcolm  (from  whose 
affidavit,  made  in  1800,*  these  particulars  are  extracted) 
avers,  that  it  was  a  quarto,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick, 
and  that  he  never  afterwards  heard  of  it. 

While  in  this  island,  he  fell  in  with  Cajitain  Alexander 
Morrison,  who  afterwards  assisted  him  in  translating  and 
transcribing.  From  him  he  received  several  poems,  some  of 
which  he  translated  and  published,  justly  considering  the 
rest  corrupt  or  spurious,  t  Much  about  the  same  time, 
he  accidentally  met,  at  the  house  of  Dr  John  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Sleat,  with  one  Ewan  Macpherson,  a  Badenoch 
acquaintance,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  his  namesake  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Cnoidart,  where  he  then  kept  a  school. 
As  he  was  a  superior  Gaelic  scholar,  the  Doctor  and  Mr 
Macpherson  urged  him  very  much  to  accompany  the  latter  to 
Long  Island,  that  he  might  take  down  from  recitation  such 
of  Ossian's  poems  as  were  to  be  found  in  that  quarter.  He 
was  persuaded  to  go  as  far  as  Dunvegan;  and  on  reaching 
that  place,  he  was  induced  by  Macleod  of  Talisker,  and 
Maclean  of  Coll,  to  embark  with  Macpherson  for  Uist. 
There  he  attended  him  for  three  or  four  weeks,  during  which 
time  he  took  down  several  of  Ossian's  poems  from  recitation, 
and  delivered  them  to  James  Macpherson,  who  was  seldom 
present  when  they  were  taken  down.  He  likewise  pro- 
cured for  him,  fi'om  Neil  Mac-Murrich,  the  rej^resentative 
of  the  celebrated  bards  of  that  name,  a  Gaelic  manuscript 
of  the  size  of  a  New  Testament,  containing  a  few  historical 
pieces,  and  some  of  Ossian's  poems. ;{:  Mac-Murrich,  about 
the  same  time,  delivered  to  him  several  MSS.  belonging  to 
Clanranald;  and  one  of  his  own,  nearly  as  thick  as  a  Bible, 
but  longer  and  broader.     For  the  last — ^which,  among  other 

"  Appeiiilix  to  Report,  p.  !);?.     Alexander  had  died  in  1780. 

t  Appendix,  p.  176  et  se']. 

J  Ewan  Macpherson'd  Declaration,  Appendix,  p.  ."4. 
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poems  of  Ossian's,  contained  "  Berrathou" — Macpherson  gave 
him  a  missive,  promising  to  restore  it.*  Clanranald  like- 
wise gave  him  an  order  on  one  Donald  Macdonald,  a  shop- 
keeper in  Edinburgh,  for  a  folio  leahhar  dearg^  containing 
some  of  Ossian's  poems.t  This  manuscript  had  been  tran- 
scribed by  Clanranald  himself  from  one  which  had  been 
furtively  conveyed  to  Ireland,  along  with  another  which 
contained  many  of  Ossian's  poems.;}: 

Mr  Macpherson  afterwards  proceeded  to  Badenoch,  his 
native  district.  Here  he  passed  some  time  at  Laggan,  with 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Gallic,  an  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend, 
who  was  then  minister  of  that  parish.  While  in  this  gen- 
tleman's house,  he  was  very  busily  employed  on  the  transla- 
tion, and  they  sometimes  differed  about  the  meaning  of 
certain  words  in  the  MSS.     Mr  Gallic  states  that  he  per- 

*  Of  these  Ewan  seems  to  have  heard  nothing :  James  probably  consider- 
ing  him  merely  his  drudge. 

t  Rev.  A.  MacNeilPs  Letter,  and  Lachlan  Mac-Murrich's  Declaration,  in 
Appendix  to  Report. 

X  "  It  is  singular,  that,  in  Walker's '  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish 
Bards,'  printed  anno  1786,  there  is  an  account  of  a  young  lady,  who  saw 
two  volumes  of  what  she  considered  to  be  Irish  manuscript  poems,  in  the 
possession  of  a  labourer,  which  she  had  often  heard  him  read  to  a  rustic 
audience  in  her  father's  fields.  As  soon  as  she  perused  Macpherson's  Ossian, 
she  was  surprised  to  find,  in  that  work,  her  favourite  tales,  decked  with 
meretricious  ornaments.  There  is  some  reason  to  imagine  that  one  of  these 
manuscripts  must  liave  been  the  identical  one  which  had  been  lost  by  Clan- 
ranald ;  for  the  lady  remembered  the  poem  of  Carthon  as  one  of  them,  171 
which  she  thinks  Maiyherson  kept  very  close  to  the  original.  This  circum- 
stance is  of  more  importance,  as,  in  fact,  that  poem  is  one,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  been  peculiarly  contested,  which  was  never  heard  of  by  the 
name  of  Carthon  in  Ireland,  though,  in  Miss  Brooke's  collection,  a  poem 
called  Conloch,  having  some  resemblance  to  it,  is  to  be  foimd. 

"  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  a  note  to  Walker's  Historical  Me- 
moirs, pp.  41,  42.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate,  as  Mr  Walker  justly  ob- 
serves, that  these  precious  volumes  are  irrecoverably  lost." — Sinclair's  Diss, 
p.  39. — The  worthy  Baronet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  there 
were  tico  MSS.  brought  to  Ireland,  (see  App.  pp.  18  and  19,)  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  these  were  the  very  volumes  seen  in  the  peasant's  possession. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr  MacNeill  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  fact  stated 
by  AValker,  when  he  mentioned  that  these  MSS.  were  brought  to  Ireland, 
in  his  letter  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  23d  December,  1763.  As  many  of  those  who 
gave  their  evidences  on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  Ossian,  had  no  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  were  applied  to  quite  unexpectedly,  it  was 
morally  impossible  that  all  their  testimonies  could  have  been  free  from  irre- 
concilable discrepancies,  had  they  not  strictly  adhered  to  truth. 
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fectly  remembered  many  of  the  volumes  were  said  at  tlie 
close  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Paul  Mac-Murrich,  bard  to  Clanranald.'"" 
They  consisted  of  a  dark  and  coarse,  but  limber,  vellum ; 
and  from  the  correctness  of  the  spelling,  and  every  poem 
having  its  first  word  most  elegantly  flourished  and  gilded, 
red,  yellow,  blue,  or  green,  both  were  of  opinion  that  though 
the  bard  collected  them,  they  must  have  been  written  by  an 
ecclesiastic.  Mr  Gallic  often  read  here  and  there  while 
Macpherson  was  engaged  in  translating.  He  affirms  that, 
by  worm-eating  and  other  injuries,  there  were  occasionally 
words,  and  even  lines,  so  obscured  as  to  be  illegible;  and 
that  if  Macpherson  did  not  recover  his  very  words  and  ideas, 
the  substitution  did  not  discredit  the  bard.t  In  two  or 
three  instances,  Macpherson  execrated  the  man  who  dictated 
to  the  amanuensis,  saying  it  was  himself  who  now  spoke, 
and  not  Ossian.:}:  When  interrogated,  about  forty  years 
afterwards,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  as 
to  whether  Macpherson  found  the  poem  of  Fingal  as  he  gave 
it  to  the  public,  Mr  Gallic  replied  that  he  could  not,  at  that 
distance  of  time,  positively  say;  but  he  well  remembered, 
that  when  he  first  read  the  translation,  he  concluded  that 
he  did.  § 

Mr  Macpherson  was  at  Ruthven  in  the  latter  end  of 
October,  as  appears  by  his  letter  from  that  place  to  the  Rev. 

*  I  think  the  Rev.  gentleman,  forgetting  that  the  fourteenth  century  ended 
■\vith  1400,  meant  the  fifleenth;  for  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  who  was 
often  with  them  at  the  time,  speaks  of  one  written  in  1410  as  the  oldest. — 
Letter  to  Dr  Blair  in  App.  p.  9.  They  likewise  seem  to  have  mistaken 
Kaul  (a  contraction  of  Cadul)  for  Patd.     Cadul  was  the  bard's  real  name. 

+  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  such  lines  are  wanting  in  the 
edition  of  "  Fingal,"  afterwards  published;  for,  from  some  specimens  of  this 
version  given  by  Mr  Gallie  (Report,  pp.  32  and  143,)  it  is  evident,  that  the 
former  was  taken  from  another,  and  a  superior  version,  probably  that  con- 
tained in  the  folio  MS.  for  which  Macpherson  received  an  order  from  Clan- 
ranald, (App.  p.  19,)  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  duly  delivered  to  him,  though 
he  never  took  the  trouble  of  using  this  copy  to  correct  his  ti-anslatlon,  which 
still  agrees  more  closely  with  tlie  inferior  version. 

t  Gallie's  letter  to  Rev.  D.  Kemp,  in  Report,  p.  44. 

§  Mr  Gallie's  Letter  to  C.  Macintosh,  Esq.,  in  Report,  p.  30  et  acq. 
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James  MacLagan,  then  minister  of  Amulree,  in  wliicli  lie 
i-eiiuests  that  jMr  jNIacLagau  would  do  him  the  favour  of 
transmitting  to  him  his  collection  of  ancient  poems;  and 
informs  him  that  he  intended  visiting  Mull  and  the  coast  of 
Argyle,  to  enlarge  his  own  collection.*  It  would  appear 
that,  before  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  did  visit  Argyle,  as 
he  had  intended,  and  got  some  MSS.  from  the  Fletchers  of 
Glenforsa,  in  Mull.t 

During  his  tour,  he  occasionally  wrote  to  Dr  Blair  and 
others,  informing  them  of  his  progress  in  collecting,  either 
in  MS.  or  from  recitation.  He  arrived  in  Edinburgh  about 
the  beginning  of  January  1761,  and  took  lodgings  immedi- 
ately below  Dr  Blair,  whom  he  saw  very  frequently,  and 
to  whom  he  often  repeated  at  dinner,  parts  of  what  he  had 
that  day  translated.  As  the  Doctor  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
Gaelic,  he  never  looked  into  his  papers;  but  several  gentle- 
men who  knew  that  language  well,  particularly  Professor 
Fergusson,  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Alexander  Macaulay,  chaplain 
to  the  4  2d  regiment,  saw  some  which  appeared  to  them  to 
be  old  MSS.;  and  they  said,  that  on  comparing  Macpherson's 
version  with  the  original,  they  found  it  faithful  in  any  part 
they  read.  X 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  wrote  Mr  MacLagan,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  some  Gaelic  poems,  and  desiring  him 
to  send  any  other  pieces  he  could.  In  this  letter,  dated  16'th 
January,  1761, §  he  says — "I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
lay  my  hands  on  a  pretty  complete  poem,  and  truly  epic, 
concerning  Fingal.  The  antiquity  of  it  is  easily  ascertain- 
ed ;  and  it  is  not  only  superior  to  anything  in  that  language, 
but  reckoned  not  inferior  to  the  more  polite  performances  of 
other  nations  in  that  way.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  pub- 
lishing the  original,  if  it  will  not  clog  the  work  too  much." 

*  Macpherson's  Letter  to  Mr  MacLagan,  dated  -ITth  Oct.,  17G0.  Appen- 
dix, p.  153. 

t  Appendix,  p.  17G.       X  Blair's  Letter  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  in  Appendix. 
§  Appendix,  p.  154. 
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He  again  writes  to  his  reverend  correspondent,  thanking 
him  for  four  additional  poems,  and  adding,  that  he  intended 
to  publish  by  subscription,  and  that  he  was  very  much  hur- 
ried.* 

On  finishing  the  translation  of  Fingal,  and  the  other 
poems  contained  in  the  first  volume,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  patronised  by  Lord  Bute,  and  published  it 
early  in  1762.  In  the  preface  to  this  volume,  he  stated  that 
he  had  been  prevented  from  publishing  the  originals,  because 
he  had  got  no  subscribers;  but  that  he  designed  either  to 
print  them,  or  to  deposit  copies  in  some  public  library,  to 
prevent  so  ancient  a  monument  of  genius  from  being  lost. 
Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  Dr  Blair  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  celebrated  Dissertation,  most  of 
which  had  been  previously  delivered  at  the  University,  in 
the  form  of  lectures.  Timora  and  the  rest  of  the  smaller 
poems,  appeared  in  1763,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Bute,  at 
whose  command,  it  states,  they  were  translated.  As  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  was  not  extensive,  he  was  as- 
sisted, while  engaged  in  writing  this  volume,  by  Captain 
Morrison,  mentioned  above,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
entered  into  some  engagements  before  leaving  Skye,  or,  at 
least,  before  his  return  to  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  de- 
clared that  Macpherson,  who,  he  said,  was  no  great  poet, 
could  as  soon  write  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  or  create  tlie 
Isle  of  Skye,  as  compose  a  poem  like  one  of  Ossian's.t  It 
was  their  usual  practice,  when  any  passage  occurred  which 
they  did  not  understand,  either  to  omit  it  entirely,  or  to 
gloss  it  over  with  any  expression  that  harmonized  with  the 
context.  X  The  first  Duan  of  Timora  had  been  published  in 
the  former  volume.  Mr  Macpherson  informs  us  in  the  pre- 
face that  he  had  subsequently  received  from  various  sources 
the  detached  parts  of  that  poem,  and  connected  them  as  the 

*  Appendix,  p.  1.5i). 
+  Appendix,  p.  177. 
t  Graliam's  Essay  on  Ossian,  p.  284. 
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sense,  and  the  tale  or  arcfument  required.     This  volume  con- 
tained the  original  of  the  seventh  book  of  Timora.* 

Dr  Blair  soon  afterwards  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  Dissertation,  embracing  remarks  on  the  poems  in  the 
second  volume.  Any  observations  on  this  well-known  Dis- 
sertation would  be  entirely  superfluous. 

The  account  given  of  these  poems  was  so  singulai',  and  ap- 
parently so  improbable,  that,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
anticipated,  doubts  of  their  genuineness  arose  immediately 
after  their  appearance.  These,  however,  were  partly  caused, 
and  generally  strengthened  by  prejudices,  and  by  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  translator  himself,  who  took  no  steps  to 
remove  them.  The  celebrated  Hume,  therefore,  who  felt 
much  interested  in  the  subject,  wrote  to  Dr  Blair,  (who,  he 
said,  had  become  the  father  of  this  child  of  the  brain  by 
adoption,  Macpherson  having  abandoned  all  care  of  it,)  and 
earnestly  advised  him,  as  no  assistance  could  be  expected 
from  the  translator,  to  procure  direct  testimonies  that  the 
originals  really  existed.t 

The  Doctor  accordingly  applied,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  several  individuals  of  credit  and  honour,  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic,  desiring  to  know  their  real 
opinion  of  the  translation.  The  substance  of  their  testimo- 
nies was  given  by  the  Doctor  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Dis- 
sertation. He  has  been  censured  for  not  giving  the  answers 
to  his  letters  at  length,  but  without  any  just  cause;  for  all 
the  gentlemen  to  whom  he  had  applied,  concurred,  without 
a  single  exception,  in  thinking  the  poems  genuine:  there 
was  no  counter  evidence  to  suppress;  and  therefore  it  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  improper  to  swell  the  Appendix 
by  inserting  particulars  which  were  irrelevant  to  the  sub- 

*  The  reason  alleged  for  publishing  this  particular  part,  was,  the  variety 
of  measures  which  occur  in  it.  But  such  of  these  as  are  peculiar  to  this  Duan, 
evidently  spring  from  the  errors  of  the  text ;  for  it  seems  to  have  suffered 
more  from  reciters  and  transcribers  than  any  other  part  extant  of  Ossian's 

t  Hume's  Letters  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Report,  p.  4-11. 
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ject,  and  would  serve  only  to  waste  the  reader's  time  and 
l^atience,  and  to  distract  his  attention. 

Colonel  Mackay  of  Bighouse,  Campbell  of  Airds,  Mackin- 
tosh of  Mackintosh,  and  Captain  Macdonell  of  Keppoch,  all 
concurred  in  testifying,  both  from  general  report  and  from 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  originals,  that  Macpherson's 
collection  consisted  of  genuine  Highland  poems.  Colonel 
Mackay  very  positively  asserted,  upon  personal  knowledge, 
that  many  of  them  were  true  and  faithful  translations.  Mr 
Campbell  declared  that  he  heard  many  of  them;  and  Cap- 
tain Macdonell,  that  he  had  heard  parts  of  them  recited  in 
the  original.  The  testimonies  of  MacLeod  of  MacLeod, 
Macfarlane  of  Macfarlane,  Dr  Fergusson,  and  Mr  Alex. 
Macfarlane,  minister  of  Arroquhar,  a  very  eminent  Gaelic 
scholar,  were  all  to  the  same  effect.  Grant  of  Rothiemur- 
chus,  and  Grant  of  Delrachny,  both  remembered  to  have 
often  heard  the  poem  of  Fingal  in  their  younger  days;  and 
they  were  positive  that  Macpherson  had  given  a  just  trans- 
lation of  it.  Lieut.-colonel  Archibald  Macnab  of  the  88th 
regiment,  had  very  lately  heard  a  considerable  portion  of 
Timora  rehearsed  in  the  original,  which  agreed  with  the 
translation.  The  Doctor  himself  read  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  translation  of  Fingal  to  Mr  Kenneth  Macpherson, 
merchant  in  Stornoway,  in  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Macaulay.  In  going  along,  Mr  Macpherson  vouched  that  he 
well  knew  the  original  of  what  was  read  to  him,  both  the 
descriptions  and  the  sentiments.  In  some  places,  though  he 
knew  the  story,  he  could  not  recollect  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal; in  other  places,  he  remembered  and  repeated  the 
Gaelic  lines,  which,  on  being  interpreted  by  Mr  Macaulay, 
were  found  upon  comparison  to  agree  often  literally  with 
the  printed  version,  and  sometimes  with  slight  variations  of 
a  word  or  epithet.* 

*  The  Appendix  from  which  these  particulars  are  given,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  second  and  third  London  editions  of  Macpherson's  translation,  and  also  in 
the  edition  of  Edinburgh,  1792. 
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Sir  James  Macdonald  of  Macdonald,  wrote  from  Skye 
that  the  few  bards  who  were  left  among  them,  repeated 
only  detached  pieces  of  these  poems;  that  he  had  often 
heard  them,  particularly  from  one  John  MacCodrum,*  a 
native  of  South  Uist,  whom  he  had  heard,  for  hours  togethei', 
repeat  poems,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  same  with 
3Iacpherson's  translation;  but  not  having  it  along  with  him, 
he  could  not  positively  affinn  that  what  he  had  heard  was 
precisely  the  same;  but  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt 
it  wa«  so.  This  gentleman  affirmed  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  those  Islands  never  possessed  any  curious  MSS- 
except  Clanranald's.t 

The  most  unfavourable  answer  was  that  of  Dr  Donald 
M'Queen,  who  concludes  with  these  words:  "  /  have  a  just 
esteem  for  the  translators  genius;  and  believe  me,  after 
the  narrotcest  search  I  could  make,  that  there  is  a  founda- 
tion in  the  ancient  songs  for  every  part  of  his  work  ;  hut 
I  am  apt  to  believe,  also,  that  he  hath  tacked  together  into 
the  poem,  descriptions,  similes,  names,  S^c,  from  several 
detached  pieces;  but  of  this  I  can  give  no  demonstration, 
as  I  met  only  with  fragments!'  \. 

Dr  John  Macpherson,  minister  of  Sleat,  writes,  that 
several  of  his  neighbours,  Avhose  names  and  designations  he 
gives,  repeated  to  him  several  parts  of  Fingal,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Battle  of  Lora  and  of  Darthula.  Some  of  the 
rehearsers  omitted  stanzas  given  by  others,  and  some  in- 
verted the  order  of  several  parts,  while  they  frequently  dif- 
fered in  some  other  unimportant  particulars.  These  Dr 
Macpherson  compared  with  the  translation,  and  he  said  they 

*  This  man  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  small  note. 

t  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  App.  p.  3. 

X  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  App.  p.  3(1.  It  is  evident  Dr  Blair  was  quite 
right  in  mentioning  this  gentleman  as  a  heliever  in  Ossian.  Mr  Gallic  (Let- 
ter, Report,  p.  34)  f-irther  states,  that  he  appeared  to  him  the  most  intem- 
perate admirer  of  Ossian  lie  had  ever  seen.  AVith  respect  to  Dr  Jolinson's 
query,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  really  so  direct  as  it  is  given  in 
his  "  Journey,"  (Extract  from  Lord  W.  Seymour's  Note  Book,  in  Report, 

58,)  and  even  if  it  was,  several  plausible  reasons  might  be  assigned  for 


p.  5«,)  a 
Dr  M'C^i 


's  declining  to  a 
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were  translated  as  literally  as  tliey  ouglrt  to  have  been,  and, 
on  the  whole,  inimitably  well;  though,  in  his  opinion,  the 
originals  were  frequently  superior.* 

The  Rev.  Angus  MacNeill,  Hovemore,  in  South  Uist, 
wrote,  that  Macdonald  of  Demisdale,  one  of  his  parishouers, 
declared  that  he  remembered  seeing  one  of  the  MSS.  car- 
ried to  Ireland,  some  parts  of  which  he  had  committed  to 
memory.  He  rehearsed  to  Mr  MacNeill  some  passages 
which  agreed  exactly  with  the  translation.  These  were, — 
the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Morla  (Fingal,  D.  ii.); 
Fingal's  order  for  raising  his  standards,  &c.,  pages  57 
and  58  (D.  iv.) ;  his  combat  with  Swaran  (D.  v.)  Neil 
MacMurrich  repeated,  with  few  variations  from  the  trans- 
lation,   the  whole   of    Darthula,t    (or   Dardula,)   which 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Appendix,  p.  9. 

■l"  Speaking  of  this  poem,  Dr  Blair  says, — "  Any  person  of  taste,  who 
turns  to  that  poem,  will  see  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  highly  finished  in  the 
whole  collection,  and  most  distinguished  for  poetical  and  sentimental  beau- 
ties ;  insomuch  that  whatever  genius  could  produce  '  Darthula,'  must  bu 
judged  fully  equal  to  any  performance  in  Mr  Macpherson's  translation." 
Mr  Laing,  being  at  a  loss  to  answer  the  argument,  from  the  inferiority  of 
Macpherson's  genius,  and  probably  supposing  his  readers  would  never  test 
the  truth  of  his  statements,  endeavowed  to  surmount  the  difficulty,  by  in- 
forming them  Dr  Blair  was  of  opinion,  that,  whatever  genius  could  produce 
"  The  Cave,"  (a  small  poem  of  Macpherson's,)  mtist  he  judged  fully  equal, 
4-e.  This,  however,  is  a  pure  fiction.  As  the  reader  may  be  somewhat 
curious  to  see  this  scarce  poem,  and  Laing's  volumes  are  rather  rare,  I 
subjoin  a  copy  ;  and  this  the  more  willingly,  as  it  is  reckoned  the  very  best 
Macpherson  ever  wrote : 

THE  CAVE. 

IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 


The  wind  is  up,  the  field  is  bare, 

Some  hermit  leads  me  to  his  cell. 
Where  Contemplation,  lonely  fair. 

With  blessed  content  has  chose  to  dwell. 
Behold  !  it  opens  to  my  sight, 

Dark  in  the  rock,  beside  the  flood  ; 
Dry  fern  around  obstructs  the  light  ; 

The  winds  above  it  move  the  wood. 
Reflected  in  the  lake,  I  see 

The  downward  mountains  and  the  skies, 
The  flying  bird,  the  waving  tree, 

The  goats  that  on  the  hill  arise. 
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lie  had  read,  with  'many  more,  in  the  IMS.   carried  to  Ire- 
land.-- 

Mr  Neil  M'Leod,  minister  of  Ross,  mentioned  several 


The  grey-cloaked  herd  drives  ou  the  cow  ; 

Tlie  slow-paced  fowler  walks  the  heath  ; 
A  freckled  pointer  scours  the  hrow  ; 

A  musing  shepherd  stands  beneath. 
Curved  o'er  the  ruin  of  an  oak, 

The  woodman  lifts  his  axe  on  high  ; 
The  hills  re-echo  to  the  stroke  ; 

I  see — I  see  the  shivers  fly  ! 
Some  rural  maid,  with  apron  full, 

Brings  fuel  to  the  homely  flame  ; 
I  see  the  smoky  columns  roll, 

And,  through  the  chinky  hut,  the  beam. 
Beside  a  stone  o'ergrown  with  moss, 

Two  well-met  hunters  talk  at  ease  ; 
Three  panting  dogs  beside  repose  ; 

One  bleeding  deer  is  stretched  on  grass. 
A  lake  at  distance  spreads  to  sight, 

Skirted  with  shady  forests  round  ; 
In  midst,  an  island's  rocky  height 

Sustains  a  ruin,  once  renowned. 
One  tree  bends  o'er  the  naked  walls  ; 

Two  broad-winged  eagles  hover  nigh  ; 
By  intervals,  a  fragment  falls. 

As  blows  the  blast  along  the  sky. 
The  rough-spun  hinds  the  pinnace  guide 

With  labouring  oars  along  the  flood  ; 
An  angler,  bending  o'er  the  tide. 

Hangs  from  the  boat  th'  insidious  wood. 
Beside  the  flood,  beneath  the  rocks, 

On  grassy  bank,  two  lovers  lean  ; 
Bend  on  each  other  amorous  looks, 

And  seen  to  laugh  and  kiss  between. 
The  wind  is  rustling  in  the  oak  ; 

They  seem  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet  ; 
They  start,  they  rise,  look  round  the  rock  ; 

Again  they  smile,  again  they  meet. 
But  see  !  the  grey  mist  from  the  lake 

Ascends  upon  the  shady  hills  ; 
Dark  storms  the  murmuring  forests  shake, 

Rain  beats  around  a  hundred  rills. 
To  Damon's  (Donald's  ?)  homely  hut,  I  fly  ; 

I  see  it  smoking  on  the  plain  ; 
When  storms  are  past  and  fair  the  sky, 

I'll  often  seek  my  cave  again. 
*  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  in  Appendix,  p.  18. 
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parts  of  Fiugal,  which  he  himself  knew  by  heart;  and  which, 
he  says,  were  just  translations.  He  had  frequently  heard 
Darthula,  and  many  other  such  poems,  in  his  youth;  but 
remembered  no  part  of  them.  "  There  are  still,"  he  adds, 
"  many  of  them  handed  down  by  tradition;  but  they  are  of 
that  kiud,  that  Macpherson  (I  think  judiciously)  rejects  as 
Irish  imitations  of  the  works  of  Ossian."  He  mentioned 
one  who  could  repeat  a  part  of  the  Battle  of  Lora;  but  very 
much  corrupted.* 

Lieut.  Duncan  MacNicol  of  the  8Sth  Regiment,  who  had 
been  applied  to  indirectly,  found  some  who  repeated  the 
following  pieces,  which  he  compared  with  the  translation  : 
"  Fingal,"  D.  iii.,  from  "  Oscar,  I  was  young  like  thee," 
to  the  end  of  the  Duan ;  D.  iv.,  from  "  Eight  were  the 
heroes  of  Ossian,"  mostly  word  for  word,  to  the  end  of  the 
Duan;  the  story  of  Orla,  to  "  Then  Gaul  and  Swaran  sat 
with  Ossian ;"  most  of  "  The  Battle  of  Lora ;"  "  Darthula ;" 
"  Timora,"  Duan  i. ;  "  Caric-Thura,"  from  "  Who  can 
reach  the  source  of  thy  race,  O  Connal !"  to  "  Dire  was  the 
clang  of  their  steel."  This  gentleman  adds, — "  Those  that 
knew  most  about  the  history  of  Ossian  and  his  poems,  in 
this  country,  are  now  no  more."t 

Mr  Macaulay,  in  a  letter^  dated,  Edinburgh,  25th  Jan- 
uary, 1764,  writes,  "  I  have  wrote  down  the  passages  which 
Mr  Macpherson  (Stornoway)  repeated  in  your  house  ;  and 
every  one  that  reads  them,  allows  they  lose  by  the  transla- 
tion. Your  acquaintance,  Mr  Eraser,  received  a  letter  from 
Mr  MacLagan,  preacher  at  Amulree,§  in  which  he  mentions 
some  detached  pieces  he  transmitted  to  Mr  Macpherson,  the 
translator ;  particularly  several  passages  in  the  last  book  of 
"  Fingal;"  the  poem  called  "  Erragon"  or  "  Lora,"  almost 
entire,  and  a  poem  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
opening  of  "  Timora."  I  told  you  formerly  that  I  saw  the 
originals  which  Mr  Macpherson  collected  in  the  Highlands. 

*  Letter  to  Dr  Blair,  iu  Appendix,  p.  21.  +  Appendix,  p.  2^. 

J  Given  in  App.  p.  23.       §  He  was  afterwards  minister  of  Blair- Athole. 
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Mr  Eraser  will  assure  you  he  saw  tliem  likewise,  and  was 
frequently  present  with  Mr  Macpherson  when  he  was  trans- 
lating them ;  and  no  man  can  say  that  he  could  impose  his 
own  originals  upon  us,  if  we  had  common  sense,  and  a 
knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue.""" 

Mr  D.  MacLeod,  minister  of  Glenelg,  mentioned  some 
parts  of  "  Fingal,"  which  were  known  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  corrupt,  and  very  probably 
they  are  among  the  fragments  afterwards  published  by  the 
MacCallums.t  He  likewise  states  that  they  had  "  The 
Death  of  Cudulin,"  which  he  calls  "  The  Battle  of  Lochlego," 
and  a  good  part  of  "  The  War  of  Inisthona."  This  gentle- 
man blames  JMacphersou  for  omitting  a  description  which 
Ossian  (as  he  thought)  gave  of  Fingal's  ships,  their  sails, 
masts,  rigging,  extraordinary  feats  in  sailing,  the  skill  and 
dexterity  of  his  men  in  working  them,  &c.,  but,  in  all  pro- 
bability, very  unjustly ;  for  the  piece  was  most  likely  the 
composition  of  some  Hebridean,  who  did  not  see  the  light 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Ossian  had  gone  to 
his  fathers.  He  likewise  procured  for  Macpherson  a  poem 
entitled  "  The  Battle  of  Benedin,"  which  he  considered  the 
most  finished  of  Ossian's  works ;  but  not  until  after  Mac- 
pherson's  work  had  been  published,  and  it  seems  to  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Gaelic  MSS.  This  battle,  he  said, 
was  the  most  memorable  of  Fingal's  exploits. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  is  that  of  Mac- 
pherson of  Strathmashie,  who,  having  heard  of  Dr  Blair's 
applications,  informed  him  of  his  having  accompanied  and 
assisted  his  namesake  in  the  manner  already  stated.  He 
said,  that,  since  the  publication,  he  had  compared  the  trans- 

*  Every  one  who  is  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Blair  exerted  him- 
self in  this  cause,  will  readily  allow  that  Mr  Macaulay  does  not  flatter  him 
when  he  says, — "  If  they,  (the  public,)  have  received  any  pleasure  from  the 
works  of  Ossian,  they  owe  it  all  to  you.  The  remains  of  the  Celtic  (Gaelic) 
bard  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  if  you  had  not  interposed  to  rescue 
them  from  the  total  oblivion  to  which  they  would  very  soon  have  been  con- 

t  Montrose,  181G,  8vo. 
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lations  with  copies  of  the  originals  in  his  hands,  and  found 
them  so  literal  as  even  to  preserve,  in  some  measure,  the 
cadence  of  the  Gaelic  versification.'"' 

Such  parts  of  the  letters  received  by  the  Doctor  in  answer 
to  his  queries,  as  furnished  any  evidence  of  Ossian's  genuine- 
ness, were  published,  as  has  been  said,  in  an  Appendix  to 
his  Dissertation.  This  was  bound  with  the  second  and 
third  editions  of  Macpherson's  translations;  but  it  was  omit- 
ted in  the  fourth,  and  in  every  subsequent  edition. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  volume,  the  originals 
of  these  jioems  were  left  for  some  months  at  Becket  the 
bookseller's,  with  the  intention  of  being  published ;  but  as 
very  few  subscribers  appeared,  and  no  person  called  to  look 
at  them,  they  were  withdrawn.t 

About  this  time,  Macpherson  went  out  with  Governor 
Johnstone  to  Florida,  as  surveyor-general,  and  took  with 
him  the  Gaelic  originals  of  Ossian.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
here  many  of  the  smaller  poems  were  lost.;];  After  remain- 
ing abroad  three  years,  he  returned  to  England ;  and,  in 
1773,  published  what  he  called  a  revised  edition  of  Ossian, 
Those  passages  in  the  preface  and  dissertations  which  men- 

*  After  receiving  such  a  multiplicity  of  the  strongest  evidences,  we  must 
acquit  Dr  Blair  of  the  charge  of  credulity  for  believing  Ossian's  works  ge- 
nuine ancient  poetry  ;  and  we  may  allow  he  was  sincere  in  declaring,  that, 
for  his  own  part,  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their 
discoveiy  and  translation,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  entertain  any  doubts 
of  their  authenticity. 

As  there  were  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  several  poems  which  many 
considered  ancient,  and  some  of  these  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
parts  of  Ossian,  Mr  Laing  would  have  it,  that  these  were  the  pieces  men- 
tioned in  the  letters  and  communications  to  the  Doctor.  This,  however,  is 
impossible  ;  because  these  pieces,  which  have  been  all  published,  differ  so 
widely  from  Ossian,  (as  indeed  Mr  Laing  himself  says  of  some  of  them,)  that 
no  person  could  ever  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  likewise 
evident  that  the  gentlemen  above-mentioned  could  discriminate  between 
what  corresponded  exactly  with  the  translation,  and  what  only  horc  some  re- 
semhla7ice  to  it.  Moreover  many  of  those  pieces  have  nothing  in  all  the 
Gaelic  language  resembling  them. 

t  This  fact  was  advertised  in  the  papers  ;  and  it  is  so  unquestionable,  that 
Laing  himself  was  forced  to  admit  the  translations,  as  he  called  the  Gaelic, 
were  ready  for  the  press  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  English  publications. 

X  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  p.  87. 
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tioned  the  origiuals,  were  all  expunged;  and  sev^eral  were 
added,  in  a  different  strain ;  such  as, — "  The  author  may 
have  improved  his  language ;"  "  without  vanity  I  say  it,  I 
think  I  could  write  tolerable  poetry ;"  "  I  assure  my  anta- 
gonists that  I  would  not  translate  what  I  could  not  imitate ;" 
"  the  making  oi  poetry^  like  any  other  handicraft,  may  he 
learned  hi/'iJidustry*  (//)  and  he  had  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, though  in  secret,  to  the  Muses ;"  "  My  first  publica- 
tion was  merely  accidental ;"  "  Wei'e  my  aim  to  gain  the 
many,  /would  write  a  madrigal  sooner  than  an  heroic  poem;" 
and  several  others,  in  the  same  style.  Many  considered 
him,  by  such  declarations,  as  claiming  the  poems  for  his 
own ;  but  he  took  no  steps  to  counteract  the  prevalence  of 
such  opinions. 

The  occurrences  mentioned  in  Dr  Johnson's  "  Journey" 
are  known  to  every  person ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  needless  to 
state  them  here.  On  the  appearance  of  that  work,  Mac- 
pherson  sent  the  great  moralist  a  regular  challenge,  which 
the  Doctor  declined  to  accept ;  but  he  returnetl  the  writer 
a  caustic  reply.t 

In  1778,  Mr  John  Clark  from  Badenoch,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  published  translations  of  several 
Gaelic  poems,  ancient  and  modern,  entitled,  "  The  Works 
of  the  Caledonian  Bards."  The  only  pieces  of  any  great 
antiquity  are,  "  Mordu,"  and  one  which  he  calls  "  The  Aged 
Bard's  Wish."  The  Gaelic  of  the  latter  had  been  previously 
published  in  R.  Macdonald's  Collection,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer may  be  found  in  Mackenzie's  (Glasgow,  1841.) 

The  following  year,  Mr  Hill,  an  Englishman,  while  on  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands,  collected  a  few  pieces  of  poetry 
reputed  ancient,  (chiefly  from  one  MacNab,  a  blacksmith 

*  Hear  this,  ye  lucl-less  poetasters  and  disappointed  rhymsters,  and  take 
courage  !  dunces  though  you  be,  industry,  gentlemen,  industry,  will  imbue 
your  minds  with  strong  imaginations — a  true  perception  of  the  sublime  and 
j)athetic,  and  the  many  other  rare  gifts  requisite  to  make  you  adepts  in  the 
divine  art  of  Apollo. 

t  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  preiixed  to  Ossian's  works  in  the 
original,  p.  i-'-O. 
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at  Dalmally  in  Argyle,)  and  published  them  with  traushi- 
tions  and  remarks.  They  are  all  evidently  modern;  and 
the  translation  and  notes  contain  many  errors,  for  which, 
however,  Mr  Hill  was  not  to  be  blamed.* 

The  same  year,  appeared  Dr  John  Smith's  "  Galic  Anti- 
quities," containing  a  brief  history  of  the  Druids,  a  disser- 
tation on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  and  free  prose 
translations  of  several  poems,  attributed  mostly  to  Ossian. 
He  gave  the  names  and  residences  of  those  from  whom  he 
had  received  the  Gaelic  originals,  which  appeared  in  1787.t 

In  1781,  one  William  Shaw,  a  native  of  Arran,  formerly 
a  Presbyterian,  then  an  Episcopalian  clergyman,  published 
a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian."  In  this  work,  he  maintained 
that  they  were  a  pure  forgery,  which  the  Highlanders  were 
determined  to  support  at  all  risks ;  that  Clark,  as  well  as 
Macpherson,  was  confessedly  an  impostor ;  that  every  Scots- 
man loves  his  country  better  than  truth,  (always  excepting 
himself,  of  course;)  that  even  the  affidavits  of  Scotsmen 
deserved  no  regard ;  that  the  Gaelic  was  a  very  rude  and 
barbarous  language ;  that  the  ancient  MSS.,  so  much  spoken 
of,  were  all  in  the  Irish  character  and  language,  and  not  in 
the  Erse;  %  that  he  was  the  only  Scotsman  who  could  read 
old  Gaelic  MSS.,  &c.  &c.  Much  of  this  pamphlet  was 
levelled  at  the  Dissertation  of  Dr  Blair,  who,  in  one  pas- 
sage, was  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon,  and  again  must 
have  known  better ;  and  who,  he  asserts,  along  with  Profes- 
sor Fergusson,  had  imposed  on  Dr  Percy,  by  making  a 
Highland  student  repeat  several  sentences,  of  which,  the 
Professor  said,  such  and  such  passages  in  Fingal  were  the 
translations.  § 

*  Report,  p.  50,  and  Ajjpendix,  p.  113  e<  seq.  f  Dissertation,  p.  128. 

%  The  absurdity  of  talking  of  the  Irish  and  Erse  languages,  appears  from 
the  very  name, — Erse  being  merely  a  corruption  of  Irish,  in  Scotland  pro- 
nounced Eirish,  hence  contracted  Ersh  or  Erse.  In  his  Dictionary  and 
Analysis,  Shaw  never  used  the  word  Earse  or  Erse. 

§  Both  these  gentlemen  authorized  Mr  Clark  to  assure  the  public,  that 
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This  gentleman  was  a  recent  convert  to  the  anti-Ossianic 
creed ;  for  he  had,  not  long  before,  published  an  analysis  of 
the  Gaelic  language,  in  which  he  professed  himself  a  firm 
believer  in  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  and  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  their  beauties,  and  of  the  Gaelic  language.  The 
cause  of  this  sudden  change  in  the  reverend  gentleman's 
views  and  sentiments,  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  Mr  Shaw 
had  indeed  heard  and  admired  several  of  the  poems  in  the 
original.*  Having  travelled  through  the  Highlands,  osten- 
sibly with  the  sole  view  of  collecting  materials  for  a  Gaelic 
dictionary,  and  such  ancient  poems  as  were  still  extant,  but 
really  to  procure  subscribers  to  his  book,  he  was  very  un- 
successful, on  account  of  the  man's  known  character  and  his 
imperfect  knowledge  of  Gaelic,t  as  appeared  from  his  Ana- 
lysis. He  was  consequently  disappointed  and  chagrined. 
On  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  informed  Clark  of  his  want 
of  success.  Clark  blamed  him  for  not  travelling  into  the 
interior  of  the  country ;  and  for  preferring  the  palace  of  the 
chief  to  the  cottage  of  the  bard ;  and  he  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  to  say  to  the  Gaelic  literati  of  London.  He 
answered,  that  he  would  tell  them  Macpherson  had  carried 
all  the  poetry  out  of  the  country.  The  other  ofiered  to 
produce  some  illiterate  Highlanders,  living  in  town,  who 
would  recite  Gaelic  poetry  to  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  On 
Shaw's  expressing  a  wish  to  see  them,  Clark  sent  for  one 
Cameron,  a  tailor,  from  Lochaber,  whom  Shaw  employed 
for  some  weeks,  at  one  shilling  a-day,  while  he  wrote  down 
from  his  rehearsal  such  of  Ossian's  poems  as  he  had  not 
formerly  collected.  Previous  to  his  return  to  London,  he 
told  Clark,  that  though  there  was  no  sale  for  Gaelic  litera- 
ture, he  knew  what  would  sell;  that  any  publication  deny- 

tbe  ivliole  story  was  a  jiure  fabrication. — Answer,  p.  3"2.  See  also  "  Gentle- 
niaii's  Magazine,"  vols.  li.  and  lii. 

*  As  Shaw  answered  Clark  twice,  and  would  unquestionably  have  exposed 
him  if  he  could,  I  may  certainly  give  as  facts  such  of  Clark's  statements  as 
were  never  contradicted  by  Shaw. 

+  The  Gaelic  of  Arran,  his  native  place,  is  notoriously  one  of  the  most 
cornipt  dialects  spoken  in  any  jjart  of  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
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lag  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  and  abusing  the 
Scots,  would  sell  in  London.  On  being  desired  to  reflect 
how  he  would  appear  when  his  publication  had  been  proved 
to  be  a  string  of  falsehoods,  he  replied  that  the  English 
would  never  believe  any  such  thing ;  and,  as  for  the  Scots, 
they  were  poor,  and  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  them. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  this  veracious  and  patriotic  Caledo- 
nian returned  to  London ;  and  the  pamphlet  made  its  ap- 
pearance soon  after.  By  this  publication  he  acquired  the 
friendship  and  patronage  of  Dr  Johnson,  whom  he  had 
attacked  on  his  weak  side,  and  fairly  duped." 

Clark  published  a  reply  to  this  pamphlet  the  same  year, 
and  adduced  irrefragable  proofs  that  most  of  the  contents 
Avere  at  irreconcilable  variance  with  truth,  and  with  the 
writer's  real  sentiments;  and  that  he  could  not  read  one 
line  of  a  Gaelic  MS.t  Shaw  replied,  and  entered  upon 
some  explanations  which  only  rendered  his  falsehoods  more 
glaring.  Of  many  of  Mr  Clark's  statements,  he  took  no 
notice.  This  Clark  showed  in  a  rejoinder,  to  which  Shaw 
replied,  with  no  better  success.  | 

*  It  was  probably  on  this  gentleman "s,  or  at  least  on  similar  authority, 
that  the  Doctor  made  many  of  the  incorrect  statements  in  the  Journey,  cou- 
ceming  Gaelic  literature. 

•f-  His  Dictionary  teems  with  errors,  and  his  Analysis  is  contemptible. 

f  The  following  account  of  Mr  Shaw's  method  of  freeing  himself  from  a 
dilemma,  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  his  Reply.  He  had  stated  that  a  gen- 
tleman promised  to  ornament  a  scollop  shell  with  silver,  if  he  would  bring 
him  one  from  the  Highlands,  and  to  swear  it  icas  the  identical  shell  out  of 
ivhicli  Fingal  used  to  drink.  Clark  showed  this  to  a  respectable  Baronet,  to 
whom  Shaw  was  under  great  obligations,  without  knowing  he  had  any  con- 
cern with  it.  He  started  up  in  astonishment,  and  said  he  was  the  man 
alluded  to.  He  said  that  he  had  once  desired  Mr  Shaw  to  bring  a  scollop 
shell  from  the  Highlands,  such  as  our  ancestors  used  to  drink  out  of ;  and 
that  he  would  have  it  mounted  with  silver,  to  show  his  friends  the  man- 
ner of  drinking  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  This  was  the  whole  of  the  story. 
Shaw,  without  assigning  any  cause  whatever  for  the  difference  between  his 
version  and  the  truth,  says,  that  he  had, /or  ttie  sake  of  his  own  memory,  set 
down  this  anecdote,  as  he  calls  it,  (it  was  so  very  memorable,)  at  some 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  his  Inquiry,  (a  very  strange  place,) 
as  a  laughable  circumstance,  without  any  intention  of  publishing  it.  When 
he  gave  the  MS.  to  the  printer,  he  scored  it  with  his  pen;  but  the  fellow 
(the  officious,  wrong-headed  rascal  that  he  was ! )  not  only  printed  it,  but  in- 
serted it  in  a  very  appropriate  place  in  the  body  of  the  Inquiry ;  and  he  was 
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The  following  passage  from  Clark  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  Shaw's  mode  of  proceeding : — "  The  next  thing  which 
offers  itself  to  our  consideration,  is  manuscripts.  'Why 
not  produce  and  publish  the  manuscripts  ? '  is  the  constant 
cry  through  every  page ;  yet,  if  the  whole  were  produced 
and  published,  our  author  gives  us  to  understand,  he  would 
consider  them  only  as  translations  from  the  English. 

"  When  I  produce  the  originals,  in  my  own  handwriting, 
taken  down  from  the  mouths  of  illiterate  countrymen  who 
rehearse  them,  Mr  Shaw  answers,  that  I  have  translated 
them  from  the  English,  and  read  them  to  those  persons, 
until  they  have  learned  to  repeat  poems  of  great  length, 
and  without  one  word  of  variation.  When  these  persons 
offer  to  swear  that  they  could  repeat  those  poems  twenty 
years  before  I  was  born,  Mr  Shaw  replies,  that  they  are 
/Scotchmen,  and  that  their  oaths  deserve  no  regard ;  '  for  a 
respectable  minister  (p.  81)  offers  to  produce  as  many  wit- 
nesses as  Mr  Shaw  pleases,  to  swear  to  a  falsehood,  know- 
i)u/  it  to  be  such;'  and  '  another  gentleman  (p.  87)  offers 
to  swear  to  a  falsehood.'  If  I  send  to  a  hundred  persons, 
in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  isles,  who  have  never 
been  within  a  hundred  miles  of  me,  and  they  rehearse  these 
poems  to  any  person  appointed  to  hear  them,  Mr  Shaw  will 
say  that  there  has  been  a  collusion,  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
except  himself,  can  be  believed." 

Mr  Clark  declares  he  never  heard  Fingal  and  Timora 
repeated  by  any  single  Highlander  as  they  were  published  ; 
but  that  he  had  frequently  heard  every  passage  recited  by 
different  persons,  with  no  more  variation  from  the  transla- 
tion than  what  the  genius  of  the  language  required,  and 
not  near  so  much  as  there  was  between  different  editions, 
lie  could  aver  that  they  were  familiar  to  the  Highlanders, 
though  not  in  the  order  in  which  Macpherson  had  arranged 
them ;  but  that  they  divided  them  into  as  many  different 

nuieii  displeased  and  surprised  at  seeing  what  had  been  done  !     It  could  not 
of  course  be  possibly  remedied. 
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pieces  as  he  bad  into  books.  He  considered  that  Macjiher- 
son  omitted  several  parts  of  the  episodes.  Shaw  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  urged  him  to  print  proposals  for  a  gene- 
ral collection  of  these,  as  well  as  of  others,  arranged  simply 
as  they  were  rehearsed  by  the  people.  This  Mr  Clark  ac- 
cordingly did ;  and  the  originals  and  translations  were  to  be 
printed  in  separate  volumes.  Mr  Shaw  undertook  to  pro- 
cure subscribers  in  England,  and  wrote  him  several  letters 
informing  him  of  his  success.  This  was  immediately  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  "  Inquiry ;"  and  Mr  Clark 
offered  to  show  any  person  Shaw's  letters,  and  to  prove  that 
the  original  MSS.  of  his  translations  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  most  respectable  literati  of  Scotland  for  years  before, 
where  Shaw  himself  had  seen  them.  Of  these  statements 
Shaw  said  nothing  in  his  reply,  only  that  he  had  encouraged 
Clark  to  publish,  believing  he  had  some  ancient  songs,  but 
that  he  was  now  convinced  Gaelic  poetry  existed  only  in 
the  moon.  In  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  Shaw  had 
observed  that  among  all  the  poems  of  Ossian  which  he  had 
found  in  the  Highlands,  he  had  never  met  with  the  seventh 
book  of  Timora,  published  by  Macpherson.  Clark  replied, 
that  an  illiterate  Highlander  had  rehearsed  it  to  him  much 
in  the  same  words  as  it  was  published,  and  therefore  he  had 
not  taken  it  down,  as  he  possessed  the  book.  The  man  was 
sent  for,  and  rehearsed  several  parts  of  that  poem,  as  well 
as  many  others.  Clark  adds  he  was  then  a  soldier  in  the 
city  guards,  and  any  one  might  ascertain  that  he  had 
learned  the  poem  long  before  he  saw  him.* 

About  the  close  of  1783,  Dr  Maclntyre,  minister  of 
Glenorchay,  being  in  London,  was  frequently  with  Mac- 
pherson, with  whom  he  had  previously  held  some  correspon- 
dence respecting  Gaelic  literature.  Speaking  of  Ossian's 
poems,  Dr  Maclntyre  hinted,  that  though  his  opinion  of 

*  In  a  letter  to  Clark,  dated  5tli  October,  1781,  published  in  his  Answer, 
the  Rev.  Mr  MacNicol  affirmed,  that  he  had  never  either  seen  or  corre- 
sponded with  Macpherson,  and  that  the  latter,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  never 
seen  the  manuscript  of  his  "  Remarks  on  Johnson's  Journey." 
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their  autlienticity  was  unalterably  fixed,  yet  he  was  always 
of  ojiiuion,  that  Macpherson  had  never  found  the  poem  of 
F'nn/al  in  the  full  and  perfect  form  in  which  he  had  pub- 
lished it;  but  that,  having  got  the  substance  or  greater  part, 
he  had,  from  his  knowledge  of  Gaelic  imagery  and  allu- 
sions, filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  translation.  Macpherson 
replied,  "  You  are  much  mistaken  in  the  matter.  I  had 
occasion  to  do  less  of  that  than  you  suppose ;  and  at  any 
time  that  you  are  at  leisure,  and  wish  to  see  the  originals, 
tell  me,  and  Ave  will  concert  a  day  for  going  to  my  house  at 
Putney-heath,  where  those  papers  lie,  and  you  will  then  be 
satisfied."  * 

In  ]  783,  several  gentlemen  in  India,  most  of  whom  had 
heard  Ossian  in  the  original,  understanding  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Gaelic  poems  was  delayed  only  for  want  of 
funds,  subscribed  nearly  one  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
remitted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  collection 
of  ]\Iacpherson,  who,  they  said,  having  been  assisted  by 
most  of  the  poets  and  learned  men  of  the  Highlands  with 
manuscripts  or  otherwise,  was  possessed  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  edition  of  them  then  extant.  This  remit- 
tance was  accompanied  with  a  letter  to  Macpherson  from 
Sir  J.  Murray  MacGregor,  from  which  are  taken  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  : — "  Can  you  forgive  those  who  seek  to 
unrobe  you  of  a  corner  of  the  mantle  with  which  that  emi- 
nent man  would  clothe  you,  in  oj)]yosition  to  your  own 
Kcnses^  and  to  the  positive  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
two  kingdoms  ?"  "  Yes !  you  are  contented  to  be,  what  you 
are,  the  preserver  of  the  language  of  Fingal;  and  it  is 
enough  for  your  honest  ambition  that  your  name  shall  glide 
dowTi  the  stream  of  the  most  distant  futurity,  enrolled  with 
that  of  the  immortal  Ossian."  This  gentleman  at  the  same 
time  wrote  Mr  John  Mackenzie,  of  the  Temple,  secretary 

*  Dr  Macarthur's  "Supplementary  Observations  on  Ossian,"  vol.  iii. 
p.  464.  Dr  Maclntyre  states  that  he  was  prevented  from  getting  a  perusal 
of  these  originals,  by  leaving  London  sooner  than  he  had  expected. 
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to  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  and  said  that  the  sub- 
scribers hoped  Mr  Macpherson  would  manifest  a  cheerful 
I^romptitude  in  yielding  to  the  calls  of  his  country  on  this 
occasion ;  if  not,  the  Society  would,  no  doubt,  apply  to  the 
gentleman  who,  after  Macpherson,  was  best  qualified  to  ac- 
conij)lish  it.* 

The  secretary  of  the  Society  having  consequently  written 
to  Macpherson,  and  asked  him  when  he  meant  to  publish 
the  originals,  he  replied  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  re- 
ceived the  favour  of  your  letter,  dated  yesterday ;  and  I  am 
sorry  the  gentlemen  should  think  o'f  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  waiting  upon  me,  as  a  ceremony  of  that  kind  is 
altogether  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  I  shall  adhere  to 
the  promise  I  made,  several  years  ago,  to  a  deputation  of 
the  same  kind ;  that  is,  to  employ  my  first  leisure  time,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  time  it  must  be,  to  do  it  accu- 
rately, in  arranging  and  printing  the  originals  of  the  Poems 
of  Ossian,  as  they  have  come  to  my  hands.  Funds  having 
been  established  for  the  expense,  there  can  be  no  excuse 
but  want  of  leisure,  for  not  commencing  the  work  in  a  very 
few  months." 

With  the  assistance  of  Captain  Morrison,  who  was  a 
superior  Gaelic  scholar,  a  cojjy  of  the  originals  had  been 
transcribed,  and  he  had  likewise  got  one  Mr  Macfarlan  tf) 
make  a  literal  translation  of  a  considerable  part  of  them 
into  Latin.  But  though  often  urged  to  complete  the  work 
for  publication,  nothing  eflectual  was  accomplished  till  after 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  February,  1796. t  He  had 
previously  delivered  a  copy  of  "  Fingal,"  and  all  the  minor 
poems  which  were  to  be  found,  to  Mr  Mackenzie,  who  was 
one  of  his  executors ;  and  this  gentleman  afterwards  found 
a  copy  of  "  Timora"  afnong  a  heap  of  rubbish,  in  an  old 
trunk.X     But  of  the  many  old  MSS.  which  Macpherson 

*  A  full  account  of  this  subscription  is  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dis- 
sertation, Appendix,  No.  III. 

t  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  p.  89  et  seq. 
X  Grant  on  the  Gael,  p.  405. 
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had  received,  and  of  v/liich,  it  is  well  known,  he  had  never 
returned  any,  not  one  was  to  be  found,  except  a  thin  muti- 
lated duodecimo  of  Clanranald's,  which  did  not  contain  a 
fragment  of  Ossian's  Poems.  * 

The  Latin  translation  was  completed  by  Mr  Macfarlan, 
and  the  Gaelic  transcribed  into  the  common  orthography  by 
Dr  Ross,  minister  of  Lochbroom.  Every  necessary  arrange- 
ment had  now  been  made,  and  a  few  proof  sheets  actually 
printed,  when  Mr  Mackenzie  suddenly  died,  an  event  which 
still  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  poems  for  a  considerable 
period.t 

In  1800,  appeared  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,"  by  Malcolm  Laing,  Esq.,  Advocate,  appended  to 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Scotland."  The 
author's  object  was,  to  prove  that  these  are  entirely  the 
compositions  of  Macpherson.  But  he  takes  for  granted,  at 
the  very  outset,  all  that  he  endeavours  to  prove.;}: 

The  Highland  Society  had,  in  1797,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  these 
poems.  In  a  second  edition  of  his  History,  which  appeared 
in  1804,  Laing  vauntingly  said  that  no  answer  had  appeared 
to  his  Dissertation ;  and  that  neither  the  letters  to  Dr  Blair, 
nor  those  received  by  the  Committee,  had  ever  been  pub- 

*  This  volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Laing,  who  styled  it  Tlie  Leahliar 
Dcarg,  declared  that  it  was  the  only  MS.  which  Macpherson  had  ever  re- 
ceived, and  drew  from  it  near  a  score  of  detections.  Leahliar  Dearg  (red 
book)  was  a  well  known  term  for  a  kind  of  family  book  kept  by  most  gen- 
tlemen throughout  the  Highlands,  and  containing  memoirs,  genealogies,  and 
poems. 

Clanranald,  son  of  him  from  whom  Macpherson  had  received  the  MSS.,  after 
some  ineffectual  correspondence,  gave  directions  to  Mr  William  Macdonald, 
treasurer  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  to  bring  an  action  for  their 
recovery.  But  this  he  wished  to  avoid  ;  and,  understanding  that  Macpher- 
son would  return  the  MSS.  when  the  purpose  for  which  he  kept  them  was 
full}-  accomplished,  he  delayed  obeying  his  instructions  until  it  was  dis- 
covered that  such  a  course  would  be  unavailing. 

f  Sinclair's  Diss.  p.  9"2  et  seq. 

X  He  had  stated  in  the  History,  that  the  character  and  manners  assigned 
by  those  poems  to  the  ancient  Caledonians ,  differed  so  widely  from  that  of 
their  Highland  descendants,  as  to  furnish  an  unanstcenible  argument  against 
their  authenticity.  If  he  really  considered  it  such,  why  was  he  at  so  much 
pains  in  collecting  others  ?  for  one  unanstcerable  argument  was  enough. 
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lished.  The  reason,  he  said,  was  obvious:  their  extrava- 
gance would  be  enough  to  refute  the  authenticity  of  Ossian. 
The  next  year,  therefore,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Macdonald, 
residing  in  Liverpool,  published  a  reply;  and  he  at  least 
clearly  proved  that  Laing's  Dissertation  did  not  merit  such 
high  epithets  as  masterly,  unanstcerahle,  &c. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  appeared  the  Committee  of 
the  Highland  Society's  "  Report,"  drawn  up  by  their 
Chairman,  the  celebrated  Henry  Mackenzie.  He  probably 
found  his  task  more  onerous  than  he  had  expected;  and 
hence  many  important  particulars — for  collecting  which 
the  Society  merits  great  praise — are  merely  given  in  the 
Appendix,  which  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
volume. 

The  Committee,  on  the  whole,  reported  that  Ossianic 
poetry  was  formerly  common,  general,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, through  the  Highlands;  but  that  they  could  not  say, 
how  much  of  his  collection  Macpherson  had  obtained  in  the 
form  in  which  he  had  given  it  to  the  public;  and  that  they 
had  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  one  poem,  the  same  in  title 
and  tenor  with  those  he  had  published.  They  were  inclined 
to  believe  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying  chasms,  and 
changing  what  he  considered  as  too  simple  or  rude  for  a 
modern  ear,  and  elevating  what  he  thought  below  the  stan- 
dard of  good  poetry.  But  to  what  degree  he  had  exercised 
these  liberties,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  determine.  The 
many  peculiar  advantages  he  possessed,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  putting  together  what  might  fairly  enough 
be  called  an  original  whole.  Regarding  "Timora,"  they  use 
several  ambiguous  expressions,  the  inference  from  which 
seems  to  be,  that  they  considered  it  mostly  Macpherson's 
composition. 

The  Report  contains  an  extract  from  a  Note-Book  kept 
by  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  in  a  tour  through  the  Highlands, 
in  1802.  He  was  attended  by  Professor  Playfair,  who 
signified  that  he  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion  with  his  noble 
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fellow-traveller.  He  states*  that  Mr  Campbell,  brother  to 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  told  them  he  had  often  compared 
several  of  the  poems  translated  by  JMacpherson  with  the 
originals,  as  orally  recited  to  him ;  and  that  he  found  them 
to  vary  but  little,  except  in  the  superior  expressiveness  of 
the  Gaelic,  a  circumstance  in  which  all  agreed  with  whom 
they  had  discoursed  on  the  subject.  Mrs  Nicholson  of 
Scorrybreck  repeated  to  them  a  short  poem  called  "  Dearg 
]\Iac  Deirg."  Its  style  was  heroic;  but  some  passages,  IMr 
Donald  IMartin  told  them,  led  him  to  suspect  its  antiquity. 
This  poem  she  gave  Macpherson,  though  it  has  not  appeared 
in  his  translation,  the  suspicious  passages  having  probably 
led  him  to  consider  it  a  modern  composition.  Besides  the 
poems,  there  were  a  number  of  tales  current  in  the  country, 
full  of  romantic  and  miraculous  feats,  and  attributing  to  the 
Fingalian  heroes  the  power  of  giants;  but  the  people  cau- 
tioned them  to  distinguish  betwixt  them.  These  travellers 
were  astonished  that  Dr  .Johnson  could  have  left  Skye  with- 
out having  got  rid  of  his  prejudices  against  Ossian.t 

The  Appendix  consists  of  the  letters  to  Dr  Blair,  and  to 
Mr  Mackenzie;  several  affidavits  and  declarations ;  several 
pieces  of  Gaelic  poetry,  with  translations  and  notes,  by  Dr 
Donald  Smith,  a  brother  of  Dr  John's;  and  a  few  extracts 
from  two  poems  by  Macpherson,  entitled  "  The  Hunter," 
and  "  Death."! 

*  It  may  he  proper  to  inform  the  reader  that,  in  using  my  authorities,  I 
have  generally  adhered  closely  to  their  own  expressions. 

t  The  learned  and  lamented  Dr  Leyilen,  while  in  the  West  Highlands 
in  1800,  likewise  obtained,  after  a  strict  inquiry,  evidences  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  poems  of  Ossian  were  geimine.  See  his  Life,  prefixed 
to  his  Poem<=,  and  in  the  "  Edinhuryh  Encyclopedia." 

+  Thr  MS.  from  which  thcM.  extract^  were  taken,  was  found  at  Belleville, 
Macphei>.in">  Hi:.'lilanrl  residence.  Ky  Mr  Anderson,  minister  of  Kingussie, 
one  of  Macphcrs.iirs  exccutm-s.  This  gentleman  did  not  at  first  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  communicate  the  poems  to  the  Committee,  as  they  were 
not  finished  for  public  inspection  by  the  author;  but  he  was  induced  to  do 
so  by  the  clamours  of  Mr  Laing,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bannatyne,  dated 
30th  March,  loO"2,  has  the  following  passages : — "  Now,  ray  Lord,  whether 
this  MS.  volume  be  Macpherson's  poetical  commonplace  book,  containing; 
those  classical  quotations  which  he  transferred  to  his  Ossian,  or  whether  it 
contain  his  original  English  poetry,  such  important  evidence  ought  not  to 
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Among  tlie  Gaelic  pieces  is  a  copy  of  "  Ossian's  Address 
to  the  Suu,"  in  Garon,  which  was  received  from  Mr  Mac- 
diarmid,  minister  of  AVeem,  who  took  it  down  from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  man  in  Glenlyon,  thirty  or  forty  years 
before.*     There  is  likewise  inserted  a  long  piece  compiled 

be  suppressed." — "  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Mr  Anderson  is  not  at  liberty  to 
produce  the  book  which  Mr  Macpherson  seemed  desirous  to  consign  to  ob- 
livion. Having  arraigned  Macpherson  at  the  bar  of  the  public,  as  one  of 
the  first  literary  impostors  in  modern  times,  I  have  imposed  an  opposite  ob- 
ligation on  his  friends  to  vindicate  and  rescue  his  memory,  if  they  can,  from 
the  imputation  of  forgery;  after  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  with- 
holding the  book,  but  that  it  would  serve  for  his  conviction." — Report,  p.  84. 
In  the  same  letter  he  vehemently  insists  upon  a  publication  of  all  the 
letters  to  Dr  Blair  and  the  Committee,  expecting  that  they  would  furnish 
him  with  some  additional  incontrovertible  detections ;  and  declaring  that  he 
designed  to  examine  the  evidence  in  a  postscript  to  the  next  edition  of  his 
Dissertation  and  History.  The  MS.  was  sent ;  the  correspondence  appeared ; 
and,  lo !  they  contained  not  a  single  detection ;  but  everything  indicated  the 
genuineness  of  the  poems.  Macpherson's  "  Death"  and  "  Hunter,"  which  . 
may  be  found  at  length  in  Laing's  Ossian,  are  such  wretched  productions, 
that  any  unprejudiced  person  might  see  at  once  the  author  was  quite  in- 
capable of  composing  Ossian.  The  contents  of  the  letters  were  all  unfavour- 
able to  Laing's  side  of  the  controversy,  and  therefore  he  took  no  farther 
notice  of  either,  save  that  he  published  the  poems  with  the  rest  of  "  Mac- 
pherson's Works  in  Rhyme." 

*  Another  copy  of  this  Address  had  been  given  to  Dr  Irvine,  minister  of 
Little  Dunkeld,  by  Captain  Morrison,  who  got  it  from  an  old  man  in  Skye 
about  170'5.  This  gentleman  likewise  sent  another  copy  which  he  had 
found  among  Macpherson's  original  papers,  when  he  was  transcribing  for 
him,  to  Mr  Mackinnon,  minister  of  Glendaruel.  Mr  Laing,  in  his  Disser- 
tation, had  spent  some  pages  in  showing  whence  the  imagery  of  this  piece 
had  been  derived,  and  said  some  of  them  were  obvious  imitations  which  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  mistake.  In  an  able  article  on  Ossian,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  "  Literary  Journal,"  written  by  the  editor,  Mr  Mac- 
diarmid,  junior,  in  which  he  exposed  Laing's  ignorance  of  Gaelic,  and  many 
of  his  mistakes,  it  was  said  that  he  would  now  be  under  the  necessity  of 
finding  some  other  imitator.  Laing  however  extricated  himself  from  the 
dilemma  with  singular  tact  and  address.  Morrison  said  that  he  got  the  ad- 
dress (meaning  the  one  he  gave  Mr  Mackinnon)  among  Macpherson's  papers. 
His  testimony,  therefore,  Laing  boldly  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Ossian, 
(or  Macpherson,)  expressly  contradicted  the  assertion,  that  Morrison  got  the 
one  he  gave  Dr  Irvine  in  Skye ;  though  Morrison  expressly  asserted,  in  the 
same  declaration,  that  he  had  given  the  Doctor  another,  (see  Appendix  to 
Report,  p.  177.)  With  respect  to  the  one  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Mr  Mae- 
diarmid,  it  must  have  been  copied  from  Macpherson's ;  and  the  story  of  the 
old  man  in  Glenlyon  was  all  a  fable,  notwithstanding  the  explicit  assertion 
of  a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity  to  the  contrary !  He  further  says,  Dr 
Irvine  fold  him  he  had  never  said  anything  to  Mr  Macdiarmid  on  the  sul)- 
ject;  as  if  this  were  to  affect  the  truth  of  his  statement.  It  is  evident  Mr 
Macdiarmid  was  correctly  informed,  through  whatever  channel  he  obtained 
his  information. 

Mr  Macdiamiid,  the  father,  likewise  transmitted  to  the  Committee  a  piece. 
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from  every  sLred  and  patch  which  had  any  resemblance  to 
"  Fingal,"  that^could  be  collected  from  all  the  Gaelic  MSS.  in 
the  Society's  possession.  Mr  Laing's  censure  on  this  piece 
of  Mosaic  is  quite  just. 

Some  stated  that  very  few  could  now  be  found  who  could 
repeat  any  of  these  poems  complete,  and  gave  a  very  satis- 
factory account  of  the  cause;*  others,  that  Mr  Macpherson 
had  not  collected  all  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian, — many 
of  them  equal  in  merit  to  any  in  his  collection,  t 

called  "  The  Bed  of  Gaul,"  which  was  found  to  correspond  very  nearly  with 
a  passage  in  Smith's  "  Sean  Dana."  This,  Mr  Laing  affirmed,  "  ivas  a  well 
known  fubricaiion,''''  (why  did  he  not  give  us  the  particulars  of  it?)  "  which 
assuredly  the  author  himself,  as  a  Christian  and  a  clergyman,  would  not  at- 
test upon  oath  as  authentic."  Mr  Laing  felt  confident  that  the  Doctor,  who 
had  shown  himself  quite  callous  on  this  s\ibject,  would  pay  no  regard  what- 
ever to  this  challenge.  But,  most  unfortunately,  being  afterwards  applied 
to  by  Dr  Graham,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  every  contributor,  dead  or  alive, 
must  renounce  his  right  before  he  could  take  the  merit  of  a  verse  or  lin«, 
(Graham's  Essay,  p.  234.)  As  the  Doctor  was  a  man  of  known  veracity, 
we  must  conclude  that  Mr  Laing  has  here,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
created  a  fact — a  device  to  which  he  has  had  recourse  more  than  once  in  com- 
posing his  "  masterly''''  Dissertation. 


'  Appendix,  pp.  4,  22,  38,  48,  0'5,  ] 
+  "  There  are  many  poems  ascribe( 
has  translated;  many  of  which,  I  dare  say,  he  never  heard;  and  of  these, 


e  many  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  more  than  Macpher 


a  few,  (in  my  humble  opinion,)  of  as  ihuch  poetical  merit  as  any  he  has 

inserted.  Macpherson  took  too  little  time  in  the  Highlands  and  Western 
Isles,  to  be  able  to  have  collected  the  whole  of  them ;  for,  as  the  works  of 
Ossian  are  dispersed  all  over  the  Higlilands,  there  is  not  a  -clan,  through 
whose  lands  j'ou  travel,  but  you  will  find  some  of  these  poems  among  them, 
which  are  not  to  be  met  with  anywhere  else." — Mr  Macleod's  Letter  to 
Dr  Blair,  Appendix,  p.  28.  This  gentleman  considered  the  most  effectual 
method  of  satisfying  doubts,  was,  to  invite  sceptics,  attended  by  interpreters, 
to  the  Highlands,  that  they  might  themselves  examine  the  matter.  "  You 
may  assure  them,"  he  continues,  "of  a  hospitable  reception;  and  wherever 
they  go,  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  will  find  out  to  them  the  old  men  who 
still  have  in  memory  most  of  the  works  of  Ossian,  and  the  traditionary  his- 
tory of  the  Fingalians.  I  would  engage  that  they  would  return  home  suf- 
ficiently satisfied  that  these  poems  belong  to  the  time  and  country  to  which 
they  are  ascribed."  This  plan  was,  in  some  measure,  followed  both  by  Mr 
Home,  and  by  Doctor  afterwards  Bishop  Percy,  who  published  the  "  Re- 
liques  of  old  English  Poetry;"  and  the  results  were  such  as  Mr  Macleod  had 
anticipated.  "  If  Mr  Home  had  been  possessed  of  the  second  sight,  and 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  authenticity  of  the  Poems  of  Ossian  would 
have  ever  been  called  in  question,  he  might  certainly  have  preserved  a  more 
distinct  and  accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  to 
light.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  is  pro- 
bably known  to  many  gentlemen  of  the  Highland  Society.  Mr  Home,  in 
travelling  through  the  Highlands,  has  met  with  several  common  people  who 
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There  are  four  letters  from  Dr  John  Smith  to  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, which  must  be  particularly  noticed.  In  the  first, 
he  obviates  some  objections.  The  third  contains  nothing 
worthy  of  notice;  but  the  second,  which  is  long,  contains 
various  particulars  relative  to  the  disputed  points.  He 
declares  he  heard  several  of  the  poems  before  he  ever  saw 
the  translation,  which  he  considered  much  inferior  to  the 
original.  When  collecting  those  he  afterwards  published, 
he  paid  no  regard  to  such  as  had  been  translated  by  Mac- 
pherson,  because  it  was  then  expected  he  himself  would 
publish  the  originals.  Afterwards,  when  this  became  doubt- 
ful, he  designed  to  collect  as  many  of  them  as  he  could; 
!)ut  finding  he  had  lost  by  those  he  had  published,  he  gave 
up  the  pursuit  of  Gaelic  poetry  altogether,  and  became  so 
regardless  of  it,  that  he  did  not  preserve  what  he  had  col- 
lected. Had  he  been  gifted  with  the  second  sights*  he  might 
now  have  had  many.  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  liberty 
used  by  the  translator,  he  thought  he  must  have  used  a  dis- 
cretionary power  in  making  one  correct  edition,  by  selecting 
and  rejecting  words,  lines,  or  even  stanzas ;  and  he  might 
have  sometimes  added,  here  and  there,  a  connecting  line  or 
sentence,  in  the  translation.  But  from  having  formerly 
compared  parts  of  the  original  and  translation,  the  impres- 
sion that  remained  on  his  mind  was,  that  the  liberty  taken 
was  no  more  than  he  thought  allowable;  and  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  still  less,  if  he 

repeated  to  him  many  hundred  lines  of  the  rhymes,"  (hymns?)  "as  they 
called  them.  Mr  Home,  having  usually  with  him  one  or  more  who  under- 
stood the  Gaelic  language,  made  the  rhymes  be  repeated  again,  which  the 
person  who  understood  both  languages  translated,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  the  tales  and  songs,  sung  by  the  boatmen  and  herds  in  the  High- 
lands, are  the  Poems  of  Ossian."— Note  from  Mr  Home  to  Mackenzie,  Ap- 
j)endix,  p.  69.  It  was  their  having  so  little  anticipated  what  was  to  happen, 
that  made  the  evidence  of  many  gentlemen  so  vague.  They  had  no  suspi- 
cion the  matter  was  ever  to  be  called  in  question;  and  when  called  upon 
to  give  their  evidence  forty  years  after,  they  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  they  could  not  give  a  definite  answer  to  every  query. — See  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol.  i.  p.  xlv. 

*  This,  of  course,  is  said  ironically;  for  the  Doctor  considered  the  seca:iii 
sight  a  delusion. — See  his  "  Sean  Daua,"  p.  5,  4to  edition. 
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liad  the  translator's  ovra  edition.  He  would  be  understood 
as  speaking  only  of  the  first  A'olume.  The  second  might  be 
equally  authentic;  but  he  did  not  feel  himself  warranted  to 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms.  He  did  not  remember  to 
have  heard  much  of  it  repeated  in  the  original.  He  thought 
when  he  read  it,  that  the  style  was,  in  some  parts,  more 
curt,  abrupt,  antl  aifected,  than  the  rest  of  Ossian's  poetry; 
and  that  he  thought,  if  the  translator  anywhere  used  too 
much  liberty,  it  was  here.  He  seemed  to  have  condemned 
and  fettered  the  sense  more  than  the  original  would  well 
bear.  In  comparing  the  specimen  of  the  origiual  given  in 
the  first  edition,  he  had  observed  several  words  of  which 
(as  he  thought)  the  translator  haxl  mistaken  the  meaning, 
which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  any  part  of  it  was  his  own 
composition,  as  some  alleged.  As  Mr  IMacpherson  collected 
most  of  his  originals  in  the  North  Highlands,  he  might  have 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  there,  though 
they  had  but  little  of  it  in  the  west;  at  least  so  far  as  he 
had  access  to  know;  for  as  he  remjoved  at  an  early  age 
(seventeen)  from  the  parts  where  the  poems  were  more 
generally  known  and  recited,  he  might  never  have  heard 
much  that  was  known  to  his  countrymen. 

In  a  conversation  with  Dr  Fraser,  minister  of  Inverary, 
that  gentleman  repeated  to  him  some  passages  which  he 
learned  from  a  James  Nicholson,  minister  in  Skye,  whom  he 
had  often  heard  for  hours  together  repeating  some  of  Os- 
sian's poems.  In  the  description  of  Cudulin's  car  and  horses, 
there  were  one  or  two  epithets  which  neither  of  them  under- 
stood. On  looking  at  Macpherson's  translation,  these  words 
were  omittecL  Nicholson  might  have  preserved  some  of  these 
poems ;  but  he  feared  he  did  uot,  as  the  difficulty  of  the 
Gaelic  orthography  deterred  even  scholars  from  attempting 
to  write  it. 

In  the  fourth  letter,  he  says,  he  never  read  a  page  of  the 
poems  he  himself  translated,  since  they  appeared.  One  man* 

*  This  was  Kennedy,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter. 
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from  whom  he  had  received  a  parcel  of  poems  without  any 
restriction,  threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  publishing  what 
he  called  translations  of  his  collection,  and  claimed  a  share 
in  the  profits,  which  were  only  a  serious  loss,  at  a  time  when 
the  Doctor  s  income  was  only  thirty  pounds  a-year ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  him  wish  that  Gaelic  poetry  had  been 
dead  before  he  was  born.  On  his  observing  the  beauty  of 
one  or  two  passages,  the  person  said,  these  were  his  oicn 
composition ;  an  assertion  which  the  Doctor  attributed  to 
his  vanity ;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  state  it  to  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie, and  leave  him  to  think  of  it  as  he  pleased ;  he  felt 
no  interest  in  the  question,  or  in  the  fate  of  the  poetry,  and 
knew  little  of  what  had  been  said,  pro  or  con,  for  many 
years.  That  at  least  the  stamina,  the  bones,  sinews,  and 
strength  of  a  great  part  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian, 
were  ancient,  might,  he  thought,  be  maintained  on  many 
good  grounds ;  but  that  some  things  modern  might  have  been 
superinduced,  would,  if  not  allowed,  be  at  least  believed,  on 
grounds  of  much  probability ;  and  to  separate  precisely  the 
one  from  the  other,  was  more  than  the  translator  himself, 
were  he  alive,  could  now  do,  if  he  had  not  begun  to  do  so 
from  the  beginning.  Even  then  he  might  not  be  sure  of 
the  genuineness  of  every  poem  or  passage  given  him  as  an- 
cient. He  suspected  the  originals,  if  published,  (as  he  ima- 
gined they  were  not  likely  to  be,)  were  never  intended  to 
decide  the  question  of  their  authenticity,  but  perhaps  to  ren- 
der it  problematical  or  suspicious.  He  was  sorry  he  had  no 
copy  of  his  own  translations,  having  used  the  one  he  had 
in  papering  a  dark  closet,  (he  questioned  if  any  other  copy 
had  ever  done  so  much  service.)  In  conclusion,  he  admired 
the  Committee's  zeal,  in  a  matter  to  which  only  their  zeal 
could  give  much  importance.* 

It  appears  from  several  testimonies,  that  these  poems  were 
invariably  ascribed  to  Ossian,  who  was  said  to  have  flourished 

*   The  respective  dates  of  the  four  letters  are — l()th  September,  '07;  31s' 
January,  '08  ;  lith  April,  '98  ;  and  2181  June,  ItJOa 
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at  a  very  remote  period,  and  whose  compositions  were  en- 
thusiastically admii-ed,  and  considered  superior  to  those  of 
every  other  bard,  from  which  they  were  said  to  be  easily 
distinguished.*  Tlioy  were  likewise  said  to  have  been  often 
acted,  t 

*  "  I  need  not  aver,  Sir,  that  these  poems  are  taken,  in  this  country,  to  be 
of  the  utmost  antiquity.  This  is  notorious  to  almost  all  those  who  speak 
the  Gaelic  language  in  Scotland.  The  historical  poems  of  Ossian  have  been 
for  ages  the  winter  evening  amusement  of  the  clans." — Macpherson  of  Strath- 
mashie.     See  Appendix,  p.  9. 

"  They  were,  by  the  traditions  of  our  forefathers,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  them,  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  to  the  most  remote  period  of  time  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  It  is  a  word  commonly  used  in  the  highlands 
to  this  day,  when  they  express  a  thing  belonging  to  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity, to  call  it  fiomitachk,  i.  e.  belonging  to  the  time  ofFi?igal.'" — Mr  Donald 
M'Leod,  minister  of  Glenelg.     Appendix,  p.  31. 

"  Though  some  of  the  old  bards  subsequent  to  Ossian,  attempted  to  imi- 
tate him,  every  man  acquainted  with  poetical  compositions  will  distinguish 
Ossian's  works  from  those  of  any  other  at  the  first  hearing." — "  Ossian  is  so 
very  happy  in  his  expressions,  that  no  man  can  translate  his  poetry  into  any 
language  without  losing  much  of  the  force,  beauty,  and  melody  of  the  ori- 
ginal."— From  the  Gaelic  of  Hugh  Macdonald,  Kilpheder.  Appendix,  p. 
38  et  seq. 

Ewan  M'Pherson  already  mentioned,  declared,  "  most  explicitly  and  posi- 
tively, that  he  was  certain  Mr  Macpherson  was  as  unequal  to  such  composi- 
tions as  the  declarant  himself,  who  could  no  more  make  them  than  take 
wings  and  fly:  that  he  believed  firmly  no  man,  excepting  Ossian  himself, 
was  ever  capable  of  making  such  Gaelic  poetry  as  Ossian's,  which  has  a  sub- 
limity and  nervousness  that  cannot  be  equalled  nor  successfully  imitated. 
Nor  can  the  Gaelic  of  Ossian  be  rendered  by  the  ablest  translator  into  any 
other  language  with  an  elegance  suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  original :  that 
he  never  heard  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  called  in  question  by 
any  Highlander  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  the  productions  of  his 
genius ;  that  he  never  would  have  conceived  any  individuals  could  have  the 
hardiness  to  put  their  own  sceptical  conceits  in  opposition  to  the  uniform 
tradition  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  a  whole  nation  for  many  successive 
generations.  He  did  not  believe  it  to  be  possible  for  men  who  understood 
Gaelic  well  to  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject  of  their  authenticity." — Ap- 
pendix, pp.  96,  98. 

Captain  Morrison  declared,  that  amidst  all  the  poetry  he  saw  or  heard,  he 
could  as  easily  distinguish  Ossian's  from  that  of  others,  by  specific  marks,  as 
he  could  Virgil's  from  Ovid  or  Horace :  that  the  poetry  of  the  Highlands 
could  be  traced  back  many  hundred  years,  and  eveiy  species,  as  well  as  every 
period,  distinguished  from  one  another. — App.  j).  178  ;  see  also  p.  1.5. 

+  "  The  old  Highlanders  commonly  entertained  one  another  with  the  repe- 
tition of  these  poems,  and  diverted  the  tediousness  of  the  winter  nights. 
When  they  met  to  watch  the  dead  corpse  of  their  friends,  they  spent  a  con- 
•siderable  part  of  the  night  in  repeating  the  poems,  and  talking  of  the  times 
of  Fingal.  They  often  laid  wagers  on  such  occasions  who  should  repeat 
most  of  the  poems ;  and  to  have  a  store  of  them  on  memoiy  was  reputed  not 
a  despicable  acquisition.  I  know  some  old  men  who  value  themselves  for 
having  gained  some  of  these  wagers.     The  Highlanders  at  their  festivals  and 

c2 
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The  same  year,  JVIr  Laiiig,  in  order,  we  may  presume,  to 
prop  the  tottering  fabric  of  his  Dissertation,  published  an 
edition  of  Ossian,  with  long  notes  and  observations,  which 
were  merely  amplifications  of  what  he  had  formerly  written, 
all  in  the  same  style,  and  equally  unsuccessful,  though  they 
demonstrated  the  writer's  indefatigable  industry  and  in- 
genuity. His  main  object  was  to  show  the  sources  whence 
Macpherson,  according  to  him,  had  derived  the  materials  of 
Ossian.  In  doing  this,  "  he  has,"  to  use  the  words  of  his 
reviewer,  "  gone  through  a  mass  of  poetry  enough  to  serve 
any  six  gentle  readers  for  their  lives."* 

In  1807,  Dr  Patrick  Graham,  minister  of  Aberfoyle,  pub- 
lished a  learned  Essay  on  these  poems.  It  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  refuting  Laing,  but  contains  some  new  evidence, 
which  is  here  given,  as  singularly  corroborative  of  that  ob- 
tained from  other  quarters.t 

Captain  Parker  of  Blochairn,  near  Glasgow,  became  ac- 
quainted, about  1758,  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Smith,  a  na- 
tive of  Mull,  who,  be  said,  was  a  man  of  great  respectabi- 
lity, and  well  known  to  many  gentlemen  then  in  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere  in  Scotland.  "  Our  intimacy,"  he  says, 
"  continued  during  all  his  life.  I  frequently  visited  him  at 
his  glebe,  about  three  miles  from  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  upon 

other  public  meetings,  acted  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Rude  and  simple  as  their 
manner  of  acting  was,  yet  any  brave  or  generous  action,  any  injury  or  dis- 
tress, exhibited  in  the  representation,  had  a  surprising  effect  towards  raising 
in  them  corresponding  passions  and  sentiments." — Rev.  Donald  Macleod. 
Appendix,  p.  28. 

"  Your  idea  of  Ossian 's  poems  having  been  originally  recited  in  a  dramatic 
form,  is  very  correct.  I  remember  when  I  was  at  Rutliveii  Srliuoi  with  Mr 
Macpherson,  (when  he  was  collecting  the  original  (Tuelic  poeui^,)  tci  have 
gone  with  him  to  several  late  wakes  in  Badenoch,  when  it  was  customary 
for  one  person  to  represent  one  character,  another  a  second,  and  so  on,  each 
person  repeating  their  respective  parts,  just  as  our  players  do  upon  the  stage." 
— Clark's  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair.  See  Appendix,  No.  6,  to  the  Baronet's 
"  Dissertation." 

'■  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  453. 

+  See  Graham's  Essay,  p.  8"J  et  seq.  This  work  contains  the  seventh 
Duan  of  Timora  in  Gaelic,  with  a  literal  translation,  and  an  excellent  Essay 
on  the  Mythology  of  Ossian,  by  Professor  Richardson  of  Glasgow. 

Notwithstanding  his  former  vaunting,  Mr  Laing  never  replied  either  to 
Macdonald,  to  Dr  Graham,  or  to  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
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the  west  branch  of  Elizabeth  River.  Wheu  friends  meet 
abroad,  particularly  the  natives  of  our  country,  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  and  of  our  friends,  are  a  never-failing  subject  of 
couA'ersation.  I  believe  my  friend  Colin  Rae,  Esq.,  late  of 
Aikenhead,  sent  me  the  first  copy  of  Ossian's  Poems,  col- 
lected by  jNIr  Macpherson,  which  came  to  Virginia.  I  soon 
carried  it  to  my  friend  Mr  Smith.  Upon  reading  a  few  lines 
from  the  poem  of  Timora, — '  Stop,  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  know 
that  poem.'  He  did  repeat  great  part  of  it,  and  explained 
it  with  an  exactness,  to  my  astonishment,  and  scarcely 
credible;  and  so  he  did  several  of  the  others.  I  left  the 
book  with  him.  Upon  returning  it,  he  said,  '  Had  he  been 
with  Mr  Macpherson,  he  could  have  given  hiA  some  other 
(poems)  of  Ossian,  well  worthy  of  preservation;  that  he 
remembered  them  almost  from  infancy;  that  repeating  them 
was  the  amusement  of  the  children  and  servants  about  his 
father's  house,  and  generally  in  all  the  West  Highlands; 
that  still,  walking  or  riding  alone,  he  pleased  himself  by 
repeating  them,  having  always  considered  that  poetry  su- 
perior to  any  other;  assuring  me  that  if  I  understood  the 
Gaelic,  I  would  be  convinced  that  many  beauties  in  these 
poems  could  not  be  translated,  without  losing  greatly  by 
the  change.'  Mr  Smith,"  Captain  Parker  adds,  "  died  in 
1772  or  1773,  I  suppose  about  seventy  years  old."  He 
also  cited  the  authority  of  his  fi'iend,  Mr  Dugald  Forbes, 
"  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  as  recollect- 
ing perfectly  well  to  have  heard  the  Rev.  Mr  Smith  in 
Virginia  often  mention  his  knowledge  of  these  poems  pre- 
vious to  their  translation  by  Macpherson."* 

*  Similar  to  this  is  a  document  transmitted  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
London,  by  Phineas  Bond,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  consisting  of  an  extract  of 
a  letter  to  him  from  the  Rev.  Colin  M'Farquhar,  dated  Newhaveu,  (Pennsyl- 
vania,) January  (Jth,  liJO(),  from  which  are  taken  the  following  passages: 
"  It  is  perffctlv  within  the  reach  of  my  recollection,  that,  ahout  forty  years 
ago,  or  thficl.v.  when  I  \v:i.s  living  in 'the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  the 
late  Mr  M-I"iicrs(>ii,  the  ii'imteil  ti'.i!i>hitor  of  Ossian's  poems,  took  a  tour 
then  thri)iigli  the  lligliliuids,  with  the  professed  design  of  possessing  himself 
of  as  many  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  as  he  possibly  could  find,  and  at  the  same 
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It  appears  that,  prior  to  1780,  one  Duncan  Kennedy,  a 
schoolmaster  in  Argyle,  had  made  that  collection  of  Gaelic 
poems  alluded  to  in  one  of  Dr  Smith's  letters  to  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie. It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.  About  this  time,  Dr  Graham  wrote 
to  him,  calling  his  attention  to  the  passage  concerning  him 
in  Smith's  letter,  and  stating  his  suspicions  that  the  charge 
was  well  founded,  and  that  if  such  was  the  case,  it  was 
highly  proper,  and  more  honourable  to  himself,  to  make  a 
fair  acknowledgment.  Kennedy  returned  a  long  letter  of 
fourteen  folio  pages,  in  which  he  says,  '■'■Want  oftimevfWl 
not  at  present  permit  me  to  answer  your  long  and  polite 
letter,  further  than  to  glance  over  it,  and  to  reply  to  the 
few  queries  you  have  put  to  me."  He  then  said,  that  if  the 
Doctor  would  send  him  his  copy  of  the  "  Sean  Dana,"*  he 
would  return  it  in  a  fortnight  with  the  parts  composed  by 
Ossian,  Orran,  &c.,  those  by  Dr  Smith,  and  his  own,  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  He  claimed  a  sixth  or  a  seventh  of  the 
MSS.  he  had  sold  to  the  Society,  most  of  which  additions 
Dr  Smith  had  never  seen,  having  been  composed  in  1785. 

time  had  applied  to  his  friends  in  other  parts,  to  assist  him  with  as  many  of 
these  poems  as  they  could  procure  ;  among  others  he  accosted  a  co-presbyter 
of  mine,  (a  particular  acquaintance  of  Mr  Ma«pherson's,)  who,  knowing  that 
a  man  of  distinguished  celebrity  in  that  way  had  resided  in  my  congregation, 
he  requested  the  favour  of  me  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  to  take 
down  in  writing  one  or  two  of  these  poems  from  his  lips ;  which  I  did,  but 
cannot  recollect  at  this  distance  of  time  the  name  of  the  poems,  though  I 
well  remember  they  were  lengthy,  and  irksome  to  me  to  write,  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  spell  the  Gaelic,  Celtic,  or  Irish  language,  on  account  of  the  many 
mute  or  quiescent  letters  contained  almost  in  every  word.  As  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  as  to  their  being  his  production,  I  have  no 
more  doubts  on  that  head  than  I  have  of  the  compositions  of  Horace  or 
Virgil,  to  be  the  works  of  those  celebrated  authors  ;  and  if,  in  my  opinion, 
any  person,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  dared  to  call  in  question  these 
poems,  he  would  be  branded  in  the  Highlands  with  the  epithets  of  an  idiot 
or  fool."  "  Well  do  I  remember  the  time  when  I  myself  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  stories  related  of  Fingal,  Oscar,  Ossian,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Highland 
Bard. — Upon  the  whole  I  cannot  therefore  forbear  calling  that  man  a  proud 
sceptic,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  customs  and  usages  anciently  prevailing  amongst  them,  who  can  once 
doubt  in  his  mind  these  poems  to  be  the  composition  of  Ossian." — Sir  John 
Sinclair's  "  Account  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,"  p.  74. 
*  i.  e.  "  Old  Poems,"  the  title  of  Dr  Smith's  Gaelic  Collection. 
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Tlie  rest,  he  believed,  was  certainly  composed  by  Ossian 
and  the  other  heroic  Bards.  The  genuine  poetry  of  Ossian 
was  perhaps  inimitable;  but  still,  a  good  Gaelic  scholar,  of 
a  good  ear,  and  well  acquainted  with  his  imagery,  and  the 
qualifications  and  names  of  his  favourite  heroes  and  pro- 
fessed enemies,  might  compose  verses  approximate  to  the 
excellence  of  the  original,  and  which  tiotone  in  a  thousand 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  from  the  real.  The  Doc- 
tor did  send  the  book,  but  it  was  not  returned  till  more  than 
a  year  had  elapsed,  and  after  repeated  applications.  It  was 
defaced  with  dots  and  marks  to  which  he  had  made  a  key  on 
the  fly  leaf,  which  he  afterwards  cut  out.  He  was  examined 
the  following  year  before  a  committee  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, and  made  similar  declarations,  with  additions.  * 

In  consequence  of  Kennedy  s  charge  against  Smith,  Dr 
Graham  wrote  to  him  also,  informing  him  of  what  had 
transpired,  and  requesting  an  explanation.  Dr  Smith  re- 
plied, that  if  any  alleged  he  passed  on  him  as  ancient  poetry 
his  own  composition,  he  had  no  interest  in  disputing  the 
allegation.  "  If  he  had,  he  would  try  whether  that  indivi- 
dual could  icrite  such  verses  as  he  claimed^  (no  doubt  the 
best, J  on  any  other  given  subject;  and  examine  whether 
these  passages  were  not  furnished  by  a  dozen  or  a  score  of 
other  contributors.  Every  contributor,  dead  or  alive,  must 
renounce  his  right,  before  he  (Dr  Smith)  could  take  the 
merit  of  a  verse  or  line,  unless  vanity  prompted  him  to 
take  the  contributions  of  such  as  were  dead,  and  unable  to 
dispute  his  claim.  But  that  he  would  leave  to  others;  and 
if  they  claimed  the  translation  as  well  as  the  original,  he 
woidd  not  dispute  it,  nor  care  who  might  believe  and  who 
might  doubt.  The  stopping  of  his  plough  by  a  shower  of 
rain  gave  him  more  concern  than  either."t 

As  the  publication  of  the  Gaelic  originals  would  have 

*  Graham's  Essay,  p.  210  et  seq.    The  reader  may  find  some  specimens 
of  Mr  Kennedy's  "Approximations  to  Ossian,"  in  Appendix  B. 
t  Graham's  Essay,  p.  232  et  seq. 
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lieen  inconsistent  with  the  professional  avocations  of  Mr 
John  Mackenzie's  administrator, "'  he  delivered  the  MSS. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  superintend  the  publication. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  the  necessary  arrangements  could 
be  effected;  and  additional  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
distance  of  the  corrector  of  the  press,  (the  Rev.  Dr  Alex. 
Stewart,  minister  of  Blair- Athole,  afterwards  of  Dingwall,) 
and  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr  Macfarlan,  before  he  had 
translated  the  Arguments  into  Latin,  t 

At  length,  however,  in  1807,  the  long  expected  originals 
of  Ossian  appeared,  with  Macfarlan's  literal  Latin  transla- 
tion; an  English  translation  of  the  first  Duan  of  Fingal,  by 
Dr  Ross  of  Lochbroom;  an  excellent  Dissertation  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair;  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Italian 
Dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Cesarotti,  with  notes  and  a  sup- 
plemental essay,  by  John  Macarthur,  L.L.D. 

Since  that  period,  nothing  has  transpired  regarding  these 
jjoems  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  except  that  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  some  points  in  history,  which  will  be 
afterwards  adverted  to,  indisputably  confirms  their  authen- 
ticity and  antiquity.  But  the  laudable  exertions  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair  brought  to  light  some  important  facts  which 
must  be  stated. 

Dr  Ross  having,  early  in  1806,  accidentally  mentioned 
to  him  that  Bishop  Cameron  of  the  Catholic  Church,  then 
residing  in  Edinburgh,  could  furnish  some  information  re- 
garding the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  the  Baronet  oj)ened  a 
correspondence  with  him,  and  eventually  with  Bishop  Chis- 
holm,  the  Rev.  John  Farquharson,  formerly  President  of  the 
Scots  College  at  Douay,  and  a  few  others,  from  which  he 
learned  various  particulars;  "  as  distinctly  proved,"  he  justly 
remarks,  "  as  any  series  of  facts  in  history."  | 

*  Mr  George  Mackenzie,  surgeon  to  the  42d  regiment. 
+  Sinclair's  "  Dissertation,"  p.  93  el  seq. 

X  This  correspondence  is  given  at  length  in  Sir  John's  Dissertation,  Os- 
sian's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  40  et  seq. 
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The  Rev.  John  Farquharson,  graiul-uucle  to  Farquharsou 
of  luverey,  returned  to  Scotland  from  the  continent  some- 
time between  1720  and  1730,  after  having  obtained  a  tho- 
rough classical  education.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  taste, 
and  well-known  sincerity  of  character,  and  withal  a  great 
admirer  of  the  ancient  poets.  At  this  time  he  knew  little 
Gaelic ;  but  he  commenced  a  serious  study  of  it,  and  was 
greatly  assisted  by  Mrs  Fraser  of  Culbokie,  a  celebrated 
Gaelic  scholar.  He  learned  to  read  the  language,  and  to 
write  it  grammatically,  so  that  the  pupil  soon  surpassed 
the  teacher.  This  lady,  by  making  him  acquainted  with 
several  ancient  poems,  gave  him  such  a  high  opinion  of 
Gaelic  poetry,  that  he  was  led  to  collect  everything  of  that 
kind  worth  notice,  which  fell  in  his  way.  He  appears  to 
have  received  many  from  Mrs  Fraser  herself,  who  possessed 
a  MS.  in  the  Gaelic  character,  written  some  time  after  the 
Restoration,  by  Mr  Peter  Macdonell,  chaplain  to  Glen- 
garry, by  whom  she  had  been  taught  Gaelic.  This  MS. 
was  kept  along  witli  some  other  poems  in  a  bag  which  she 
called  Balg  Solair  (purveying  bag.)  These  were  brought 
to  America  in  1774  by  Simon  Fraser,  one  of  her  sons. 
This  gentleman  was  an  oflScer  in  the  British  service  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  taken  prisoner  and  died 
in  jail.  All  the  additional  facts  that  I  could  learn  regard- 
ing the  IMS.,  are  contained  in  the  following  memorandum, 
which  I  received  from  Bishop  Macdonell  shortly  before  his 
death  : — 

"  When  James  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  was  collecting  the  MSS.  from  which  he  gleaned  the 
whole  of  his  work  as  it  now  stands,  he  preA'ailed  upon  his 
namesake,  Lachlan  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  in  Bade- 
noch, — a  gentleman  of  classical  education,  well  known  and 
esteemed  in  the  Highlands  on  account  of  his  poetical  genius 
and  agreeable  and  polished  manners, —  to  accomjjany  him 
to  some  of  the  families  on  the  west  coast  of  Inverness-shire, 
who  had  in  their  possession  MSS.  of  Ossian's  poems,  and 
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carefully  preserved  them  along  with  their  family  records. 
By  the  influence  of  Strathmashie,  those  MSS.  were  delivered 
to  James  Macpherson,  on  a  solemn  promise  of  returning 
them  to  their  owners  when  the  translation  should  be  finished. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  were  best  acquainted 
with  both  James  Macpherson  and  Strathmashie,  that  the 
former  was  incajiable  of  doing  justice  to  the  original ;  and 
that  whatever  merit  the  translation  may  possess,  it  is  owing 
to  Strathmashie.  But  that  gentleman  did  not  live  to  see  the 
work  finished  or  revised,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  so  many  mistakes  being  found  in  the  translation,  and  of 
«o  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  being  quite  lost,  and 
even  the  sense  in  several  places  misunderstood.  The  MSS. 
were  never  returned,  and  J.  Macpherson,  after  the  death  of 
Strathmashie,  is  believed  to  have  suppressed  or  destroyed 
them,  with  the  view  of  concealing  the  fallacies  and  infidelity 
of  the  translation,  or  of  having  it  supposed  that  he  himself 
was  the  author  of  the  whole.  I  was  myself  requested  by 
the  widow  of  Angus  Macdonell  of  Kyles,  in  Knoideart, 
when  missionary  in  Badenoch,  to  demand  from  the  said  J. 
Macpherson  a  MS.  containing  a  portion  of  Ossian's  poems, 
which  her  husband,  when  alive,  had  given  to  him,  on  the 
word  of  Strathmashie ;  and  I  called  upon  him  at  Baillebhil, 
in  Badenoch,  but  did  not  get  the  MS.  Another  manuscript 
was  given  by  the  family  of  Clanranald I  my- 
self saw  a  large  MS.  of  Ossian's  poems  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs  Fraser  of  Culbokie,  in  Strathglass,  which  she  called 
am  Balg  Sollair  (a  bag  of  fortuitous  goods.)  This  lady's 
residence  being  between  my  father's  house  and  the  school 
where  I  used  to  attend  with  her  grandchildren,  at  her  son's, 
Culbokie  House,  by  way  of  coaxing  me  to  remain  on  cold 
nights  at  her  own  house,  she  being  cousin  to  my  father,  she 
used  to  take  up  am  Balg  Sollair^  and  read  pieces  of  it  to 
me.  Although  a  very  young  boy  at  the  time,  I  got  so 
much  enraptured  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  achievements  of 
the  heroes  of  the  poem,  and  so  familiar  with  the  characters. 
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especially  of  Oscar,  Cathmor,  and  Cuthcliullin,  that  when 
]\Iacpherson's  translation  was  put  into  my  hands  in  the 
Scotch  college  of  Yalladolid  in  Spain,  many  years  after- 
wards, it  was  like  meeting  old  friends  with  whom  I  had 
been  intimately  acquainted.  Mrs  Eraser's  son,  Simon,  who 
had  a  classical  education,  and  was  an  excellent  Gaelic 
scholar,  on  emigrating  to  America  in  the  year  1774,  took 
am  Balg  Sollair  with  him  as  an  invaluable  treasure.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the  American 
colonies,  Mr  Fraser  joined  the  royal  standard,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  thrown  into  jail,  where  he 
died.  His  family  afterwards  removed  into  Canada;  his 
widow  and  eldest  son  died,  and  the  surviving  part  of  the 
family, — two  sons  and  three  daughters, — reside  now  in  the 
parish  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  county  of  Stormont,  and  east- 
ern district  of  Upper  Canada.  I  made  many  inquiries  of 
the  different  members  of  the  family,  but  could  trace  no  ves- 
tige of  the  Balg  Sollair. — (Signed)  Alexr.  Macdonell." 

Mr  Farquharson  collected  two  volumes  before  1745.  The 
one  was  a  closely  written  folio,  large  paper,  about  three 
inches  thick.  It  consisted  mainly  of  Ossian's  poems,  though 
it  contained  a  few  modern  pieces.  This  he  brought  with 
him  about  1753  to  Douay,  where  he  had  been  a  student,  and 
where  he  was  then  appointed  Prefect  of  Studies.  He  left 
the  other  in  Braemar ;  and  it  was  afterwards  destroyed. 
The  size  and  contents  of  this  volume  are  not  mentioned ; 
though,  from  his  leaving  it,  we  may  infer  that  he  considered 
it  less  valuable. 

Bishop  Chisholm,  and  JMr  James  MacGillivray,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Mr  Ronald  Macdonald,  Uist ;  and  John  Farquhar- 
son, Elgin  ;  attested,  that  they  had  often  seen  the  MS.  In 
1766  or  17G7,  Glendenning  of  Parton  sent  Mr  Farquharson 
a  copy  of  Macplierson's  translation,  and  their  attention  was 
consequently  more  closely  directed  to  the  MS.  Mr  Mac- 
Gillivray was  then  studying  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  and  used, 
with  a  sort  of  indignation,  to  hear  ]\Ir  Farquharson  assert 
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that  the  poems  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  "  He  was,"  says  Bishop  Chisholm,  "  a  great  profi- 
cient in  poetry,  and  much  admired  for  his  taste.  I  never 
saw  one  more  stubborn  or  stiff  in  denying  the  merit  of  High- 
land poets,  till  Macpherson's  translation  appeared,  which, 
when  compared  to  Mr  Farquharson's  collection,  made  a  con- 
vert of  him  ;  and  none  then  admired  Ossian  more  than  he." 

Mr  Farquharson  often  compared  the  Gaelic  MS.  with 
Macpherson's  translation,  and  he  affirmed  the  whole  of  the 
latter  was  inferior  to  the  original.  "  I  have,"  says  Mr  Mac- 
Gillivray,  "  an  hundred  times  seen  him  turning  over  his 
folio,  when  he  read  the  translation,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  Erse  ;  and  I  can  positively  say,  that  I  saw  him  in  this 
manner  go  through  the  whole  poems  of  Fingal  and  Timora. 
Although  I  cannot  speak  so  precisely  of  his  comparing  the 
other  poems  in  the  translation  with  his  manuscript,  I  am 
convinced  he  had  them,  as  he  spoke  in  general  of  his  having 
all  the  translated  poems ;  and  I  never  heard  him  mention 
that  any  poem  in  the  translation  was  wanting  in  his  collec- 
tion ;  whereas  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  there  were 
many  pieces  in  it  as  good  as  any  that  had  been  published, 
and  regret  that  the  translator  had  not  found  them,  or  had 
not  translated  them.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard 
him  tax  Mr  Macpherson's  translation,  with  deyiating  essen- 
tially/ from  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  have  done  had  he  found  grounds  for  it ;  for 
he  very  frequently  complained  that  he  did  not  come  up  to 
the  strength  of  the  original ;  and,  to  convince  us  of  this,  he 
used  to  repeat  the  Erse  expressions,  and  to  translate  them 
literally,  comparing  them  with  Macpherson's.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  he  seemed  to  ascribe  rather  to  the  nature  of 
the  two  languages,  than  to  any  inaccuracy  or  infidelity  in 
the  translator."  Mr  Farquharson  likewise  attests  that  lie 
had  often  seen  him  compare  the  poems  with  Macpherson's 
translation,  and  exclaiming  frequently  at  its  inaccuracy. 

Mr  Farquharson,  senior,  lived  latterly  at  Dinant,  and  re- 
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turned  to  Scotland  in  1773,  where  lie  died  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  On  his  return,  he  passed 
through  Douay,  and  there  left  the  MS.  with  his  country- 
men. "  He  seemed  to  think,"  says  Bishop  Cameron,  who 
was  intimate  with  him  for  several  years  after  his  return, 
"'  that  similar,  and  even  fuller,  collections  might  still  be 
formed,  with  little  trouble.  He  was  not  sensible  of  the 
rapid.,  the  incredlble,t]ie  total  change, which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.'' 
Mr  MacGillivray  returned  to  Scotland  in  1775,  and  Mr 
Ronald  Macdonald,  five  years  after.  The  MS.  was  still  at 
Douay  when  the  latter  left  the  place  ;  but  many  leaves  had 
been  torn,  some  lost,  and  some  used  to  kindle  the  fire,  as  it 
was  not  ancient,  and  the  students  understood  neither  the 
language  nor  the  character.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  MS.  to  Scotland,  (for  he  was  convinced  no  objec- 
tions would  have  been  made  to  his  taking  it,)  when  he  had 
acquired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic,  and  found 
how  matters  stood  with  respect  to  these  poems. 

They  were  all  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  irrecov- 
erably lost  during  the  times  of  the  Revolution,  if  it  had  not 
been  destroyed  before. 

In  1805,  Captain  John  Macdonald,  Thurso,  a  native  of 
Skye,  aged  seventy-seven,  being  judicially  interrogated  by 
Sir  John,  deponed,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  heard 
many  of  the  Gaelic  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  ;  that  when  he 
was  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  could  repeat 
from  one  to  two  hundred  of  these  poems  ;  (he  probably  con- 
sidered every  Duan  and  Episode  a  poem.)  These  he  learned 
from  a  very  old  man  who  sung  them  to  his  father  morning 
and  evening,  during  winter  and  spring  ;  but  that  at  present 
he  remembered  only  two  of  any  length.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr  James  Macpherson,  who  took  down  from 
him  many  of  these  poems  in  Skye  :  that  the  poems  "  Ca- 
Lodin,"  "  Covala,"  and  "Carrie,"  of  which  he  had  lately  seen 
the  copies  about  to  be  printed,  were  familiar  to  him  ;  that  ho 
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believed  he  often  repeated  tlicin  in  Gaelic,  some  of  them 
even  to  his  twentieth  year  ;  but  that  he  could  not  then  re- 
collect any  i:)articular  passage  of  them  :  that  he  has  heard 
in  Gaelic  several  addresses  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  evening 
star,  and  to  Malvina ;  and  likewise  the  Gaelic  poem  called 
"  The  Six  Bards." 

The  reader  must  have  observed  that  the  testimonies  of 
those  who  gave  their  evidence  on  this  subject,  are  remark- 
ably uniform.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic  language 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  doubt  that  Macjilierson  was 
anything  but  a  mere  translator,  excepting  Dr  Smith  and 
Mr  Kennedy.  As  for  Shaw,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  have 
been  as  firm  a  believer  in  Ossian,  subsequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Inquiry,  as  he  had  been  previously ;  for  he 
himself  took  down  many  of  these  poems  from  the  recitation 
of  individuals  who,  he  was  well  aware,  had  never  had  any 
kind  of  intercourse  with  Macpherson  ;  though  he  probably 
considered  it  most  prudent  to  burn  his  copies  of  them.  Dr 
M'Queen  did  not  consider  Macpherson  the  author  of  any 
part  of  his  translations,  but  only  that  he  had  connected  frag- 
ments, and  formed  them  into  regular  heroic  poems.  His 
sole  reason  for  thinking  so  was,  that  he  did  not  hear  them 
recited  as  they  appeared  in  Macpherson's  translation.'"' 

With  respect  to  Dr  Smith,  his  disappointment  and  dis- 
trust of  the  translator's  honesty  seemingly  led  him  to  enter- 
tain notions  more  unfavourable  to  the  genuineness  of  Ossian 
than  were  warranted  by  anything  he  knew ;  though  the 
Doctor  never  imagined  that  Macpherson  had  made  any 
material  additions  to  the  Gaelic,  or  had  omitted  anything  but 
what  he  considered  interpolations,  as  is  evident  from  his 
letters  to  Mr  Mackenzie.  Several  unanswerable  arguments, 
likewise,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  are  well 

*  We  have,  in  the  case  of  this  gentleman,  a  clear  proof  that  those  who 
authenticated  the  genuineness  of  Ossian 's  Poems,  were  not  all  so  blinded  by 
prejudice  that  they  mistook  one  poem  for  another,  but  that  they  candidly 
stated  what  they  thought,  and  were  careful  to  assert  nothing  of  the  truth  of 
which  they  had  not  satisfactory  evidence. 
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stated,  and  many  objections  ably  refuted,  in  his  ovra  Disser- 
tation ;  and  he  had  heard  many  of  them  recited  by  illiterate 
persons  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Macpherson  ;  while 
the  only  reason  he  could  mention  for  supposing  that  Mac- 
l)lierson  had  not  translated  literally  throughout,  was,  that 
the  style  of  the  second  volume  was  something  different  from 
that  of  the  first, — a  fact  very  easily  accounted  for, — and  that 
he  had  heard  little  of  the  Gaelic.  He  only  says,  it  would  be 
believed  (not  that  he  himself  believed)  some  things  modern 
might  have  been  superinduced.  The  Doctor  evidently  felt 
no  interest  in  this  unpleasant  subject ;  and,  being  anxious 
to  close  the  correspondence,  he  replied  like  one  who,  un- 
willing to  argue  any  longer,  allows  the  case  mai/  be  so  or  so. 
As  for  Kennedy,  he  could  never  adduce  the  shadow  of  a 
proof  that  any  part  of  their  respective  collections  were  com- 
posed either  by  Macpherson  or  Dr  Smith.  He  was  evi- 
dently very  vain,  fond  of  notoriety,  and  ambitious  of  being 
thought  a  bit  of  a  poet,  to  use  his  own  expression ;  while 
he  was  regardless,  not  only  of  others',  but  likewise  of  his 
own  moral  reputation ;  and  therefore  he  was  willing  to  sa- 
crifice his  name  for  honesty,  in  order  to  attain  his  favourite 
objects,  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of  his  small  abilities, 
if  sought  in  an  honourable  manner ;  and  of  course  he  did 
not  wish  to  stand  alone  in  iniquity.  Hence  his  charge 
against  these  gentlemen,  instead  of  being  "  an  ingenuous 
confession,"*  cannot  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  a  foul  aspersion,  proceeding  from  a  very  conceited, 
unprincipled  man.  The  absurdity  of  what  he  says  of  imi- 
tating Ossian  is  manifest  from  his  contradicting  himself. 

*  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  7th  edition,  article,  "  Ossian."  As  a 
specimen  of  the  veracity  of  this  writer,  it  may  he  stated,  that,  in  the  text, 
he  tells  us  the  origiuals  of  Ossian  never  appeared,  while  it  is  evident  he 
must  have  known  that  they  had :  for  in  a  note,  he  condemns  Dr  Macarthur's 
translation  of  Cesarotti's  Dissertation,  which,  he  gravely  tells  us,  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  1807,  in  8vo,  a  translation  which  was  bound  with  the 
very  originals,  the  publication  of  which  he  denies,  and  never  published  sepa- 
rately. The  rest  of  the  article  is  all  of  a  piece,  and  therefore  it  requires  no 
farther  notice. 
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First,  Ossian  is  inimitable;  immediately,  he  is  not  only 
imitable,  but,  he  may  he  very  closely  imitated.,  even  by  a 
person  of  no  genius. 

It  is  farther  objected  that  neither  Dr  Johnson  nor  Dr 
Young,  Mr  Hill  nor  Jerome  Stone,  could  find  any  of 
"  Ossian's  Poems"  in  the  Highlands  or  Isles.  With  respect 
to  the  former  two,  it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them 
applied  to  those  persons  who  were  likely  to  furnish  them 
with  any.  Jerome  Stone  never  traversed  any  part  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  Mr  Hill  states,*  that  he  met  with  many 
traditional  preservers  of  songs  in  different  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, some  of  whom  were  said  to  possess  various  poems  at- 
tributed to  Ossian  ;  although  "  he  had  neither  leisure  nor 
opportunities  to  collect  copies  of  them."  That  Shaw,  who 
travelled  through  the  country  twenty  years  after  Macpher- 
son,  should  have  found  so  much,  is  a  clear  proof  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  non-existence  of  such  poems  that  these  gentle- 
men did  not  hear  any  recited. 

Perhaps  the  most  plausible  argument  is  that  furnished  by 
the  Highland  Society's  finding  none  of  Ossian's  poems  com- 
plete. But  when  we  consider  the  multitudes  that  had 
emigrated,  the  vast  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
Highlands,  during  the  forty  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
Mr  Macpherson's  tour  ;t  it  is  easily  conceivable,  that,  in 

*  See  S2d  and  53d  vols,  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  whicli  tlie 
poems  he  collected  first  appeared. 

+  "  Within  a  century  back,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  have  undergone  ^ 
greater  revolution  than  ifor  ten  before  that  period."  "  Even  since  Maepherson 
gathered  his  collection,  the  amusements,  employments,  and  taste,  of  the 
Highlanders  are  much  altered.  A  greater  attention  to  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  pasturage,  has  quite  engrossed  that  partial  regard  that  was  paid, 
even  then,  to  the  song  of  the  bard.  In  twenty  years  hence,  if  manners  con- 
tinue to  change  so  fast  as  they  do  at  present,  the  faintest  trace  can  scarce  be 
found  of  our  ancient  tales  and  poems."  "  Among  the  causes  -which  make 
our  ancient  poems  vanish  so  rapidly,  poverty  and  the  iron  rod  should,  in 
most  places,  have  a  large  share."  "  Another  reason  is,  the  growth  of  industry, 
which  fills  up  all  the  blanks  of  time  to  better  advantage  ;  and  especially  the 
increase  of  more  useful  knowledge, — this  has  taught  our  youth  to  spend 
their  idle  time  to  a  far  more  valuable  purpose  than  was  done  by  their  fore- 
fathers." "  Above  all,  the  extinction  of  the  order  of  the  bards  hastened  the 
catastrophe  of  Ossian's  itoems." — Dr  Smith's  Dissertation,  published  in 
1780,  p.  123. 
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the  interval,  these  poems  might  have  all  been  lost.  As 
likewise  the  individuals  to  whom  the  Committee  applied, 
were  either  ecclesiastics  or  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
life,  it  is  possible  enough  that  several  might  have  been  known 
to  some  persons  of  the  lower  classes,  of  whom  the  Committee 
knew  nothing ;  for  the  clergy  were  always  hostile  to  them,'"' 
and  the  wealthy  had  mostly  lost  their  relish  for  them  !t   The 

*  "  Our  clergy,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Pope,  "  were  declared  enemies  to  the 
poems." — Appendix,  p.  53.  Mr  Pope  had  himself  set  about  collecting 
Ossian's  Poems,  in  1759,  in  connexion  with  one  Mr  Nicholson,  whose 
speedy  death  put  an  end  to  the  project.  "  And  great,"  says  Bishop  Carse- 
well,  in  his  introduction  to  a  Gaelic  Prayer-Book,  printed  in  1567,  "  is  the 
blindness,  and  sinful  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  evil  design,  of  such  as 
teach,  and  write,  and  cultivate  the  Gaelic  language,  that,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  for  themselves  the  vain  rewards  of  this  world,  they  are  more  de- 
sirous and  more  accustomed,  to  compose  vain,  tempting,  lying,  worldly  his- 
rning  the  Tuatha  de  Dannaihli,  (Tribes  of  the  Danni  or  Damni,) 
ng  warriors,  and  champions,  and  Fingal  Mac-Cumal,  and  con- 
cerning many  others,  (which  I  will  not  at  present  enumerate  or  mention,  in 
order  to  maintain  or  reprove  them,)  than  to  write,  and  teach,  and  maintain 
the  faithful  words  of  God,  and  of  the  perfect  way  of  tnith." — See  a  trans- 
lated extract  in  Report,  p.  17. 

t  The  cause  of  tins  neglect  is  well  explained  by  Dr  Fergusson.  "  It  (the 
Gaelic)  was  a  language  spoken  in  the  cottage,  but  not  in  the  parlour,  or  at 
the  table  of  any  gentleman.  Its  greatest  elegancies  were  to  be  learned  from 
herdsmen  or  deer-stealers.  It  was  connected  with  disatfection,  and  pro- 
scribed by  government.  Schools  were  erected  to  supplant  it,  by  teach- 
ing a  different  language.  There  were  no  books  in  it,  but  the  manuals  of 
religion,  and  these  in  so  awkward  and  clumsy  a  spelling,  that  few  could 
read  them.  The  fashionable  world  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  usual,  derided 
the  tone  and  accent  of  the  Highlanders,  believing  their  own  to  be  models 
of  elegance  and  harmony.  It  was  more  genteel  to  be  ignorant  than 
knowing  of  what  such  a  language  contained  ;  and  it  required  all  the  genius, 
learning,  and  courage  of  James "Maepherson,  to  perceive  and  affirm  that  the 
ancient  strains  of  Gaelic  poetry  might  compare  with  those  of  other  nations 
more  celebrated.  If  it  should  still  remain  a  question  with  many,  whether 
he  collected  or  composed  these  strains,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  ;  for  I  be- 
lieve that  what  he  got  in  writing  was  unknown  to  those  who  gave  it,  and 
the  merit  of  what  was  repeated  scarcely  felt.  And,  in  short,  that  he  him- 
self, at  times,  was  not  averse  to  be  thought  the  author  of  what  became  so 
much  celebrated  and  admired  throughout  Europe." — Letter  to  Mr  Macken- 
zie, p.  65. 

In  perceiving  and  asserting  the  merit  of  Gaelic  poetry,  Macpherson  was 
anticipated  by  Jerome  Stone,  a  native  of  Fife,  who  kept  a  school  at  Dunkeld, 
and  there  learned  G-elic.  In  a  letter,  dated  November  15th,  1755,  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  accompanied  with  a  rhjiihmical  version  of  an 
old  poem  called  "  The  Death  of  Fraoch,"  he  says:  "  Those  who  have  any 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  language,  must  know  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  poetical  compositions  in  it,  and  some  of  them  of  very 
great  antiquity,  whose  merit  entitles  them  to  an  exemption  from  the  un- 
fortunate neglect,  or  rather  abhorrence  to  which  ignorance  has  subjected 
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testimonies  of  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  already  q^uoted,  and  of 
Dr  Leyden,  prove  that  this  was  actually  the  case. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  entertaineil  by  the  Com- 
mittee, concerning  "  Timora,"  the  only  reasons  they  adduced 
for  considering  it  Macpherson's,  were,  that  they  thought 
the  style  both  of  the  translation  and  the  published  part  of 
the  original  of  that  poem,  differed  from  the  translation  of 
Fiugal,  and  some  parts  of  what  they  considered  the  Gaelic 
of  that  poem.  But  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  Macpher- 
son  would  be  more  careless  and  adhere  less  faithfully  to  the 
originals  in  the  second  volume,  than  in  the  first ;  and  as  for 
the  m.odernisms  which  t/iei/  thought  were  to  be  discovered 
in  the  seventh  book  of  "  Timora,"  they  are  merely  certain 
Gaelic  words  which  resemble  Latin,  English,  &c.,  industri- 
ously pointed  out  as  detections  by  Mr  Laing,  with  whose 
Dissertation  the  writer  of  the  Report  seems  to  have  been 
better  acquainted  than  with  many  of  the  evidences  adduced 
on  the  other  side,  evidences  of  which  that  gentleman 
prudently  took  no  direct  notice.  The  same  modernisms 
abound  in  every  Gaelic  book,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  write  a  line  in  that  language  free  from  them.  With 
respect  to  the  style  of  that  Duan,  I  can  discover  no  differ- 
ence between  it  and  the  rest  of  Ossian's  real  works. 

But  it  may  be  urged  against  these  poems  that  they  are 
at  present  unknown  in  the  Highlands,  while  several  still 
repeat  many  songs  of  inferior  merit.  This  fact  does  appa- 
rently militate  against  the  genuineness  of  the  poems.  But 
it  is  accounted  for  by  another  not  less  certain.  Though 
several  parts  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  have  been  published 
in  various  collections,  and  all  his  remains  circulated  through 

that  emphatic  language  in  which  they  were  composed.  Several  of  these 
performances  are  to  be  met  with,  which,  for  sublimity  of  sentiment,  ner- 
vousness of  expression,  and  high-spirited  metaphor  are  hardly  to  be  equalled 
among  the  chief  productions  of  the  most  cultivated  nations.  Others  of  them 
breathe  such  tenderness  and  simplicity  as  must  be  affecting  to  every  mind 
that  is  in  the  least  tinctured  with  the  softer  passions  of  pity  and  humanity." 
Stone  was  at  this  time  only  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  died,  I 
believe,  soon  after.— Report,  p.  23. 
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every  part  of  the  Highlands,  they  are  very  seldom  read,  far 
less  committed  to  memory.  The  causes  of  this  are,  the  sen- 
timents and  structure  of  the  poems.  The  martial  and  lofty 
strains  of  the  son  of  Fingal  accorded  much  better  with  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient,  than  it  does  with  that  of  the  modern 
Highlanders,  who  generally  prefer  songs  of  love,  humour, 
or  devotion;*  but  the  chief  cause  is  the  obsolete  dialect  in 
which  they  are  composed.t  The  structure  is  often  such  that 
it  grates  a  modern  ear,  while  there  are  many  words  quite 
obsolete,  and  several  used  in  a  sense  different  from  the 
present.  When  asked  why  they  prefer  the  translation  to 
the  original,  the  Highlanders  generally  answer,  that  the 
latter  is  strangely  worded,  and  in  a  good  measure  unintelli- 
gible to  them. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  possibly  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  so  long  ?  Formerly  the 
Gaelic  differed  from  Ossian's  much  less  than  at  present ; 
and  it  has  undergone  greater  changes  within  the  last  cen- 
tury than  during  the  twelve  preceding.  Men  heard  these 
poems  from  their  infancy — for  there  was  an  order  of  men 
whose  principal  business  it  was  to  learn  and  rehearse  them — 
and  thus  they  understood  their  beauties  and  became  fami- 
liar with  their  Archaisms,  which  then  only  rendered  them 
more  venerable.  But  now  the  Bardic  order  has  been  for  a 
considerable  time  extinct,  and  the  little  leisure  which  the 
Highlanders  have,  is  generally  devoted  to  some  other  em- 
ployment; so  that  not  many  now  read  the  original  of  Ossian 
at  all. 

Moreover  as  the  taste  for  such  poems  began  to  decline  a 
considerable  time  previous  to  Macpherson's  tour,  and  as  he 

*  The  martial  songs  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries 
are  now  as  little  relished  as  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Fingal. 

t  "  The  poems  are  composed  in  the  dialect  of  the  people  of  those  times, 
which  contains  many  words  now  obsolete,  that  would  be  to  us  altogether 
unintelligible,  were  it  not  that  they  are  preserved  in  the  works  of  Ossian, 
and  interpreted  by  old  men  and  Bards."  "  Ta  na  laoidhean  air  an  cur  sios," 
S,-c.     Hugh  Macdonald's  Declaration,  Appendix,  p.  38. 
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got  so  many  MSS.  as  would  contain  all  the  poems  he  pub- 
lished, even  supposing  Ossian's  works  formed  less  than  half 
their  contents,  it  is  very  possible  he  may  have  obtained 
several  poems  which  could  not  even  then  be  repeated  by 
a  single  individual  in  the  Highlands.  This  is  rendered 
extremely  probable  from  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Dr 
Smith.* 

It  may  be  farther  objected  that  no  part  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian  published  by  Macpherson  are  found  in  old  MSS. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  certainly  true;  and,  at  all  events, 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  several  MSS.  containing 
more  or  less  of  Ossianic  poetry  did  exist;  while  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  these  were  all  destroyed 
or  lost.t 

*  There  "  is  an  astonishing  correspondence  between  some  of  these  poems 
and  scenes  which  they  are  found  to  describe  ;  but  which  were  too  distant 
and  too  obsoire  for  the  translator  ever  to  see  or  hear  of,  and  concerning 
which  there  is  not  even  a  tradition,  as  far  as  ever  I  could  learn  ;  so  that  Mr 
Macpherson  must  have  found  them  in  MS.,  otherwise  they  had  never  ap- 
peared. I  mention  one  instance,  chosen  purposely  from  the  part  least  known 
in  Gaelic  of  the  whole  collection.  It  is  one  of  the  songs  of  Selma.  The 
names  of  Daura  and  Erath  there  spoken  of,  are  so  uncommon,  that  I  am 
confident  we  may  defy  anybody  to  produce  any  instance  of  their  being  heard 
in  name,  surname,  or  tradition.  Yet  in  an  obscure  and  almost  inaccessible 
part  of  Argyleshire,  which  it  is  certain  the  translator  of  Ossian  never  saw, 
and  which,  from  his  own  silence,  the  silence  of  tradition  upon  that  story, 
and  the  distance  and  obscurity  of  the  place,  it  is  equally  certain  he  never  heard 
of, — in  this  place  can  be  traced  out  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  uncommon 
names  of  that  episode,  which,  of  all  the  collection,  is  perhaps  the  least  known 
to  a  Gaelic  antiquary.  The  island  to  which  the  traitor  Erath  beguiled  Daura 
still  retains  his  name  of  Innis-Eraith,  '  the  island  of  Erath.'  The  ferry  and 
farm  contiguous  to  it,  derive  from  him  also  their  name  ;  and  about  a  mile 
distant  from  it  is  another  farm,  consisting  of  an  extensive  heath  bounded  by 
a  large  mountain-stream,  and  still  retaining  from  that  unfortunate  lady  the 
name  of  Dura'in,  '  the  stream  of  Daura.'  And  what  further  confirms  that 
this  is  the  scene  described  by  Ossian  is,  that  several  places  within  sight  of 
it  are  denominated  from  Connal,  and  others  of  his  heroes  whose  names  are 
better  known." — Dissertation,  p.  97.  The  reader  may  observe,  that  among 
the  many  poems  which  are  said  to  have  been  recited,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  subsequent  to  Macpherson's  journey,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of 
"  The  Songs  of  Selma." 

+  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  were  ever  very  numerous  ;  as  the  art 
of  writing  was  formerly  confined  chiefly  to  ecclesiastics,  who  seem  to  have, 
in  general,  entertained  so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  Ossian's  works,  that 
they  would  consider  it  a  sin  to  commit  any  of  his  poems  to  writing.  And 
even  had  a  knowledge  of  letters  been  more  general,  few  would  take  the 
trouble  of  writing  down  what  was  known  to  so  many.     Any  person  who 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  Macpherson  claimed  the  poems 
as  his  own,  and  confessed  that  Ossian  was  an  imposture. 
But  no  man  is  warranted  in  saying  that  he  confessed,  till 
he  first  show  it  is  a  fact  that  he  did  compose  them;  and 
even  if  he  had  explicitly  stated  that  he  was  the  sole  author, 
his  solitary  assertions  would  be  of  no  weight  whatever 
against  the  solemn  declarations  of  many  men  of  principle 
and  veracity.  But  Macpherson  never  affirmed  that  he  was 
the  author  of  these  poems.  Though  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct and  expressions  were  unjustifiable,  we  find  him  calling 
the  Gaelic  the  original  to  the  last,  even  in  private  memo- 
I'andums,*  ready  to  show  his  MSS.  when  required  to  do  so 
in  a  civil  manner,t  and  speaking  of  publishing  the  poems 
as  they  came  to  his  hands.  As  Dr  Maclntyre  only  charged 
him  w'lih.  filling  up  chasms  in  the  translation  of  "  Fingal" 
alone,  Macpherson's  answering  that  he  was  much  mistaken, 
and  that  he  had  less  of  that  to  do  than  he  supposed,  must 
have  implied  that  he  did  not  take  any  such  liberty,  farther 
than  supplying  a  word,  or  occasionally  a  sentence. 

It  has  been  objected  by  Mr  Laing  that  the  poem  of  Fin- 
will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Dr  Jamieson's 
"  History  of  the  Culdees,"  will  see  in  how  many  ways  Gaelic  MSS.  may 
have  been  lost.  Lachlan  Mac-Murrich  saw  some  parchment  MSS.  which 
belonged  to  his  father  cut  down  by  tailors  for  measures — (Report,  p.  279  ;) 
and  I  think  it  was  Pennant  who  found  some  used  as  packing-paper  by  a 
grocer  of  Inverary. 

*  Report,  p.  82. 

t  "  Not  long  ago,  he  offered  of  his  own  accord,  to  show  them  to  Mr 
MacLaggan  of  the  Forty-Second,  who  is  among  the  best  judges  of  the  Gaelic 
language  and  antiquities,  and  who  had  furnished  him  with  some  parts  of 
the  original  poems.  And  Professor  M'Leod  of  Glasgow,  some  years  ago, 
was  allowed  to  compare  two  whole  books  of  Fingal  with  the  original." — 
Smith's  Dissertation,  p.  95. — "  During  my  intimacy  with  Macpherson  for 
two  winters  in  London  in  1769  and  1770,  when  I  saw  him  daily,  and  lived  in 
intimacy  with  him  for  four  months  in  each  of  those  seasons,  I  was  never 
able  to  discover,  in  his  most  unguarded  moments,  that  he  was  any  other 
than  the  collector  and  translator  of  the  works  of  Ossian,  or  assumed  any 
other  merit  than  what  might  be  derived  from  thence.  But  I  have  heard 
him  express  the  greatest  contempt  and  disdain  for  those  who  thought  him 
the  fabricator  of  them.  If  there  was  any  person  who  asserted  that  Mac- 
pherson had  owned  it  to  himself,  even  that  would  not  shake  my  faith  ;  for 
I  knew  him  to  be  of  a  temper,  when  he  was  teased  and  fretted,  to  carry  his 
indignation  that  far." — Dr  Carlyle.     See  Appendix,  p.  67. 
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gal  closely  resembles  Macplierson's  "  Highlander;"  that  the 
2:>lot*  of  the  latter  exhibit  the  very  outlines  of  Fingal;  much 
of  the  same  imagery  and  incidents,  and  so  forth.     But  it 
was  very  natural  for  Macpherson  to  choose  such  a  subject  ; 
and  living,  as  he  did,  in  the  country  of  Ossian,  he  would 
naturally  employ  some  like  similes.     The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  completely  obviated  by  the  fact,  that  Macpherson 
was   acquainted  with  the  poem  of  Fingal,  and  probably 
heard  most  of  it,  before  the  publication  of  the  Highlander ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  his 
own  composition  some  of  those  beauties,  which,  he  said,  he 
admired  very  early,  and  which  he  had  never  the  smallest 
hope  of  seeing  in  an  English  dress.     Even  without  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  candour  would  have  required  us  to 
allow  that  the  style,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  the 
translator,  might  receive  a  strong  colouring  from  his  own 
turn  of  expression,  as  in  fact  it  has.     It  is  evident  the  style 
of  the  Highlander  differs  much  less  from  the  English  of 
Macpherson  than  it  does  from  the  Gaelic  of  Ossian.     But 
on  every  single  material  point,  Fingal  and  the  Highlander 
differ  as  widely  as  any  two  epic  poems  well  can;    and 
Laing's  attempt  to  set  them  on  a  level,  was  like  endeavour- 
ing to  amalgamate  gold  and  clay.      The  former,  which  fell 
into  endless  forgetfulness  immediately  on  its  appearance, 
contains  little  that  is  either  sublime  or  pathetic,  and  abounds 
with  bombast  and  puerilities.     That  Macpherson  failed  so 
miserably  in  his  attempt  at  imitating  Ossian,  evidently  in- 
dicates that  he  was  incapable  of  composing  these  poems,  as 
has  been  well  shown  by  the  learned  author  of  "  The  History 
of  Poetry  in  Scotland," t  whose  unanswerable  arguments  Mr 
Laing  judged  it  most  proper  not  to  combat. 

*  It  is  rather  strange  he  should  have  made  such  an  ohjection,  when  it  is 
evident  that  the  poems  of  Ossian,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  another  place, 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  plot. 

+  Vol.  i.  p.  37. — It  has  indeed  been  said  that  his  taste  and  style  were  im- 
proved before  the  publication  of  his  translations,  by  attending  Dr  Blair's 
Lectures.      But  much  which  neither  lectures  nor  mere  study  could  ever 
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That  Macphersou  sometimes  omitted  passages  which  he 
had  good  reason  to  consider  interpolations,  and  that  he 
sometimes  arranged  the  disjointed  parts  of  a  poem,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  deny.  In  acting  thus,  he  only  performed 
his  duty.  Some  blamed  him  for  omitting  what,  they  con- 
sidered, originally  formed  a  part  of  the  poem.  But  in  those 
instances  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  pas- 
sages omitted,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Mr  Macpher- 
son  was  right,  and  that  his  more  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Ossian's  works,  and  superior  critical  acumen,  enabled 
him  to  detect  certain  marks  of  interpolation  which  escaped 
their  notice.*  In  arranging  those  poems  which  he  may 
have  found  in  detached  pieces,  the  sense  will  show  that  he 
has  set  them  in  their  natural  and  primitive  order,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  even  this  much  was  done  except  in 
the  case  of  Timora.  But  that  he  made  any  additions  what- 
ever to  the  Gaelic,  or  any  improper  omissions,  or  gave  the 
poems  any  other  form  than  that  in  which  they  were  origi- 
nally composed,  are  suppositions  contradicted  by  the  express 
testimonies  of  those  gentlemen  who  transcribed  the  poems 
for  him,t  and  by  those  of  persons  who  closely  comjmred  his 
translation  with  poems  taken  down  from  recitation-  The 
Douay  MS.  alone,  finished  when  JNIacpherson  was  a  child, 
would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  on  these  points,  were 
there  no  other.  It  contained  all  the  poems  he  translated, 
with  no  variation  except  such  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
hurried,  inaccurate  translation- 

I  might  now  adduce  many  arguments  to  show  that  Mac- 
phersou could  not  have  been  the  author;|  but  it  is  needless. 

produce,  was  required  to  make  the  author  of  the  "  Hunter"  and  the  "  High- 
lander" capable  of  composing  "  Fingal"  and  "  Timora  ;"  and  the  poems  he 
composed  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  his  translation  are  quite  as  con- 
temjjtible  as  those  which  he  had  written  previously. 


e  Appendix  B. 
le  Gaelic  w; 


•f-  The  Gaelic  was  mostly  taken  down  from  oral  repetition,  or  transcribed 
from  MSS.  and  afterwards  prepared  for  the  press,  by  others. 

%  When  one  considers  only  the  circumstances  attending  the  collection  of 
the  poems,  the  self-conceit  of  Macpherson,  his  inadequate  knowledge  of 
Gaelic,  and  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents — every  one  of  his  own  compositions, 
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For  he  who  rejects  the  positive  testimonies  of  so  mauy  men 
of  strict  veracity,  in  cases  where  they  could  not  be  mistaken, 
would  not  certainly  be  convinced  by  any  more  indirect  evi- 
dence, however  satisfactory  to  persons  of  unbiassed  minds. 


PART  II. 


The  objections  urged  against  these  poems  are  all  so  many 
indications  of  their  authenticity;  they  are  evinced  to  he 
the  genuine  productions  of  one  person,  from  internal 
proofs:  and  every  hypothesis  is  untenable  except  that 
which  assigns  them  to  Ossian,  a  Caledonian  warrior 

■   and  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  these  poems  are  not  Mac- 
I)herson's;  but  before  we  can  consider  them  the  genuine 
productions  of  Ossian,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  all  the  compositions  of  the  person  to  whom  they 
have  been  generally  assigned,  and  that  they  have  not 
been  corrupted  during  the  many  ages  through  which  they 
were  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition.  For  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  Ossian's,  because  they  are  not 
Macpherson's;  and  there  are  many  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossian 
which  bear  internal  marks  of  being  either  altogether  spuri- 
ous, or  so  much  modernized  and  interpolated,  that  they  can- 
not, with  any  propriety,  be  considered  his. 

whether  in  prose  or  in  verse,  as  well  as  his  translation  of  Homer,  having 
been  long  consigned  to  the  shades  of  lasting  oblivion — I  think  he  would 
rest  satisfied,  were  there  no  other  evidence,  that,  whoever  was  the  author,  it 
could  not  have  been  Macpherson.  The  only  efficient  motive  he  could  have 
for  forfeiting  his  character,  and  the  applause  due  to  the  author  of  such  com- 
positions, was,  the  expectation  that  his  compositions  would  thus  be  better 
received.  But  the  praises  lavished  on  the  Fragments  would  satisfy  a  person 
much  less  diffident  of  his  own  abilities  than  Macpherson,  that  the  produc- 
tions of  the  author  would  be  well  received  without  the  aid  of  any  name  but 
:  and  though  it  be  allowed  that  these  are  not  his,  it  cannot  be 
" self  quite  capable  of  composing  poems  of  e([ual, 
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There  are  two  imiwrtant  circumstances  wliicli  Laing  and 
others,  in  their  fixed  determination  to  father  the  poems  ou 
Macpherson,  have  conveniently  overlooked.  The  one  is, 
that  though  it  could  be  demonstrated  they  are  modern,  it  is 
not  therefore  to  be  inferred  they  are  Macpherson's;  and 
the  other,  that  though  some  were  manifestly  modern,  the 
rest  might  be  ancient.  The  testimonies  of  competent,  un- 
exceptionable witnesses,*  are  certainly  admissible  in  this 
case ;  for  it  is  evidently  possible  that  some  other  individual 
was  the  author.  They  were  not  warranted  in  declaring  all 
the  poems  modern  though  some  did  exhibit  unquestionable 
marks  of  spuriousness.t  For  Macpherson  might  have  re- 
ceived as  Ossian's,  some  modern  pieces  of  which  the  spuri- 
ousness  could  be  detected  only  by  a  more  rigid  scrutiny 
than  his  hurry  permitted  him  to  perform.  It  will  appear, 
however,  that  all  the  Gaelic  poems  bear  every  mark  of 
genuineness;  and  that  while  several  of  these  objections  are 
plausible,  they  are  far  from  being  conclusive,  and  exactly  those 
which  an  impostor  would  have  anticipated  and  obviated.;}: 

*  Every  one  will  admit  that  this  title  is  justly  due  to  sensible  men  of 
known  veracity,  who  only  attest  what  they  themselves  have  actually  heard, 
seen,  or  done,  especially  when  their  assertions  are  not  improbable — far  less, 
utterly  incredible — and  they  can  have  no  adequate  motive  for  affirming  pal- 
pable falsehoods.  Such  were  those  on  whose  evidence  I  relied  for  the  truth 
of  the  statements  contained  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation.  With 
their  opinions,  on  the  antiquity  of  the  poems,  we  had  then  no  concern.  In- 
deed so  careful  were  they  to  assert  nothing  for  the  truth  of  which  they  could 
not  vouch,  that  they  only  affirmed  the  poems  were  universally  held  to  he 
Ossian''s  and  reputed  very  ancient.  To  suppose  that  such  men  should  assert 
what  they  well  knew  to  be  untrue,  from  such  a  pure  feeling  as  love  of  country, 
even  when  they  must  have  seen  that  they  would  inevitably  be  detected,  or 
that  they  were  misled  from  not  inquiring  sufficiently  when  no  inquiry  what- 
ever was  necessary ;  such  assertions  are  manifestly  absurd. 

■f-  Speaking  of  those  gentlemen  who  gave  their  testimonies  in  favour  of 
Ossian,  Mr  Laing,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  Dissertation,  says:  ^^ Had 
Air  Macpherson,  iTisteadofan  epnc  poem,  proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  fietv 
pospel,  I  verily  believe  lie  u-ould  have  obtained  the  sanie  attestations."  It  is 
thus  that  the  ingenious  gentleman  has  setasidethetestimoniesof  men  whose 

ity  even  he  did  not  venture  to  call  in  question,  otherwise  than  by 

al  ir   '       *' 


general  insinuations,  such  as  the  abov 

:J:  With  regard  to  those  translated  by  jVIa<?phersou,  the  originals 
which  are  lost,  it  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  discuss  the  question 
their  genuineness.  But  the  contents  of  the  Douay  MS.  prove  that  none 
them  are  Macpherson's,  though  indeed  we  might  safely  conclude  they  wi 
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Having  sliown  that  the  poems  were  universally  attributed 
to  Ossian,  (a  name  very  famous  in  tradition,)  and  deemed 
very  ancient,  I  might  now  proceed  to  prove  that  they 
must  be  his,  and  leave  objectors  to  settle  most  of  their  dif- 
ficulties as  they  please.  But  as  it  is  always  easier  to  dis- 
believe a  proposition  than  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  which 
its  admission  may  involve,  and  as  those  who  entertain  only 
a  vague  notion — not  to  say  a  settled  conviction — that  the 
thing  to  be  proved  is  nearly  impossible,  generally  fail  to 
weigh  evidences  with  candour  and  attention,  while  many 
have  not  scrupled  to  call  the  oral  transmission  of  poetiy 
from  the  third  to  the  eighteenth  century,  a  thing  altogether 
impossible;  it  will  first  be  necessary  particularly  to  consider 
every  objection  of  auy  force.  To  examine  in  detail  all  the 
objections  ever  urged,  would  require  a  large  volume.  But 
this  is  unnecessary;  for  many  are  founded  on  assertions 
which  will  appear  from  what  has  been  already  shown,  to 
be  at  variance  with  facts ;  and  others  derive  all  their  weight 
from  the  mistranslations  or  mistakes  of  Macpherson. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  is,  the  fancied  difficulty  of 
handing  down  such  a  quantity  of  poetry  through  a  period 
of  fifteen  centuries,  solely  by  oral  tradition.  This  has  ap- 
peared to  some  so  incredible  that  any  evidence  of  it  deserved 
no  regard.  That  it  is  a  fact  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
literature,  and  in  itself  at  first  sight  very  improbable^  will 

ancient  from  the  gentleman's  acuteness  in  detecting  the  compositions  of  later 
times,  and  his  honourable  conduct  till  after  the  appearance  of  his  transla- 
tions; while  they  offer  every  internal  indication  of  antiquity,  and  none 
whatever  of  modern  composition,  except  only  the  "  Battle  of  Lora."  And 
the  mention  of  a  hundred  hmcks  is  not  conclusive  against  it,  but  the  reverse, 
as  hawking  was  then  practised  in  this  island ;  while  Macpherson  or  some 
reciter,  may  have  increased  the  number.  There  is  no  mention  whatever  of 
the  Popish  priests  alluded  to  by  Laing,  who  evidently  presumed  that  the 
readers  of  his  Dissertation  were  never  to  question  the  truth  of  all  his  state- 
ments. There  is  a  version  of  this  poem  still  extant  in  Gaelic  ;  but  it  is 
evidently  corrupt.  It  differs  from  Macpherson's  in  various  particulars ;  but 
the  story,  and  even  much  of  the  language,  is  the  same.  The  existence  of 
golden  arrows  in  Scotland  at  that  period  is  so  improbable,  that  no  impostor 
so  intelligent  as  Macpherson  would  ever  have  introduced  them.  The  poem 
from  which  he  translated  was  probably  interpolated. 
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be  readily  granted.  But  that  it  is  impossible,  no  one  will 
maintain  except  those  who  hold  that  everything  contrary 
to  "  our  firm  and  unanswerable  experience''  is  so — a  most 
irrational  dogma;  because  the  least  reflection  may  convince 
any  person  that  many  things  are  not  even  improbable^ 
though  they  may  never  have  been  experienced  by  any  de- 
scendant of  Adam.  And  such  will  this  appear,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  attachment  of  the  Gaidils  of  Scotland  to  poetry  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  proof.  Many  other  rude 
nations  have  been  remarkable  for  the  cultivation  of  song:  but 
their  mode  of  life,  their  strong  feelings,  their  habit  of  close 
observation,  and  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  of  their 
country,  particularly  fitted  them  to  express  in  the  language 
of  the  bards,  "  the  deeds  of  days  gone  by,"  and  made  them 
listen  with  great  delight  to  the  energetic  strains  of  these 
"  children  of  music."  Their  mode  of  living  was  simple, 
and  their  necessary  occupations  few.  Consequently  they 
had  much  vacant  time,  particularly  during  the  long  winter 
nights,  the  tedium  of  which,  as  they  were  mostly  illiterate, 
and  had  few  tojjics  of  conversation,  was  relieved  chiefly  by 
the  tales  of  the  olden  time,  generally  couched  in  Averse.* 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as 
the  Irish,  Gauls,  Britons,  and  Germans,  the  bards  were,  from 
the  earliest  times,  a  distinct  order,  whose  principal  duty 
was,  to  sing  the  exploits  of  their  warriors  in  strains  com- 
posed either  by  themselves  or  by  some  of  their  predeces- 
sors. With  respect  to  these  poems,  in  particular,  we  have 
the  most  credible  evidence  that  they  constituted  the  chief 
entertainment  of  the  Highlanders,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  Bardic  order  was  hardly  extinct  in 
Scotland  even  when  Macpherson  collected  these  poems.+ 

*  This  has  the  advantage  of  greatly  assisting  the  memory,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  pleases  the  ear,  and  even  affects  the  feelings.  Hence  it  is  that 
metrical  compositions  almost  always  precede  prose. 

+  Report,  pp.  "20,  "278.  Smith's  Dissertation,  p.  125.  Neil  Mac-Murrich, 
who  may  be  styled  the  last  of  the  Bards,  appears  to  have  died  in  1766  or  1767. 
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Mr  Laing  has  declared  it  impossible  to  commit  so  great 
a  number  of  verses  to  memory,  alleging  witlial,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  employed,  since  the 
era  of  Fingal,  in  the  recitation  of  poems  neither  so  long  nor 
so  intricate  as  Ossian's ;  "  and  how  small  a  portion,"  he 
asks,  "of  the  Psalms  or  Liturgy  can  be  preserved  by  memory, 
much  less  transmited  by  oral  tradition,  for  one  generation  ?" 
It  is  doubtful  whether  one-fourth  of  the  civilized  world  has 
been  so  employed;  and  it  may  likewise  be  justly  suspected 
whether  many  of  those  who  did  occasionally  read  the  Psalms 
or  Liturgy,  had  not  a  keener  relish  for  other  compositions. 
With  such  as  had  not,  the  case  was  far  otherwise  than  he 
represents.*  But  with  respect  to  Ossian's  works,  they  were 
enthusiastically  admired  both  by  reciters  and  auditors. 

Mr  Laing  was  likewise  mistaken  in  asserting  that  the 
poems  of  Ossian  were  more  intricate  than  the  Psalms.t  The 
quantity  and  the  rhymes  J  both  vary;  but  no  poetry  is' 
more  easily  committed  to  memory,  or  retained  with  less 
effort  than  Ossian's,  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  conciseness 


*  «  Though  the  Bible,  the  Psalter,  or  the  Prayer-hook,  are  to  be  found  in 
every  family,  instances  are  not  rare  of  persons  who  can  repeat  most  correctly 
every  syllable  of  the  Psalms  and  Hymns  which  are  most  frequently  used :  nay, 
in  many  of  our  lowland  cottages,  Mr  Laing  might  have  found  persons  who 
would  have  recited  to  him  almost  any  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which 
he  might  have  chosen  to  hear  ;  and  would  perhaps,  if  he  had  patience  to  lis- 
ten, have  illustrated  the  passages  recited  by  the  commentaries  or  expositions 
of  their  favourite  preachers." — Rev.  A.  Stewart's  Dissertation,  p.  531,  ap- 
pended to  Ossian.   Edin.  1819. 

•f*  He  must  have  been  well  aware  that  this  statement  was  erroneous  ;  for 
he  had  carefully  read  considerable  portions  of  the  original,  as  aj)pears  from 
his  own  Dissertation  and  Notes. 

X  Mr  Laing  very  peremptorily  affirms  that  rhyme  is  a  Monkish  inven- 
tion, and  that  it  was  unknown  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Before  making  the  former  assertion,  he  ought  either  to  have  proved 
by  argument  that  it  was  impossible — or  at  least  extremely  improbable — that 
a  people  so  fond  of  poetry  as  the  ancient  Gaidils  knew  nothing  of  such  a 
simple  invention  ;  or  he  ought  to  have  adduced  some  slight  direct  evidence 
that  they  were  so.  In  the  latter  assertion,  he  was  quite  mistaken:  for 
Giraldus,  in  his  Description  of  Wales,  ch.  xii.  expressly  says  that  the  Welsh 
excelled  in  the  composition  of  rhyming  songs.  In  cantilenis  rh/thmicis  et 
dictamlne,  tam  subtiles  inveniuntur  ut  mirae  et  exquisitae  inventionis,  tam 
verborum  quam  sententiarum  proferant  exornationes  ;  unde  et  poetas  (quos 
Bardos  vocant)  ad  hoc  deputatos  multos  invenias. 
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of  his  nervous  style,  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions,  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  the  impressiveness  of  the  sentiments, 
and  the  double  rhymes.  Though  these  are  not  so  close  in 
Gaelic  as  in  English  poetry — the  rhyme  being  considered 
as  constituted  in  the  former  by  similarity  of  vowel  sounds, 
without  any  regard  to  the  final  consonants — yet  they  equally 
assist  the  memory,  while  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
termination  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  and  consequently 
the  ear  is  not  so  soon  palled.  Ossiau's  poetry  consists 
throughout  of  octosyllabic  verse.  It  is  mostly  in  quatrains, 
the  third  line,  and  some  word  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  and  fourth  rhyming  with  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
rhyming  with  the  second.  The  most  common  metre  is,  an 
iambus  and  two  anapaests.  The  iambic  dimeter  likewise 
often  occurs.  We  sometimes — but  not  often — find  the  order 
of  the  first  inverted,  when  something  particularly  unpleasant 
is  described,  the  verse  in  this  case  consisting  of  two  dactyles 
and  a  trochee.  Sometimes  we  find  a  hypercatalectic  syllable 
attached  to  the  first  and  third,  and  sometimes  to  the  second 
and  fourth  syllables.  Couplets  occur,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  rarely,  and  seldom  more  than  three  or  four — gene- 
rally only  one  or  two — in  the  same  place.  The  metre  of 
these  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  quatrains,  but  in  some  in- 
stances the  final  words  rhyme;  in  others,  the  final  word  of 
the  former  and  some  word  about  the  middle  of  the  latter. 
These  are  apparently  the  only  kinds  of  verse  originally 
found  in  the  works  of  Ossian;  for  though  there  are  some 
instances  of  triplets,  these  are  so  few,  and  the  sense  in  that 
place  almost  uniformly  so  obscure,  and  the  style  so  abrupt, 
that  it  is  most  probable  a  line  has  been  lost  in  all  such  cases. 
That  the  reader  may  easily  understand  what  has  been  said, 
and  in  some  measure  judge  for  himself  regarding  its  truth, 
specimens  of  all  these  kinds  of  verse  are  subjoined.  This  is 
the  more  necessary,  as  some  have  maintained  that  no  rkyines 
occur  in  Ossian. 
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1.  Togaivjse,  mo  varldan,  am/oww; 
Am  maijrech  bi  'n  long  \  si  fo  sheol; 
Bi'  m'  as|ter  in  gorm-|ghlenibh  thonn 
Gu  Car|ric  nan  sdn\n  a's  nan  seod. 

Carrie,  vol.  i.  p.  98. 

2.  Is  beo  I  an  trioth|,  ov  iul  ]  na  seilg 
Phill  laoich  |  na.  feirg  \  mar  holu|is  chor; 
Tagrlan  |  air  scloth  |  nan  cop  |  gun  veirg; 
£  fein  I  's  an  lelrg  \  in  sO|lus  mor. 

Carrie, -p.  134. 

3.  Gruaim  air  na  |  braitliribh  fo  |  Srdati 
Thachir  an  |  suilen  an  |  sd  chir 
Thionda  \o  \  cheile  na\gdrv-threin 
Vuail  iat  an  |  sciotha  's  an  ]  larich. 

Ca-Lodin,  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

4.  "  Ce  matlhas  th'  aig  na|vid  iofhlov:" 
Duirt  cean|ard  nan  Jriolthan  ag   e\rXdh; 
"  'N  do  theich  |  iat  gu  aicjean  6'n  i-sltov 
No  'n  d'  fhan  ]  iat  fo'  n  scio\tUv  air  Len|a." 

Fingal,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 54.  ■ 

5.  Ta  'hui|len  garg  |  air  leirg  |  Mai-^ewjaj 
Air  naijdibli  treti  \  'tagluas|ad,  c'lar 
An  cluin|se  guthjan  righ  |  ag  er\idh 
Marvrisleadh  tren  \  nan  stru'  |  vo  hliav. 

Timora,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

6.  'Sneo-liolnor  glan  oig|ri'  nan  beann 
Tir  choilgrich  a  tog|ail  fo  'n  ceann. 

Vol.  i.  p.  2. 

7.  Giin  chu|ram  mar  heig|hne  nan  spetir 
Troi  vea|rni6bh  beur\a  nan  neul. 

Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

The  number  of  irregular  lines  in  the  printed  copies  is  very 
great;  but  they  are  almost  all  evidently  owing  to  improper 
contractions  and  rejecting  the  Archaisms  which  abound  in 
these  poems.  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  remove  them 
all. 

I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  Ossian  could  not  have 
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easily  iuveuted  verse  better  adapted  to  assist  the  memory 
and  preserve  the  purity  of  the  composition.  It  is  difficult 
to  alter  a  word  without  injuring  the  sense,  the  measux'e,  or 
the  rhyme. 

The  allegation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  commit  to  memory 
such  a  quantity  of  verse,  is  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  even 
at  this  day,  when  the  love  of  song  is  nearly  extinct,  a  few 
individuals  are  to  be  found  through  the  Highlands  who  can 
repeat  as  many  songs  or  hymns  as  would  fill  a  volume  large 
enough  to  contain  all  that  Ossian  ever  composed.  Many 
such  persons  might  formerly  be  found,*  but  they  are  becom- 
ing every  day  more  rare.  It  is  not  yet,  however,  reckoned 
extraordinary  to  learn  a  song  of  six  or  seven  stanzas  from 
hearing  it  sung  two  or  three  times.  So  much  does  memory 
depend  upon  attention. t  And  one  whose  relish  for  learning 
verse  is  quite  destroyed  by  having  it  on  his  shelves, 
and  by  attending  to  many  other  branches,  cannot  easily 
form  a  right  conception  of  the  facility  with  which  poetry 
may  be  committed  to  memory  by  one  who  is  all  attention, 
and  in  whom  this  particular  faculty  is  strengthened  by  long 
exercise.     The  only  proper  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  is 

*  "  At  this  day  (1819)  there  are  tliousatids  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands 
who  can  repeat  songs,  poems,  and  tales,  of  which  they  cannot  read  a  syllable, 
equal  in  quantity,  at  least,  though  not  in  excellence  and  connexion,  to  all  the 
poetry  that  has  ever  been  written  or  recited uuderOssian's  name." — Stewart's 
Dissertation,  p.  530. — "  Near  me  just  now  in  the  parish  of  Kilninver,  is  a 
tradesman  and  poet  of  the  name  of  M'Phail,  whom  I  have  heard  for  weeks 
together  repeat  ancient  tales  and  poems,  many  of  them  Ossian's ,  from  five  to 
ten  o  clock  in  the  winter  night.  In  Glendovan,  Kilchrenan  parish,  is  a 
family  of  the  name  of  M'Dugal  ;  and  in  Arivean,  Glenorchay  parish,  another 
of  the  name  of  M'Nicol,  now  almost  extinct,  both  of  which  were  such  setta- 
chies,  for  some  generations  back,  that  they  could  entertain  at  this  rate  for  a 
whole  winter  season." — Smith's  Dissertation,  p.  95.  See  also  General 
Stewart's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  where  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  j/ottnff 
wotnan,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  who  recited  above  three  thousand  verses, 
and  could  have  repeated  as  many  more. 

+  "  I  know  a  person,"  says  Dr  Graham,  "  who  has  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years  versant  in  the  poetry  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe,  who  can- 
not at  this  moment  repeat  twenty  lines  together  of  poetry,  in  any  language 
whatever  ;  and  yet  such  is  the  memory  of  this  person  in  other  respects  that 
he  has  frequently  carried  home  and  committed  to  writing  a  favourite  dis- 
course which  he  has  heard  of  half  an  hour  in  length,  nearly  word  for  word." 
—Essay  on  Ossian,  p.  78. 
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to  observe  what  is  really  done  by  such  persons.  When  we 
take  this  as  the  criterion  iu  the  present  case,  we  must  con- 
clude that  one  bard  might  learn  all  Ossian's  poems  in  less 
than  half  the  period  which,  Caesar  informs  us,  was  employ- 
ed for  a  similar  purpose  by  some  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Druids  ;*  though,  as  there  were  so  many  bards,  it  was  not 
requisite,  in  order  to  the  transmission  of  the  poems,  that 
they  should  all  be  committed  to  memory  by  one. 

That  the  Picts  were  merely  the  Caledonians  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  is  a  fact  so  undoubted  that  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions  on  the  subject.  But  as  to  what  race  those  be- 
longed, or  what  language  they  spoke,  there  have  been  vari- 
ous opinions.  Some  assert  they  were  a  Gothic  race,  and 
spoke  the  present  dialect  of  the  Lowlands,  called  by  them 
the  Scottish  language  ;  others,  that  they  were  Cymri  or 
Welsh ;  while  a  third  party  maintain  that  they  were  Gai- 
dils,  spoke  Gaelic,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Highlanders.  Now  the  two  former  hypotheses  are  unsup- 
ported by  any  historical  or  particular  evidence  of  any  weight, 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  many  unquestionable  facts  ;+ 
and  consequently  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  same  race  of  men  since  the  Christian  era. 

That  the  Gaelic  of  the  third  century  did  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  eighteenth,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
various  facts.  The  Highlanders  were  never  subjugated ; 
nor  did  any  considerable  number  of  foreigners  ever  settle 
there  during  that  interval ;  while  the  inhabitants  had  seldom 
much  communication  with  any  except  the  Gaidils  of  Ire- 
land, and  continued,  in  a  great  measure,  conversant  with 
the  same  objects  and  ideas.  A  few  Theological  terms  had 
been  introduced  from  the  Latin  :  but  these  did  not  in  the 

*■  "  Stimulated  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  such  privileges,  many  voluntarily 
become  their  disciples,  and  others  are  sent  by  their  parents  and  guardians. 
These  are  said  to  learn  a  great  number  of  verses,  so  that  some  continue  dis- 
ciples for  twenty  years  ;  for  they  do  not  consider  it  right  to  commit  these  to 
writing."— De  Bell.  Gall.  vi.  14. 

+  See  Appendix,  A. 
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least  affect  tlie  structure  of  the  language,  nor  render  any 
ancient  composition  less  intelligible.  When  a  small,  illite- 
rate tribe  removes  to  a  country  where  they  follow  a  different 
kind  of  life,  and  their  thoughts  are  employed  about  new  ob- 
jects, while  many  of  those  with  which  they  were  formerly 
familiar  are  forgot,  their  language  may  undergo  a  great 
change  in  a  short  period,  without  being  intermixed  with 
any  other.  But  as  children  always  learn  their  vernacular 
tongue  by  imitation,  and  men  are  never  ready  to  invent  new 
words,  the  language  of  the  Highlanders  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  undergone  any  greater  change  than  the  con- 
tracting, and  altering  the  enunciation  of  some  words,  the 
disusing  of  others,  and  a  few  unimportant  variations  in  the 
Syntax. 

"  The  mutability  of  language,"  says  Laing,  "  is  counter- 
acted only  by  letters  and  the  art  of  printing,  which,  react- 
ing as  a  model  upon  conversation,  preserve  and  perpetuate 
an  uniform  and  refined  dialect  through  the  whole  nation, 
from  age  to  age.  An  unwritten  language  diverges  in  each 
province  into  a  different  dialect,  and  in  every  age  assumes  a 
new  form,  though  the  syntax  and  radical  structures  may  re- 
main." This  is  no  doubt  in  a  good  measure  true  ;  but  such 
a  quantity  of  poetry  as  was  contained  in  the  works  of  Os- 
sian,  would,  by  being  universally  recited  and  admired,  con- 
tribute very  much  to  fix  the  language  in  which  they  were 
composed."*  It  is  evident  that  the  Gaelic  has  diverged 
into  different  dialects,  even  the  syntax  and  inflections  of 
which  vary  in  several  instances.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time 
clear  that  these,  upon  the  whole,  vary  from  each  other  so 
little,  as  completely  to  disprove  the  gratuitous  assertion  of 
Laing.  The  formation  of  dialects,  and  the  unimportance  of 
their  differences,  clearly  indicate  that  the  language  has  un- 
dergone no  material  change.     The  former  fact  excludes  the 

*  Dr  Smith  justly  observes  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  the  dialects  being  so  immaterial  on  anj'  other  supposition  than  that  of 
their  having  some  common  standard. — Dissertation,  p.  123. 
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notion  of  mucli  intercourse,  and  tke  latter,  that  of  great 
changes.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  dialects  of  all 
the  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  should  have  undergone  numerous  and  important 
changes,  and  yet  differ  at  the  present  day  so  little  as  they 
are  found  to  do,  while  many  of  the  tribes  had  little  or  no 
communication  with  each  other.  Though  every  one  knows 
how  much  mere  enunciation  contributes  to  render  two  indi- 
viduals unintelligible  to  each  other,  yet  a  Highlander  ge- 
nerally understands  Irish  or  Manx  Gaelic  when  spoken. 
"When  written,  in  the  orthography  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  he  always  understands,  it,  with  the  excej^tion  of 
a  few  words. 

But,  "  that  it,"  (the  Gaelic,)  says  Laing,  "  has  remained 
invariably  the  same  language  since  the  first  migration  of  the 
Highlanders  to  Scotland,  is  disproved  by  its  difference  from 
the  parent  Irish,  a  page  of  which,  a  few  centuries  old,  is 
confessedly  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  present."  (!)  That 
MSS.  in  an  unknown  character,  and  wretchedly  illspelled 
to  boot,  should  be  unintelligible  (supposing  the  language 
differed  not  one  jot)  would  be  no  wonder  :  but  were  these 
old  MSS.  transcribed  into  the  Roman  character,  and  the 
common  orthography  of  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  without  in  the 
least  changing  the  sounds,  then  Highlanders  would  not  only 
understand  them,  but,  unless  written  upon  some  recondite 
subject,  they  would  be  fully  more  intelligible  to  them  than 
the  Irish  dialect  of  the  present  day.  So  that  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  above  assertion  of  Laing  is  true.* 

It  were  reasonable,  a  priori,  to  suppose,  that  of  the  vari- 
ous dialects  of  the  Gaelic,  some  differed  less  from  the  old 
language  than  others.  That  the  standard  Irish  Gaelic  is  in 
some  respects  jjurer  than  the  Scottish,  I  readily  allow  ;  but 
there  are  several  facts  which  clearly  prove  that  the  Scottisli 

*  The  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Manx  dialects  really  differ  less  than  their 
orthography  and  grammars  would  lead  one  to  imagine.  The  Manx  endeavour 
to  adapt  the  spelling  entirely  to  the  pronunciation. 
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Gaelic,  on  the  wLole,  bears  the  closer  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Caledonian.  The  first  is,  that  the  Irish,  from  hav- 
ing more  communication  with  the  Danes  and  English  have 
introduced  more  foreign  words,  particularly  from  the  Eng- 
lish ;  of  which  words  the  Scottish  Gaidils  have  preserved  the 
old  terms.  The  second  is,  that  the  Gaelic  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  which  had  least  communication  with  Scotland,  dif- 
fers less  from  the  Scottish  than  that  of  the  east.  This  fact 
is  notorious  to  every  one  who  knows  anything  of  these  dia- 
lects.* The  cause  is  obvious :  the  west  had  not  so  much 
communication  with  the  English.  The  third  is,  that  the 
Manx  dialect  resembles  the  Scottish  more  closely  than  it 
does  the  Irish,  though  the  natives  of  Man  are  descendants 
of  Irishmen.  The  fourth  is,  that  the  older  Irish  poems  and 
prose  works  differ  less  from  the  Scottish  Gaelic  than  the 
Irish  dialect  of  the  present  day.t  These  facts  clearly 
evince  that,  small  as  the  present  differences  between  Scottish 
and  Irish  Gaelic  are,  most  of  these  have  arisen  of  late,  and 
consequently  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  former  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  days  of  Ossian,;}:  whose  poems  may  be  said 
to  be  in  that  dialect,  though  they  contain  a  few  expressions 
now  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

*  "  It  is  observed  by  Mr  Grant  of  Corrimonie,  that  in  Connaught  and  the 
west  of  Ireland,  to  which  strangers  had  least  access,  the  language  still  spoken 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  correctness  of 
this  observation  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing,  in  my  intercourse 
with  the  Irish  soldiers,  to  whom  I  have  often  acted  as  interpreter." — Gene- 
ral Stewart's  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  13.     Edin.  1822. 

+  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Irish  Bible,  which  was  long 
used  by  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  with  a  glossary  of  a  few  pages,  a  thing 
still  required  both  by  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Gaidils.  Except  in  the  ortho- 
graphy, both  Bibles  differ  from  each  other  little  more  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  two  independent  translations  in  the  same  dialect. 

:J:  It  has  been  further  argued  by  Macpherson,  that  the  Irish  call  the  Scot- 
tish dialect  the  Gaelic,  whereas  they  denominated  their  own,  Irish  Gaelic. 
He  does  not  mention,  however,  that  the  Highlanders  often  call  theirs  Scot- 
tish Gaelic,  a  fact  which  invalidates  his  argument.  In  general  they  call  their 
language  simply  Gaelic,  on  both  sides  of  the  north  channel.  As  it  may 
likewise  be  said,  with  greater  propriety,  that  the  Irish  are  descended  from 
the  Scots,  than  the  reverse,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Scottish  Gaelic  has 
the  better  claim  to  the  title  of  parent  lanijuayc,  a  term,  however,  not  very 
proper. 
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From  several  old  MSS.  likewise,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Gaelic  has  undergone  no  material  changes  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  eighteenth;*  and  we  may  fairly  presume  that, 
as  it  may  he  said  to  have  been  stationary  for  so  long  a 
period,  the  dialect  of  the  third  or  fourth  differed  little  or 
onthing  from  that  of  the  sixth. 

The  identity  of  all  the  common  words  in  Gaelic  with 
those  of  the  Latin,  Cymraig,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  &c.,  and  the 
old  Gaelic  names  of  places,  persons,  and  offices,  likewise 
evince,  that  at  least  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  has 
undergone  no  considerable  change  whatever,  t 

The  assumption,  therefore,  that  a  Gaelic  composition  of 
the  third  century  must  have  been  unintelligible  to  a  High- 

*  "  A  life  of  St  Patrick,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  in  Irish  verse,  is 
still  intelligible  to  an  Irishman  ;  and  a  poem  of  near  one  hundred  verses,  of 
which  I  have  a  copy,  and  which  was  composed  about  the  same  time  by  St 
Columba,  though  for  ages  past  little  known  or  repeated,  will  be  understood, 
except  a  few  words,  by  an  ordinary  Highlander." — Dr  John  Smith.  Letter 
to  Mr  Mackenzie,  Appendix,  p.  80. 

The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  are  at  this  day  in  possession  of  many 
Gaelic  MSS.,  some  of  which  Mr  Astle,  author  of  the  "  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Writing,"  and  Dr  Donald  Smith  (see  his  account  of  these  MSS.  Appendix, 
No.  xix.)  considered  to  have  been  trritteu  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
though  I  do  not  think  them  quite  so  ancient.  The  language  of  all  those  is 
still  intelligible  to  an  ordinary  Gaelic  scholar,  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
the  dififerent  dialects.  Few  words  occur  in  the  MSS.  which  are  not  still 
used  in  some  district  or  other  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland.  Mr  Laing  pro- 
noimced  all  these  MSS.  Irish.  The  evidences  to  the  contrary,  however,  are 
conclusive  ;  and  it  is  surprising  he  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  declaring  at 
one  time  that  the  Irish  dialect  was  unintelligible  to  a  Highlander  ;  and  again 
affirming  that  MSS.  in  the  Scottish  Gaelic  were  Irish.  Any  one  who  casts 
his  eye  on  Astle's  22i  plate,  may  see  that  the  words  Cahal  MacMurrich 
cecinit,  are  not,  as  Laing  alleges,  in  a  different  handwriting  from  the  poem, 
only  the  letters  are  a  little  larger.  As  Mac-Murrich  was  well  known  to  be  a 
Scotchman,  had  he  been  allowed  to  be  the  author,  the  MS.  must  have  been 
Scottish ;  and  therefore  Laing,  expecting  his  readers  would  not  test  the  truth  of 
his  statements,  declares  in  effect  that  the  bard  thus  put  his  name  to  an  Irish 

+  It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  several,  that  the  Gaelic  (at  least  some 
language — I  know  not  what — they  call  the  Celtic)  is  wholly  peculiar  ;  and 
that  all  such  words  as  are  common  to  it  with  others,  are  exotics.  In  refu- 
tation of  this  assertion,  however,  see  Appendix  A.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
Pinkerton  making  such  a  statement,  a  man  who  elsewhere  declares,  that 
"  almost  all  the  words  in  the  pretended  Celtic  are  either  Gothic  or  Latin." 
But  this  gentleman  seldom  scrupled  to  assert  anything,  in  order  to  prove 
a  point,  often  forgetting  that  he  had  formerly  alleged  something  quite  the 
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lander  of  the  eighteenth,  is  altogether  gratuitous  and  incon- 
sistent with  facts. 

There  is  likewise  another  reason  why  the  dialect  of  poems 
preserved  by  oral  recitation  should  vary  from  modern  Gaelic 
even  less  than  that  of  old  MSS.  The  reciters  would  follow 
the  gradual  changes  in  the  pronunciation.*  It  is  evident 
that  such  changes,  though  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  philolo- 
gist, and  often  injurious  to  the  melody,  and  sometimes  to  the 
measuret  of  the  verse,  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  sense. 

Now,  when  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration, — the 
Highlanders  continuing  a  separate  people,  and  preserving 
their  language  without  any  material  alteration,  and  their 
enthusiastic  regard  for  these  poems,  which  could  be  so  easily 
learned  and  remembered,  while  there  was  a  distinct  order 
whose  business  it  was  to  recite  them,  and  teach  them  to  their 
successors  in  office, — the  oral  transmission  of  the  works  of 
Ossiaa  through  so  long  a  period,  will  appear,  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  by  no  means  improbable.;}: 

*  Several  liberties  have  been  taken  by  the  transcribers  in  adapting  many 
words  to  the  ordinary  modern  orthography. 

■\-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  catalectic  lines  in  Ossian  have  been  in- 
creased by  such  means,  and  that  the  irregularities  in  his  versification  were 
not  originally  so  numerous  as  we  now  find  them,  owing  to  this  cause  ;  for 
when  we  write  the  words  as  they  appear  from  various  facts  to  have  been 
pronounced  of  old,  the  irregularity  often  disappears. 

X  Something  similar  seems  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Arabs.  "When 
the  King  of  Denmark's  ministers,"  says  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Poetry  and  Language  of  the  Arabs,  ("  Asiatic  Researches,"  vol.  ii. 
p.  14,)  "  instructed  the  Danish  travellers  to  collect  historical  books  in  Ara- 
bic, but  not  to  busy  themselves  with  procuring  Arabia?!  Poems,  they  cer- 
tainly were  ignorant  that  the  only  monuments  of  old  Arabian  history  are 
collections  of  poetical  pieces,  and  the  commentaries  on  them  ;  that  all  me- 
morable transactions  in  Arabia  were  recorded  in  verse  ;  and  that  more  certain 
facts  may  be  knowTi  by  reading  the  "  Hamasah,"  the  "  Diwan"  of  Hudhail, 
and  the  valuable  work  of  Obaidullah,  than  by  turning  over  a  hundred 
volumes  in  prose,  unless  indeed  these  poems  are  cited  by  the  historians  as 
their  authorities." — "Writing  was  so  little  practised  among  them,  that  their 
old  poems,  which  are  now  acceptable  to  us,  may  almost  be  considered  as 
originally  unwritten." 

Though  it  is  certain  that  the  Scottish  Gaelic  was  a  written  language  at 
least  since  the  days  of  St  Columba,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  any  of 
Ossian's  Poems  were  committed  to  writing  for  many  centuries  after  his 
death,  as  few  were  acquainted  with  letters  except  ecclesiastics  ;  and  had  the 
case  been  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  supposed  very  few  would  be  at  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  writing  what  was  known  to  so  many,  and  likely  to  continue 
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Of  the  numerous  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  antiquity  of  these  poems,  that  derived  from  the  manners 
and  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  characters  introduced,  has 
always  been  considered  very  formidable.  This  is  that  which 
Mr  Laing  pronounces  unanswerable.  It  derives  its  whole 
weight,  however,  from  misrepresentation,  mistranslation, 
ignorance,  and  self-conceit.  Any  one  who  dispassionately 
compares  even  Macplierson's  translation  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  Ossian's  statements  by  his  antagonists,  will 
soon  perceive  that  the  picture  has  been  much  overcharged ; 
though  Macpherson  has,  from  obvious  causes,  introduced 
some  sentimentalism,  and  softened  down  several  expressions 
which  he  thought  too  harsh.  With  respect  to  refinement  of 
manners,  and  sentimental  affectation,  it  is  evident  that  the 
works  of  Ossian  exhibit  no  appearance  of  either.  There  is 
simplicity  of  manners ;  but  I  think  no  person  need  consider 
this  an  objection.  As  for  their  conduct  and  sentiments,  it 
may  be  briefly  said  that  they  are  only  described  as  fighting 
bravely,*  feeling  strongly,  and  often  acting  generously.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  thought  by  some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of 
the  present  day,  (who  hardly  deign  to  bestow  a  thought  on 
savages,)  or  by  pedants  deeply  read  in  the  lore  of  the  divine 
Greeks  and  virtuous  Romans,  but  withal  knowing  little  of 
human  nature,  we  have  satisfactory  evidences  that  tribes 
quite  as  rude  as  the  ancient  Caledonians,  exercised  every 

so.  Mr  Laing  seems  to  have  forgot  on  which  side  he  was ,  when  he  argues 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  older  Irish  history,  and  the  early  knowledge 
of  letters  among  the  Gaidils :  for  Ossian  never  alludes  to  anything  connected 
with  writing,  and  the  omission  furnishes  a  presumption  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  poems,  if  it  can  be  shown  the  art  was  then  practised  among  his 
countrymen;  while  the  peopling  of  Ireland  hvo  thousand  ye&rs  before  the 
Christian  era,  is  rather  incompatible  with  the  account  which  he  gives  of  it. 
*  In  this  respect  the  Caledonians  were  not  so  desperate  as  the  Spartans ; 
for  they  did  not  think  it  a  great  disgrace  to  flee  occasionally.  They  are  in- 
deed described  as  being  generally  victorious ;  but  it  ill  became  Laing  to 
object  that  they  were  said  to  be  "  irresistible  in  their  whelming  attack," 
when  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  "  History,"  that  their  Highland  descendants 
wielded  their  swords  "  with  a  vigorous  and  irresistible  arm."  Bravery  is 
really  a  virtue  so  common  among  rude  nations,  that  it  never  would  have 
been  made  an  objection  by  any  candid  inquirer. 
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virtue  attributed  to  his  heroes  by  the  "  melodious  minstrel 
of  Cona."  Caradoc  or  Prince  Arthur,  for  instance,  or  even 
Tecumsheh,  might  be  made  to  appear  little  inferior  to 
Fingal  without  stating  anything  untrue.  The  description 
given  by  Raynal  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  before  they  be- 
came corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  is  much 
the  same  as  that  given  of  the  Caledonians  by  Ossian.  It  is 
likewise  easy  to  see,  that  a  poet  of  great  genius  might  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  the  natives  of  Pelew,  in  several  respects 
as  bright  as  that  which  he  gives  of  the  "  sons  of  Alban  ;" 
and  that  without  making  a  single  statement  at  variance 
with  truth.  That  self-esteem  which  is  common  to  man- 
kind, generally  leads  civilized  nations  to  depict  those  called 
barbarians  or  savages  as  in  every  "way  inferior  to  them- 
selves, and  all  very  nearly  alike.  But  history  and  geo- 
graphy evince  that  the  delineation  is  unfaithful,  and  that  the 
contempt  which  the  barbarian  entertains  for  some  of  the 
pursuits  and  sentiments  of  his  civilized  neighbour,  is  often 
as  justifiable  as  that  which  the  latter  cherishes  for  him. 

Any  philosopher  worthy  of  the  name  would,  a  priori^ 
conclude  that  a  man's  moral  character  was  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  his  being  able  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles 
an  hour,  by  his  knowing  that  the  earth  was  so  many  miles 
in  diameter,  the  sun  or  moon  exactly  at  such  a  distance,  or 
how  this  or  that  nation  were  governed,  how  they  ate,  drank, 
clothed  themselves,  &c.,  except  that  such  knowledge  would, 
perhaps,  increase  his  self-esteem.  Now  the  history  of  na- 
tions, and  the  lives  of  individuals,  prove  that  the  conclusion 
would  be  perfectly  just.  The  arts  and  sciences  sharpen  the 
intellects,  multijjly  the  comforts — and  sometimes  the  neces- 
saries— of  life,  and  furnish  several  with  an  employment  bet- 
ter than  idleness — which  has  been  said,  with  some  truth,  to 
be  the  parent  of  every  vice ; — ^but  this  is  all  that  they  have 
ever  been  found  to  achieve,  except  in  those  instances  where 
truths  different  from  those  of  mathematics  or  mechanics  had 
affected  the  moral  feelings.     That  these  are  not  improved 
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by  mere  civilisation,  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  in  proof  of 
which  many  instances  might  easily  be  adduced.  But  the 
thing  is  so  evident  to  any  one  who  has  even  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  the  present  (to  say  nothing  of  the  past)  condition  of 
nations,  that  any  proof  is  quite  needless.  "  Experience 
tells  us,"  as  a  very  celebrated  living  writer*  justly  observes, 
"  that  man,  when  left  to  himself,  and  let  loose  among  his 
fellows,  to  walk  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  will  soon  discover  how  thin  that 
tinsel  is  which  the  boasted  hand  of  civilisation  has  thrown 
over  him."  Civilisation  is  not  indissolubly  connected  with 
degradation  and  vice ;  "  knowledge  is  power ;"  and  this 
power  may  be  turned  to  good  account.  But  if  civilisation 
multiplies  comforts,  and  strengthens  the  understanding,  it 
tends,  at  the  same  time,  to  beget  self-sufficiency,  which  is 
at  the  root  of  everything  vicious  in  human  conduct. 

That  high  intellectual  attainments  and  great  proficiency 
in  the  arts,  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  moral  worth, 
is  a  fact  of  which  any  person  may  perceive  many  proofs,  at 
this  present  time,  without  going  to  the  extremities  of  Eu- 
rope. Though  human  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  not  virtue. 
We  might  therefore  presume  that  tribes  equal  in  point  of 
intellectual  acquirements  and  general  civilisation,  might 
widely  differ  in  their  moral  characters.  And  such,  we  find, 
has  been,  and  still  is,  the  case.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to 
assert  that  the  Caledonians  were  ignorant  barbarians,  and 
must  consequently  have  been  such  and  such.  For,  granting 
that  they  were,  the  circumstances  and  characters  of  these 
are  fully  as  various  as  those  of  civilized  nations. 

There  are  likewise  two  circumstances  which  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  assailants  of  the  old  bard,  in 
their  desperate  attempts  to  annihilate  him  and  his  works. 
The  one  is,  that  such  poems  are  never  intended  to  give  full 
representations  of  life  and  character,  far  less  of  manners  and 
customs;  the  other,  that  events  may  derive  a  colouring  from 

*  Dr  Chalmers. 
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the  feelings  and  genius  of  the  person  by  whom  they  are 
rehated.  Homer  gave  full  length  portraits  of  his  heroes, 
and  a  minute  account  of  the  manners  of  the  times  j  and 
succeeding  epic  poets  have  generally  followed  his  ex- 
ample, more  or  less  closely.  But  the  Bards  knew  nothing 
of  Homer,  and  composed  with  other  views  and  purposes. 
Their  main  object  was,  to  sing  the  exploits  of  the  warriors 
of  their  land,  in  order  to  please  their  descendants,  animate 
them  to  similar  deeds  of  valour,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
fort the  spirits  of  the  dead.*  They  would  introduce  other 
memorable  events  only  occasionally,  to  diversify  and  eluci- 
date their  tales  of  war;  all  allusions  to  manners,  customs 
and  the  like,  would  be  merely  incidental.  It  would  be  their 
aim  to  give  favourable  views,  and  conceal,  or  at  least  soften 
down,  some  circumstances  which  would  lower  our  opinion 
of  their  heroes. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  have  appeared  among  rude 
nations  several  men,  or  even  a  succession  of  men,  of  views 
and  feelings  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Now  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands  to  this  day  invariably 
affirm  that  such  flourished  in  Caledonia,  during  what  they 
call  the  jcmot?  of  the  Fioni,f  (their  heroic  age.)  It  will  be 
allowed  that  it  is  not  improbable  such  persons  may  have 
existed  among  the  Caledonians,  whose  struggles  with  the 
Romans  and  the  Northmen,  for  a  beloved  country,  abound- 
ing with  grand  and  impressive  scenery,  and  for  everything 
dear  to  man,  were  particularly  calculated  to  form  the  hero 
of  an  epic  poem.  Such  men  would  likewise  imbue  their  in- 
feriors with  a  very  considerable  portion  of  their  own  spirit, 
and  powerfully  contribute  to  excite  and  sustain  lofty  and 
generous  sentiments  throughout  the  community.  It  like- 
wise appears  from  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  Grampians,  that  they  were  possessed  of  strong  feelings. 

*  See  Amm.  Marcel,  xv.  9.,  and  Professor  Richardson's  Essay,  ad  init. 
•\'Na  Fionan  properly  means  the  u-arriors ;  but  the  men  of  those  ages 
are  so  called  par  eaceUeiwe. 
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What  otlier  characters,  therefore,  could  we  expect,  but  such 
as  Ossian  describes,  where  the  love  of  gold,  and  the  degrad- 
ing vices  peculiar  to  civilized  societies,  were  unknown? — 
Though  there  might  occasionally  be  violent  ebullitions  of 
passion,  there  would  be  numerous  instances  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  of  generosity,  and  of  devoted  attachment  to  rela- 
tives and  friends.  * 

Among  men  of  such  a  poetical  turn  of  mind,  and  cir- 
cumstanced as  they  were,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
principal  rules  of  the  art  of  poetry  would  become  well 
known.  It  is  evident  then,  that  to  produce  such  works  as 
Ossian's,  there  was  requisite  only  a  great  poetic  genius,  of  a 
feeling  heart.  The  appearance  of  such  a  character  no  one 
can  think  improbable,  when  he  considers  that  many  of  the 
modern  Gaelic  poems  breathe  an  air  as  pathetic  as  those  of 
Ossian,  while  others  equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  in  subli- 
mity anything  produced  by  the  modern  countrymen  of 
Homer.t  Now,  whoever  attentively  considers  these  poems, 
will  perceive  that  much  of  the  tenderness  which  they  breathe 

*  "  Those  men  axe  mistaken  who  think  that  neither  kindness  nor  hospita- 
lity, benevolence  nor  magnanimity,  generosity  nor  sympathy,  existed  among 
the  Fions  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  neither  knew  nor  practised  any  virtue  ; 
but  that  good  morals  have  been  introduced  among  us  only  of  late.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  prove  that  our  virtues  have  been  ruined,  or  banished,  since 
men  have  begun  to  love  money,  and  avarice  has  brought  in  slavish  deceit 
and  hypocrisy.  Before  that,  they  cherished  heroic  sentiments  ;  they  were 
warm-hearted,  constant  and  determined  in  supporting  their  friends  ;  a  shield 
and  a  defence  to  the  feeble  ;  and  brave,  dauntless,  and  persevering  in  con- 
tending with  their  enemies."  "  Ata  daoine,"  &c.  Hugh  Macdonald's  De- 
claration, Appendix,  p.  40.  Any  person  acquainted  with  the  former  and 
present  character  of  the  Highlanders  will  allow  that  these  remarks  contain 
much  truth.  The  contrast,  however,  is  hardly  so  striking  as  that  presented 
by  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Fabricius,  and  those  of  the  days  of  Jugurtha. 

t "  Among  the  bombast  of  the  British  and  Irish  bards,"  says  Toland, 
"  these  want  not  infinite  instances  of  the  true  sublime.  In  stirring  the  pas- 
sions, their  elegies  and  lamentations  far  exceeds  those  of  the  Greeks." 

Speaking  on  this  subject,  Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western  Isles, 
says,  "Several  of  both  sexes  have  a  quick  vein  of  poesy  ;  and  in  their  lan- 
guage, which  is  very  emphatic,  they  compose  rhymes  and  verse,  both  of 
which  powerfully  affect  the  fancy,  and,  in  my  judgment,  (which  is  not  singu- 
lar in  this  matter,)  with  as  great  force  as  any  ancient  or  modern  poet  I  ever 
read.     They  have  generally  very  retentive  n  '      " 
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is  owing  to  the  peculiar  taste  and  character  of  their  author, 
and  that  the  very  same  events  related,  though  quite  as  fully, 
in  other  language,  might  appear  much  less  affecting.  This 
partictdarly  applies  to  such  parts  as  the  episodes  of  "  Ferde" 
and  "  Comal."    ("  Fingal,"  D.  iii.) 

It  was  not  therefore  necessary  for  the  author  of  these 
poems  to  create  manners  of  which  there  existed  around  him 
no  archetyjjes.  All  he  had  to  do,  under  this  head,  was,  to 
relate  the  words  and  actions  of  celebrated  characters,  and 
describe  the  tragic  scenes  which  so  often  occurred,  in  the 
language  of  heroic  poetry.  To  execute  this  as  it  is  done  in 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  required  a,  genius  tender  and  lofty,  but 
nothing  more. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  characters  of  Fingal  and 
his  heroes  should  excel  those  of  romance.  It  is  evident  that 
the  greatest  genius  cannot  invest  a  fictitious  hero  with  any 
quality  of  which  he  himself  knows  nothing.  Now,  our  real 
knowledge  of  the  moral  feelings  is  commensurate  with  our 
experience.  It  is  plain  that  a  man  who  was  never  under 
the  influence  of  great  and  kindly  sentiments,  actually  knows 
as  little  of  them  as  a  blind  man  does  of  colours.  He  may 
talk,  and  read,  and  write,  concerning  them;  but  he  cannot 
appreciate  them :  and  therefore  they  will  form  no  part  of 
the  character  of  what  he  would  consider  a  hero.  Con- 
sequently he  will  not  endue  his  great  personages  with 
such  virtues,  unless  indeed  he  should  attempt  to  do  so  be- 
cause he  may  have  heard  these  qualities  highly  commended. 
In  this  case,  it  is  evident  there  could  be  nothing  admirable, 
and  at  the  same  time  original  in  the  character  of  his  heroes. 
Now,  the  writers  of  romances  evidently  did  not  know  where- 
in true  heroism  consists.  They  appear,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  have  been  men  of  narrow  views,  and  not  remark- 
ably warm  hearts;  men  who  valued  rank  and  pomp,  and 
external  splendour,  more  than  generous,  lofty,  and  benevo- 
lent feelings.  They  had  never  attended  closely  to  the  work- 
ings of  their  own  minds,  nor  made  any  extensive  or  close 
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observations  on  those  of  others,  as  exhibited  in  their  words 
and  actions;  and  therefore  they  were  ignorant  of  human 
nature.  They  observed  and  admired  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  was  more  akin  to  madness  than  to  true  greatness. 
They  chiefly  admired  the  spurious  gallantry,  the  stiff  court- 
liness, supercilious  bearing,  fool-hardiness,  wild  conceits, 
and  dazzling  armour,  of  the  most  noble  and  magnanimous 
knights,  and  the  sickly  sentimentalism,  affected  passions, 
extravagant  fancies,  fantastic  dresses,  &c.,  of  the  most  gentle 
and  heavenly  dames:  and  they  drew  their  characters  ac- 
cordingly. 

Of  such,  a  Caledonian  must  have  been  ignorant;  and 
consequently  we  do  not  meet  with  the  like  in  Ossian.  But 
he  may  have  been  a  close  observer  of  men,  and  may  have 
obtained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  morals  and 
manners  of  different  rude  nations.  He  may  have  seen  per- 
sons actuated  by  really  noble  feelings,  and  tender  affections, 
and  may  have  been  himself  no  stranger  to  such ;  and  he 
must  have  seen  men  under  the  influence  of  a  love  of  renown 
and  power.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  his  charac- 
ters should  be,  not  only  more  natural,  but  in  part  truly  more 
admirable,  than  those  of  romance. 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  the  account  given  of  the 
Caledonians  by  contemporary  historians,  and  likewise  of  the 
Highlanders  of  latter  ages,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  sen- 
timents and  assertions  of  Ossian. 

With  respect  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Britain,  and  especially  Caledonia,  was 
to  them  a  sort  of  terra  incognita;  and  that,  from  honest 
Herodotus  downwards,  they  sometimes  fell  into  gross  mis- 
takes where  they  were  less  liable  to  err  than  in  describing 
a  region  so  distant  and  unexplored.  The  authors  particu- 
larly quoted  by  the  antagonists  of  Ossian  are,  Herodian  and 
Dio  Cassius,  the  former  notorious  for  his  inaccuracy,  the 
latter  for  his  partiality  and  credulity.  When  it  is  further 
considered  that  they  must  have  derived  their  information 
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from  men  who  seldom  came  in  contact  with  the  Caledonians 
except  as  enemies,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  ob- 
serve closely  or  impartially,  and  report  faithfully;  the  tes- 
timonies of  these  historians  ought  to  have  little  weight,  even 
though  they  did  not  bear  manifest  marks  of  incorrectness, 
in  those  instances  wherein  they  contradict  the  poems. 

Dio  agrees  with  Ossian  x-especting  their  bravery,  firmness, 
and  hardiness,  and  their  using  cars  in  battle.  He  affirms 
they  had  no  tillage,  but  lived  by  pasturage  and  hunting, 
and  upon  fruits.  He  says  their  arms  were  a  spear,  a  shield, 
and  a  dagger.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  Herodian, 
Die's  contemporary,  Tacitus,  a  much  better  authority  than 
either,  informs  us  they  had  huge  swords;  and  Dio's  silence 
respecting  such  a  weapon,  is  evidently  unfavourable  to  his 
credibility.  But  what  completely  destroys  it  is,  that  he  tells 
us  they  had  neither /oris  nor  totcns.  That  they  had  towns 
is  evident  from  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  mentions 
many  in  Caledonia.*  That  they  had  forts  previous  to  the 
<lays  of  Dio,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  many 
of  these  are  visible  at  this  day.  Those  hill  forts  which  were 
numerous  all  over  the  country  are  older  than  the  times  of 
Severus,  because  many  of  them  were  occupied  by  the  Ro- 
mans; and  a  Roman  camp  is  often  found  among  a  group  of 
them,  being  so  placed  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  overaw- 
ing them.t  That  the  Romans  should  have  converted  these 
holds  into  forts,  and  that  the  antiquary  Maitland  should 
have  mistaken  one  of  them  for  a  Roman  camp,  are  clear 
proofs  that  they  were  jjlaces  of  some  strength,  a  fact  which 
every  engineer  who  surveys  their  ruins  will  readily  allow. 

This  author  further  affirms  that  they  had  their  wives  in 
common, — a  statement  rejected   by  Mr   Laing   himself.  J 

*  Antiquaries  are  of  opinion  that  the  stone  walls  at  Normandykes  in 
Aberdeenshire,  were  the  ruins  of  Dcvami,  the  capital  of  the  Taiocali.  See 
a  Memoir  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Archsologia  Scotica,"  vol.  ii. 

+  These  facts  are  incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  learned  antiquary,  G. 
Chalmers.     See  his  "Caledonia,"  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  178. 

+  Cicsar  says  the  same  thing  of  the  Britons.     The  mistake  probably  arose 
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His  credulity  appears  from  his  gravely  stating  that  they 
prepared  a  kind  of  food,  the  size  of  a  bean  of  icMch  entirely 
removed  loth  hunger  and  thirst.  He  likewise  affirms  that 
they  never  ate  fish,  though  very  abundant;  thus  accounting 
for  Ossian's  silence  on  this  subject.* 

Herodian  says  they  were  very  warlike  and  sanguinary, 
nearly  naked,  and  wore  neither  mails  nor  helmets,  because 
they  considered  them  impediments  in  crossing  the  marshes,  of 
which  the  country  was  full ;  that  they  wore  iron  ornaments, 
which  they  prized  as  much  as  if  they  were  gold,  and  that 
vapours  always  obscured  the  sky. 

With  respect  to  mails,  it  is  probable  the  iron  ornaments 
he  mentions  were  nothing  but  coats  or  shirts  of  mail,  such 
as  those  worn  in  later  ages.  That  they  had  helmets  ap- 
pears from  the  fact,  that  such  have  been  found  in  tumuli 
more  ancient  than  the  Christian  era.  Tacitus  says  nothing 
whatever  of  their  wanting  either;  and  when  we  only  con- 
sider that  the  Caledonians  had  made  several  successful  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
latter  must  have  left  in  their  country  as  many  mails  and 
helmets  as  would  be  sufficient  to  accoutre  every  warrior  in 
the  land,t  these  statements  of  Herodian  appear  quite  as  in- 
credible as  those  about  marshes  and  vapours,  even  if  we 

from  a  whole  family  often  sleeping  in  one  apartment.  Some  authors  aver 
that  the  Attacotti  and  Irish  were  cannibals  ;  but  from  the  silence  of  several 
who  ought  to  know,  and  from  various  well  authenticated  facts,  such  an  as- 
sertion only  proves  the  credulity,  to  say  no  more,  of  the  writers  who  make 
it. 

*  The  whole  account  of  this  historian  much  resembles  the  partial,  dolo- 
rous, and  marvellous  narrative  which  we  would  expect  from  a  legionary  who 
had  endured  all  the  unusual  hardships  of  the  campaign  of  Severus. 

+  Dio  asserts,  that  during  the  expedition  of  Severus,  the  Romans  lost  "five 
tvliole  myriaday  As  this  author  is  partial  to  the  Romans,  we  must  conclude 
he  does  not  exaggerate  their  loss.  Now,  even  if  the  Romans  could  have  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  strip  the  dead,  the  arms  of  fifty  thousand  men  must 
have  been  quite  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  survivors,  as  every  soldier  always 
bore  an  enormous  weight  besides  his  own  armour.  They  must  therefore 
have  been  left  to  the  Caledonians,  who  certainly  would  not  be  so  stupid  as 
not  to  perceive,  nor  so  foolhardy  as  to  reject,  their  use,  and  who  did  not 
exceed  thirty  thousand  under  Galgacus,  while  they  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  much  more  numerous  under  Fingal. 
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suppose  they  had  previously  no  defensive  armour  but  shields, 
— a  supposition  as  improbable  as  the  cause  he  assigns. 

With  respect  to  their  going  almost  naked,  it  is  hard  to 
say  what  Herodian  means  by  such  an  expression.  When 
it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  country  was  cold,  and 
that,  as  they  had  flocks  and  herds,*  they  must  have  had 
wool  and  skins,  and  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Romans  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  it  would  require  some 
more  credible  testimony  than  that  of  Herodian  to  make  any 
sensible  person  believe  that  they  were  more  naked  than 
their  descendants,  who  have  sometimes  been  called  naked 
savages^  though  their  clothing  was  possibly  such  as  would 
now  be  termed  scanty,  and  many  of  them  may  have  worn 
skins,  t  It  is  evident  from  Caesar  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  coast,  even  then,  had  cloth  and  tilled  land; 
and  as  the  Caledonians  were  most  probably  from  the  same 
quarter,:};  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  such 
as  Herodian  and  Dio  represent  them.  Tacitus  likewise  (of 
whose  authority  Laing  lias,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  taken 
little  notice)  makes  no  mention  of  such  a  thing;  and 
the  account  he  gives  of  their  equipments  and  conduct,  as 
well  as  the  speech  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  their  general,  § 
is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  notion  that  they  were  such 
.savages  as  Laing  would  have  us  tliink,  although  even  Taci- 


*  Mr  Laing  indeed  pointedly  asserts  that  Fingal  had  neither.  It  is  passing 
strange  that  the  gentleman  did  not  observe  what  his  own  authority,  Dio,  has 
said,  in  the  very  passage  he  quotes,  where  he  tells  us  that  they  subsisted  by 
pastiiraye.  The  same  historian  likewise,  speaking  of  Severus'  march,  says 
that  the  Caledonians  endeavoured  to  draw  parties  of  the  army  into  ambush 
by  placing  sheep  and  oMn  in  their  way. 

t  As  Pliny  and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us  that  the  Gauls  were  famed 
for  making  tartans  long  prior  to  Ossian's  time,  and  the  Britons  did  not  then 
wear  any,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  their  introduction  into  Caledonia,  un- 
less we  suppose  they  were  acquainted  with  that  kind  of  cloth  in  the  days  of 
Fingal. 

X  See  Appendix,  A. 

§  On  this  speech,  the  ablest  of  his  transalators  observes:  "  It  is  reckoned 
the  finest  in  historj-.  Neither  the  Greek  nor  the  Roman  page  has  anything 
to  compare  to  it," — Murphy's  Tacitus,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 
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tus  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds,  not  to  have  given  too 
favourable  accounts  of  tlie  Caledonian  harharians.  * 

"With  respect  to  the  Caledonians  of  later  ages,  though  it 
were  certain  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  described  by 
Ossian,  this  would  furnish  no  arguments  against  the  truth 
of  his  declarations;  because  history  clearly  shows  that  nations 
rise  or  fall  in  the  scale  of  moral  worth  and  civilisation,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion 
that  the  Caledonians  became  more  civilized ;  and  though 
such  were  the  case,  their  moral  characters  might  still  be 
deteriorated. 

But  the  force  of  this  part  of  the  objection  is  completely 
obviated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
real  character  of  the  Highlanders  till  a  late  period.  No 
native  historian  gives  us  anything  like  a  sketch  of  their 
morals  and  manners,  while  strangers  saw  little  of  them,  and 
that  little  was  through  the  medium  of  strong  prejudices. 
Their  kings  latterly  patronised  Normans,  Flemings,  and 
Saxons,  and  many  of  these  had  obtained  from  the  crown 
grants  of  territories,  of  which  the  Gaidils  deemed  themselves 
still  the  rightful  possessors.  They  would  not,  therefore, 
have  been  men,  if  they  did  not  conceive  a  strong  dislike  to 
these  persons,  lose  much  of  their  good  will  towards  the  crown, 
and  consider  attempts  to  retain  their  lands,  or  recover  them 
when  lost,  as  laudable.     After  the  removal  of  the  court  to 


*  "  The  stone  monuments  of  vast  labour  which  still  remain,"  Chalmers 
justly  remarks  ;  "  the  hill  forts  of  the  ingenious  construction  of  many  hands, 
that  could  not  even  now  be  taken  by  storm  ;  and  the  gallant  stand  which 
they  systematically  opposed  to  the  disciplined  valour  of  the  Roman  armies  ; 
clearly  show  the  Caledonian  people  in  a  better  light  of  civilisation  than  the 
classic  authors  uniformly  represent." 

So  huge  are  some  of  the  stones  in  these  forts,  and  likewise  in  Druidical 
circles,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  been  set  in  their  present  position 
■without  the  aid  of  machinery,  supposing  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  thrice 
the  strength  of  their  descendants. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  those  tribes  who  erected 
these  would  live  in  edifices  more  spacious  and  commodious  than  the  tents 
mentioned  by  Dio,  though  the  common  people  might  live  in  such,  and  the 
palaces  of  those  times  might  appear  very  mean,  compared  to  those  of  modern 
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the  south,  the  clans  became  in  most  respects  independent. 
They  were,  therefore,  obnoxious  to  all  those  evils  which 
necessarily  arise  wherever  there  exists  a  number  of  small, 
contiguous,  independent  states  of  men  of  rude  manners  and 
ardent  dispositions.  But  any  one  who  will  take  a  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  subject,  may  easily  see  that  such  evils 
were  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  magna- 
nimity, generosity,  affection  and  kindness.* 

That  many  unprincipled  individuals  were  found  among 
them  may  be  very  true.  But  such  abound  eveiywhere,  and 
are  very  mifair  specimens  of  general  chai-acter.  It  says 
nmch  for  them,  that  those  who  knew  them  best  always  en- 
tertained the  highest  opinion  of  them.t  The  objection, 
therefore,  derived  from  the  state  of  Caledonia  in  subsequent 
ages,  is  founded  on  misconception  and  ignorance. J 

The  absence  of  religious  allusions  has  likewise  been  urged 
as  a  very  strong  presumption  that  these  poems  are  modern. 
This  objection,  however,  appears  to  be  grounded  on  an  over- 
sight. Lodin  (who  is  very  probably  no  other  than  the 
Odin§  of  the  north)  and  the  spirit  of  Trenmore,  are  really 

*  When  we  consider  that  the  great  Philosopher  of  Stagira  held  it  was 
right  to  attack  and  enslave  those  whom  Greek  pride  was  pleased  to  deno- 
minate barbarians,  the  Highlanders'  attacking  and  plundering  enemies  can- 
not certainly  be  urged  as  a  proof  that  they  were  inferior  either  iu  morals  or 
in  intellect  to  their  neighbours. 

f  "  What  Sir  John  Dalrymple  predicted  concerning  the  Highlanders  at 
the  close  of  the  battle  of  Killiecranky,  seems  to  be  coming  forward  with 
hasty  strides.  Let  Mr  Laing  read  their  character  as  drawn  by  that  masterly 
pen,  and  it  will  not  seem  to  him  incredible,  that  a  former  age  should,  among 
the  Caledonians,  furnish  such  a  hero  as  Fingal,  or  such  a  bard  as  Ossian." — 
Air  Gallie,  Report,  p.  40.  The  gross  misrepresentations  of  some  men  of  later 
times,  who  had  ampler  means  of  information,  and  ought  to  have  been  less  pre- 
judiced, should  make  one  hesitate  before  he  receives  older  authors'  narratives 
as  a  true  picture  of  the  Highlanders  of  former  times. 

X  Posterity  might  with  equal  justice  adduce  against  the  genuineness  of 
Milton  or  Thomson,  the  doings  in  Glencoe,  and  those  which  followed  Cul- 
loden,  which  are  unparalleled  by  anj'thing  in  the  history  of  the  Highland 

§  According  to  some  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  this  hero  must  liave  been 
contemporary  with  Fingal.  But  the  very  obscurity  of  his  real  historj'  evinces 
that  these  were  composed  to  please  the  vanity  of  some  chiefs.  Laing's  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  Macpherson,  as  he  says,  fomied  the  name 
Loda,  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  gentleman's  ingenuity  :  Mallet's  Lifro- 
dtiction  suggested  the  idea  of  Odiii :  to  this  was  added  edda ;  and  from  these 
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gods  as  much  as  Jupiter  or  Hercules.  The  poems  do  con- 
tain a  mythology,  as  much  more  pure  than  that  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  it  is  more  natural.  "  It  were  indeed  diffi- 
cult," Professor  Richardson  justly  observes,  "  if  not  impos- 
sible, in  the  history  of  any  people,  to  point  out  a  system  of 
unrevealed,  and  unphilosophical  religion,  so  genuine  and  so 
natural,  so  much  the  effect  of  sensibility,  affection,  and  ima- 
gination, operating  unrestrained  by  authority,  unmodified 
by  example,  and  untinctured  with  artificial  tenets,  as  in  the 
mythology  of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  These  poems,  however, 
have  not  been  supposed  to  exhibit,  in  the  manners  of  the 
people  whom  they  describe,  any  religious  doctrines  or  super- 
stitious observances.  It  affords,  in  truth,  no  slight  presump- 
tion, or  even  internal  evidence  of  the  authenticity,  at  least 
of  these  passages  where  religious  opinions  occur,  that  the 
editor  or  translator  himself,  not  discerning  their  real  import, 
conceived  and  asserted  that  they  contained  no  mythology." 
"  They  disclose  a  mythological  scheme,  certainly  not  very 
complicated,  nor  constructed  of  many  parts ;  but  of  which 
the  particulars  are  very  consistent,  the  arrangements  dis- 
tinct, and  the  limits  sufficiently  definite."* 

"  Religion,"  says  Laing,  "  was  avoided  as  a  dangerous 
topic  that  might  lead  to  detection.  The  gods  and  rites  of 
the  Caledonians  were  unknown.  From  the  danger  however, 
or  the  difficulty,  of  inventing  a  religious  mythology,  the 
author  has  created  a  savage  society  of  refined  atheists  ;  who 
believe  in  ghosts,  but  not  in  deities,  and  are  either  ignorant 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  existence  of  superior  powers.  In 
adopting  Rousseau's  visions  concerning  the  perfection  of  the 
savage  state,  which  were  then  so  popular,  Macpherson,  soli- 
citous only  for  proper  machinery,  has  rendered  the  High- 
landers a  race  of  unheard-of  infidels,  who  believed  in  no  gods 
but  the  ghosts  of  their  fathers." 

two  words,  with  the  French  article  L-oda  {L\  I  presume)  prefixed,  was 
formed  the  term  ! 
*  Graham's  Essay,  Appendix,  p.  432. 
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If  we  except  what  knowledge  they  obviously  derived  from 
revelation,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  (save  perhaps  one  or 
two  individuals,)  were  quite  as  ignorant  of  the  real  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  as  the  heroes  of  Ossian  ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  heathens,  and 
even  of  vast  numbers  of  professed  Christians,  at  this  day. 
If  by  atheists  Laing  meant  men  destitute  of  correct  notions 
concerning  the  Supreme  Being^  I  allow  at  once  that  the 
Caledonians  were  such.  But  then,  so  far  from  their  being 
singular  on  that  account,  the  definition  evidently  includes 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  It  is  now  near  two 
thousand  years  since  Cicero  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  a  deity  derived  from  universal 
belief;  and  there  are  at  this  day  whole  tribes  who  have  no 
idea  whatever  of  a  God,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the 
communications  from  missionaries  in  South  Africa  and 
North  America. 

But  when  we  consider  the  religious  system  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Britons,  and  of  the  Gauls,  from  some  of  whom 
they  were  probably  descended,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
Caledonians  should  have  no  sacrifices,  and  no  particular 
gods  ;*  while,  if  they  had,  it  is  singular  that  no  allusion 
should  be  made  to  them  in  genuine  poems  of  such  length. 
The  uniform  and  express  tradition  of  the  country,  however, 
accounts  for  the  circumstance.  We  are  told  that  Trenmore, 
having  been  chosen  General-in-chief  of  the  Caledonians, 
would  not  resign  his  office  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in 
the  usual  manner,  but  continued  to  act  as  supreme  magis- 
trate, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Druids,  who  formerly  possessed 

*  That  tlie  Gaidils  did  of  old  worship  some  of  tlie  gods  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  appears  from  some  of  them  still  swearing  by  Fadh,  or  Adh,  For- 
tune, and  fiealh,  Pluto  ;  and  from  the  names  they  give  to  the  days  of  the 
week.  These  are  dl''-domnaich,  day  of  the  superior  (God)  t.  e.  Bel  or 
Apollo ;  (W-luanai,  day  of  the  moon ;  dV-marti,  day  of  Mars  ;  dig-tiodin,  or 
dt(j-/uodi/i,  day  of  Tiodin  ;  di'-ortuin,  or  more  properly,  dV-tonuir,  day  of 
Toimr,  or  Jupiter;  di'-Fhaoinai,  day  of  Venus  ;  di'-Saturni,  day  of  Saturn. 
Had  these  names  been  received  from  the  Romans,  they  would  have  entirely 
corresponded  with  theirs. 

E  2 
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all  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  sacerdotal  power;  that  lieuce 
ensued  a  contest  in  which  Trenmore  and  his  successors  were 
completely  victorious.*  As  the  religious  rites  and  tenets  of 
the  Druids  all  tended  to  uphold  their  own  importance,  and 
several  of  them  were  of  a  revolting  character,  they  must  have 
been  abolished,  or  at  least  generally  discontinued,  on  their 
downfall ;  and  the  Caledonians  must  have  been  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  form  a  new  system  of  religious  belief. 
That  would  evidently  be  such  as  is  found  in  these  jioems,  as 
has  been  well  shown  by  Professor  Richardson.  It  was 
therefore  probable  that  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Trenmore,  in 
describing  the  achievements  of  his  contemporary  warriors, 
would  make  little  or  no  mention  of  this  order,  a  thing  for 
which  there  was  no  occasion.t  These  few  facts  satisfacto- 
rily account,  as  well  for  what  is  wanting,  as  for  what  is  said 
in  the  poems  on  this  subject. 

Popular  tradition  is  indeed  uncertain ;  but  it  is  always 
founded  on  truth,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  credited  for  the 
jjrincipal  event,  when  uniform,  and  corroborated  by  other 
facts.  In  this  case  it  is  so  ,*  for  op  any  other  hypothesis 
than  that  just  stated,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  account  for  the 
little  resistance  made  to  the  missionaries,  St  Patrick,  St 
Ninian,  and  St  Columba.  It  is  no  objection  that  it  appears, 
from  the  lives  of  these  pious  men,  there  were  Druids  even  in 
the  days  of  the  last.     For  they  appear  to  have  been  few, 

*  "  What  facilitated  this  overthrow,  was,  that  few  of  the  principal  men 
had  then  been  members,  or  even  disciples.  Their  continued  wars  with  the 
Romans  had  for  some  time  back  taken  up  their  whole  attention." — Dr 
Smith's  Hist,  of  the  Druids,  adfincm.  This  gentleman  states  that  they  were 
first  opposed  by  Tradal :  but  he  must  have  been  misinformed,  as  both  Os- 
sian  and  tradition  are  in  favour  of  his  father.  See  also  Graham's  Essay, 
pp.  34,  395. 

f  It  is  indeed  possible  that  Ossian  may  have  sung  of  his  ancestors' 
struggle  with  the  Druids,  and  that  the  clergy  afterwards  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing these  poems.  But  when  we  consider  that  such  conduct  must,  in 
some  measure,  have  been  an  opening  of  old  wounds,  and  tluit  the  iliurch's 
attempts  to  extirpate  all  these  poems  were  so  unsuccessful,  this  Mipji'i-ition 
appears  very  improbable.  There  are  two  poems  on  this  Mit.irct,  |i\ii|initing 
to  be  Ossian's,  in  Smith's  Collection;  but  they  appear  to  j.c  im  mine  his 
than  they  are  mine.  A  translation  of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix, B. 
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and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  order  was  not  com- 
pletely exterminated  ;"*  while  it  is  very  probable  that  they 
may  have  regained  some  of  their  pristine  dignity,  after  the 
power  of  Trenmore's  descendants  declined. 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  it  were  natural  to  expect  that 
the  Caledonian  princes  would  excite  and  assist  their  royal 
kinsmen  to  copy  their  own  example,  which,  we  may  well 
suppose,  these  would  be  very  willing  to  do.  And  we  are 
actually  informed  that  Connac,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland,  and,  by  all  accounts,  Fingal's 
father-in-law,  did  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct ;  and 
though  the  account  of  his  being  converted  to  Christianity 
is  destitute  of  credibility,  "  yet,"  as  Mr  Moore  remarks, 
'•'  there  appears  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  he  rejected 
the  superstitions  of  the  Druids,  who  opposed  him  through- 
out."t 

It  has  been  denied,  however,  that  we  have  any  evidence 
there  was  ever  a  single  Druid  in  Scotland.  But  their 
existence  and  celebrity  in  Gaul  and  England,  the  various 
traditions  concerning  them,  the  abundance  of  Druidical  anti- 
ijuities,  J  the  various  expressions  alluding  to  them  current  in 
the  Highlands,  the  observance  of  some  of  their  customs,§  and 

*  Indeed,  though  the  name  does  not  occur  in  Ossian,  he  mentions  some 
individuals  who  must  have  been  of  the  Druidical  Order.  See  Covakt,  the 
Elegy  of  Roine,  (in  Fingal,  Duan  v.,)  and  the  Account  of  Clonmal,  (in  Ti- 
mora,  Duans  vii.  and  viii.) 

•)■  This  fact  accounts  for  the  power  of  the  family  of  Atta,  if  we  sujipose 
that  they  sheltered  these  influential  priests,  when  expelled  from  Ulin. 

J  That  the  circles  o(  ^touv^.mnu/i'rs,  rocking-stones,  altars,  stone  vessels 
and  buildings  called  7'  "//-■  /./;',  n,  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  are  DrukUc<il  ■.\nx\:\\\\l\^■~.  i-  well  shown  in  Huddlestone's  notes  to 
Toland-s  Hist,  of  the  nnn.l>,  ( .M.mtnise,  1814,)  and  not  Gothic,  as  is  assert- 
ed 1>\  I'mk  it.iii.  Nvliii,  because  he  could  not  appropriate  the  rocking-stones 
to  lii  i  ;-  1  I  i  libs,  declares  they  are  /MSifs  ««<«/•«.  This  supposition  is 
so   :'  .  !.  : .  that  he  himself  tells  us  in   another  place,  they  were 

>r;,/-',    ,  .1   „,,  „/.v.     SeeToland's  and  Smith's  Histories   of  the  Druids 

]M^siiii,  the  former  part  of  Dr  Jamieson's  History  of  the  Culdees,  and  Ap- 
pendix, No.  I.,  to  Graham's  Essay. 

§  Tlie  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Saman-heiqne,  (contracted  Sameine, 
tire  of  Saman,)  and  Belteine  (tire  of  Bel,)  the  former  of  which  is  still  kin- 
dled on  the  night  of  the  thirty-tirst  of  October,  (Halluu-ccn,)  and  the  latter 
on  the  first  of  jNIay.     Mr  Laing  ridicules  the  notion  that  Bel  or  Baal,  an 
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that  they  were  actually  found  by  Columba  at  the  court  of 
Brudi,  or  Bridei,  king  of  the  PictiS — appear  to  be  evidences 
quite  satisfactory.*  Such  an  assertion  has  never  been  made 
but  by  men  who  needed  it  to  prop  some  ill-founded  theory. 
The  only  argument  that  can  be  alleged  is,  that  Tacitus  and 
others  make  no  mention  of  Druids  when  they  treat  of  Ca- 
ledonia. But  they  could  have  known  little  concerning  the 
Scottish  Druids,  and  had  no  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  It 
is  only  when  he  relates  the  massacre  of  the  Druids  in  Angle- 
sea  (Annals,  xiv.  c.  5)  as  a  memorable  historical  occur- 
rence, that  Tacitus  makes  any  mention  whatever  of  those  of 
England. 

The  alleged  detections  from  history  come  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, at  least  such  of  them  as  deserve  any  consideration. 

Mr  Laing  alleges  that  Balclyde  could  not  have  been 
built  in  the  days  of  Comal,  because  it  could  not  have  escaped 
the  accurate  observation  of  Ptolemy.  Whether  Laing  by 
the  word  observation  meant  to  mislead  his  unlearned  readers, 
I  will  not  presume  to  judge  ;  I  have  only  to  say  I  cannot 
discover  that  Ptolemy  ever  made  any  observations  in  Bri- 
tain, his  account  of  which  country,  as  Dr  Henry  remarks, 
"  abounds  with  errors  and  mistakes."     As  a  specimen  of  his 

Assyrian  (he  might  have  said  a  Phoenician)  deity,  was  worshipped  in  Scot- 
laud.  But  as  the  same  deity  was  worshipped  by  the  Gauls,  (Pliny,  Natu- 
ral History,  iv.  31,  Herodian,  viii.  7,  and  Ausonius,  Car.  iv.  &  x.,)  he  might 
have  spared  his  wretched  attempt  at  irony,  even  if  the  antiquities,  tradi- 
tions, and  customs  of  a  nation  were  worthy  of  no  regard  whatever. 

*  The  Maffi  mentioned  by  Adomnan,  could  be  no  other  than  Druids,  be- 
cause no  other  heatlten  priests  ever  existed  in  Scotland.  The  learned  reader 
will  observe  that  Pliny  frequently  applies  this  very  word  to  the  Druids  of 
Gaul.  In  a  MS.  life  of  St  Columba,  written  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
there  occurs  a  passage  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  literal  translation . — 
"  On  a  certain  day,  C.  C.  (Columba  Cille)  went  to  the  king  of  CruinI  (Picts) 
to  wit,  Brudi  Mac-Milcon,  and  the  door  of  the  castle  was  shut  against  him ; 
but  the  iron  doors  of  the  town  opened  at  once,  through  the  prayers  of  C.  C. 
Thereupon  came  the  son  of  the  king  to  wit  Maelcu,  and  his  Druid,  to  argue 
with  C.  C.  about  Gentilism"  (Paganism.)  Mr  Laing  was  mistaken  in  say- 
ing Druid  meant  a  magician  in  Gaelic.  It  certainly  has  that  meaning.  But 
it  is  neither  the  sole  nor  the  primitive  signification.  By  this  very  word 
Magoi  is  translated  both  in  the  Hiberno-Gaelic  and  in  the  Scoto-Gaelic 
Testaments.     Matt.  ch.  ii. 
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inaccuracy,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  says  nothing  of  the 
Horestii,  particularly  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  It  is  there- 
fore no  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  Balclyde,  that  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  a  geographer  who  says  nothing  of  a  whole 
tribe.  It  is  very  possible  there  may  have  been  several 
towns  in  Caledonia  of  which  he  never  heard.  Laing  further 
argues  that  it  could  not  have  been  burnt  by  Comal,  because 
it  was  within  the  wall  of  Antoninus.  But  Dio  Cassius 
affirms,  that,  of  all  the  wars  in  which  Commodus  was  en- 
gaged, that  of  Britain  was  the  most  dangerous ;  because 
the  Caledonians  had  passed  the  wall  and  cut  the  Romans 
in  pieces.  He  likewise  says  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Severus,  they  broke  into  the  province  and  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  im- 
probable to  suppose  that  they  may  have  taken  and  burned 
a  town  on  the  Clyde.* 

It  is  further  objected  that  Fingal  is  represented  in  Carrie 
as  returning  from  the  province  of  Valentia,  which  did  not 
then  exist.  Mr  Laing  must  have  seen,  however,  that  this 
is  done  solely  by  the  translator  ;  for  Ossian  says  not  a  word 
either  of  Valentia  or  of  a  province.  I  believe  no  one  ever 
dreamed  that  the  Arguments  were  Ossian's. 

■  In  order  to  show  that  the  Orkneys  were  uninhabited  in 
the  days  of  Fingal,  we  are  furnished  with  a  passage  from 
Solinus,  (justly  styled  Pliny's  ape,)  a  veracious  author,  who 
says  their  number  is  three,  though  Pliny  makes  i\\^m  forty, 
and  Pomponius  Mela  thirty  ;  and  the  assertion  of  Tacitus, 
who  says,  in  his  usual  concise  manner,  they  were  first  dis- 
covered and  conquered  by  his  friend  and  father-in-law 
Agricola,  is  declared  to  be  vague.  The  assertions  of  Clau- 
dian  are  declared  to  be  mere  bombast ;  and  no  notice  is 
taken  of  that  of  Juvenal,  to  the  same  effect.f     It  must  be 

*  He  presumes  Balclyde  was  Dumbarton,  (or  more  properly  Dunbretoti, 
as  the  Highlanders  call  it,)  hut  of  this  no  proof  can  be  ofifered. 

+  Mr  Laing  declares  Inistore  is  merely  Tory  Isla?ui.,  north  of  Ireland, 
softened  by  Macpherson,  and  that  hiistorc  is  a  word  coined  by  Dr  Smith ; 
though,  in  a  Gaelic  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  in  the  pos- 
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confessed,  however,  that  some  of  Mr  Laing's  arguments  on 
this  subject  are  strong ;  and  he  might  easily  have  found 
more  :  but  if  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  notes  to  Carrie,  he 
may  see  that  the  Innishorc  to  which  Fingal  went,  could  not 
have  been  the  Orkneys  at  all. 

It  has  been  denied  that  the  Caledonians  had  any  inter- 
course with  the  Northmen,  as  they  were  supposed  not  to  have 
large  vessels,  and  such  a  fact  is  never  mentioned  by  the 
classic  historians.  Solinus  states  that  the  Caledonians  had 
cun-achs  with  which  they  crossed  the  North  Channel,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  wide,  (!)  at  midsummer ;  and 
Gildas,  in  some  of  his  wailings,  asserts  that  the  Picts  and 
Scots  likewise  had  such  vessels.  Hence,  Laing  infers 
they  had  none  of  a  superior  description.  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  evidently  unwarranted  by  his  premises  ;  and 
when  we  reflect  that  they  were  now  long  accustomed  to  see 
Roman  vessels,  had  plenty  of  timber,  were  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  metals,  and  were  observant  and  ingenious 
withal,  it  may  well  be  supposed  they  knew  something  of 
ship-building,  even  if  they  had  formerly  been  ignorant  of  it. 
The  northern  nations  certainly  infested  the  British  coasts  in 
Fingal's  time  ;  and  as  the  Caledonians  appear  to  have  been 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  them  in  their  acquaintance  with 
the  arts,  and  not  less  adventurous,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  size  and  construction  of  their 
vessels,  they  were  such  as  enabled  them  to  cross  the  North 
Sea.  The  currach,  and  even  some  of  the  canoes,  were  equal 
to  the  vessels  of  those  Saxons  who  first  infested  Britain.* 

The  silence  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians  is  no  argu- 
ment against  such  an  intercourse,  because   those  nations 

session  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  (see  Appendix  to  Rep.  p.  311,) 
mention  is  made  of  Inse-orc,  or  Inse-orcan,  Isles  of  whales. 

*  There  was  discovered,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Carron,  in  1726,  a  canoe, 
made  of  a  single  oak,  without  a  knot,  thirty-six  feet  long,  four  broad,  and 
four  feet  four  inches  deep.  The  currachs  were  larger,  had  keels,  sails,  and 
all  the  parts  of  a  ship,  and  navigated  the  ocean.  Adoranan  mentions  that 
St  Cormac  sailed  in  one  of  these"  into  the  North  Sea,  and  remained  during 
fourteen  days  in  safety.     See  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  p.  101. 
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were  distant,  and  little  known;  while  they  would  have 
little  occasion,  or  perhaps  feel  little  disposed,  to  mention 
even  what  they  knew,  concerning  these  harharians.  That 
some  of  the  Northmen  had  made  hostile  descents  on  the 
British  Isles  earlier  than  the  days  of  Ossian,  appears  from 
Tigemach,  who  mentions  an  invasion  from  Lochlan  even  in 
the  first  century.  He  likewise  mentions  several  transactions 
with  the  men  of  Lochlan  previous  to  the  time  of  Ossian. 
On  the  other  hand,  Suhm,  in  his  History  of  Denmark, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Sagas,  that  Swaran  made 
several  expeditions  to  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  We  therefore  find  it  asserted  in  the  early  poems 
and  chronicles  of  both  countries,  that  an  intercourse  did 
subsist  between  the  Gaidils  and  Northmen;  and  this  is  all 
the  evidence  we  could  expect.  This,  however,  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  knowledge  displayed  in  these  poems  of  the 
religious  rites,  manners,  and  characters  of  the  Northmen. 
This  is  more  minute  and  correct  than  could  be  given  by  any 
Scotsman  for  many  hundred  years  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Ossian.*  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  name 
Lochlan,  or  more  pro j)erly  XocA /««</,  was  unknown  till  the 
ninth  century.  How  Mr  Laing  has  discovered  that  this 
Gaelic  word  was  unknown  to  the  Caledonians,  Picts,  Scots, 
or  Irish,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive ;  for  though  it  did  not 
occur  in  any  work  previous  to  that  age,  this  would  be  no 
evidence :  because  there  is  none  in  which  it  was  very  likely 

*  Mr  Skene — speaking  of  the  coincidence  between  Ossian  and  the  most 
authentic  of  the  Irish  annalists — has  the  following  note:  "An  argument  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  used  with  great  success  by  the  well-known  Danish 
antiquary,  Finn  Magnussen.  He  proves  that  the  Odenism,  or  religion  of  the 
Northmen  as  contained  in  Ossian,  is  a  correct  picture  of  the  religion  of  the 
Scandinavians,  and  that  the  real  nature  of  that  religion  was  not  kno^vn  to 
modern  scholars  when  Macpherson  published,  and  could  not  have  been 
known  to  him.  Finn  Magnussen  is  unquestionably  the  best  authority  on 
the  religion  of  the  Eddas."  See  Skene's  "  Highlanders,"  vol.  i.  eh.  viii. ; 
see  also  Sir  John  Sinclair\  "  Dissertation,"  ch.  i.  sect.  7.  ;  and  Appendix 
No.  II.,  where  are  statid  mx  uial  tiait.>  in  the  manners  of  the  Northmen, 
which  no  Scotsman  who  !i\r.l  alter  the  eleventh  century  can  be  supposed 
to  have  known.  With  re>pect  to  (.luuacter,  I  shall  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  portrait  of  Swaran,  as  one  of  the  most  faithfid  pictures  ever  drawn, 
of  a  fair  specimen  of  a  Scandinavian  sea-king. 
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to  be  found:  and  it  is  evident  that  it  might  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Gaidils  and  continued  unknown  to  strangers 
to  this  day.*  It  frequently  occurs,  however,  in  a  Gaelic 
historical  MS.t  belonging  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, (which  Mr  Astle  considered  as  old  as  the  ninth  or 
tenth  century,  and  composed  previous  to  the  eighth;)  and  in 
a  Welsh  treatise  on  the  Island  of  Britain,  written — accord- 
ing to  Vaughan  of  Hengurt — about  the  end  of  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  said:  "the  warlike  Irp  conducted  a  fleet  to 
Lyclilyn;"  on  which  Lhuyd,  in  his  "  Archaeologia  Britan- 
nica,"  remarks:  "by  this  name  we  understand  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Norway." 

With  respect  to  Ossian's  silence  concerning  the  names  of 
their  liquors,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  "  the 
strength  of  the  shell "  was  a  very  poetical  term,  and  proba- 
bly much  more  so  than  the  common  appellations.;}:  That 
the  Caledonians  were  acquainted  with  mead  and  beer,  even 
in  Ossian's  time,  can  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Gauls  made  these  long  before.  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  others  inform  us  that  they  extracted  a  liquor  from  bar- 
ley which  they  called  dsithos,  (Welsh,  diod;)  and  the  same 
authors  affirm  that  they  made  a  drink  of  honey  and  water, 
— in  other  words  mead. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  Caledonians  had  no  grain, 
and  that  these  very  poems  make  no  allusion  to  tillage. 
But  it  appears  that  they  do  once  or  twice  refer  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  at  all  events,  they  make  no  mention  of  sheep,  or 
goats,  and  very  seldom  of  herds.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent 
and  the  neighbourhood  had  corn  in  Caesar's  time;  and  where 

*  The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word  is  loch-land,  i.  e.  lake-land, 
or  land  of  lakes,  an  appropriate  name  for  Gothland,  to  which  only  it  is  ap- 
plied in  Ossian,  though  it  is  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  by  later  authors. 
Another  etymon  is  loch-Ian,  full  lake,  for  tir  loch-lain,  coimtry  of  the  full- 
lake  :  but  as  Lochlan  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  situated  on  the  full  lake 
(i.  e.  the  Baltic,)  and  as  we  never  find  it  coupled  with  tir,  the  former  is  by 
far  the  more  probable. 

+  See  an  account  of  it  in  Appendix  to  Report,  p.  30  et  scq. 

t  What  poet  of  taste  would  use  such  words  as  beer  and  porter,  in  any 
heroic  composition  ? 
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is  the  improbability  that  the  same  race  of  men  i-aised  grain 
in  Scotland  two  or  three  hundred  years  after,  thougli  it  is 
liighly  probable  that  those  of  the  west  and  north  lived  prin- 
cipally by  pasturage  and  hunting.*  And  even  though  they 
did  not,  they  could  easily  make  beer  from  the  sap  of  the 
birch,  from  berries,  heath,  and  various  roots.  That  they 
)nay  have  possessed  some  wine,+  is  not  only  credible,  but 
highly  probable,  a§  they  made  several  successful  inroads 
into  the  Roman  territories,  and  more  than  once  made  peace 
with  the  "  lords  of  the  universe"  on  advantageous  terms ; 
while  it  is  not  improbable  they  may  have  caiTied  on  some 
traffic  with  them  in  times  of  peace. 

Of  the  numerous  anachronisms  which,  it  has  been  alleged, 
occur  in  the  works  of  Ossian,  only  one  seems  to  have  any 
title  to  that  appellation.  That  is,  his  bringing  Fingal  into 
the  field  seventy-Jive  years  after  he  had  opposed  Caracalla, 
in  210,  or  very  early  in  211.  Though  by  Gargul,  or  Fierce 
eye,  some  other  person  might  be  meant,  yet  as  he  is  expressly 
called  "  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world,"  it  must  have 
been  Caracalla.  As  this  prince  was  sent  against  the  Cale- 
donians a  short  time  previous  to  his  father's  death,  which 
took  place  early  in  211,  if  Caros  be  Carausius,  who  assumed 
the  purple  in  286,  that  number  of  years  must  have  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Covala  and  that  of  Camor,  as  the 

*  The  abundance  of  various  antiquities  through  every  part  of  the  country, 
(cAstles,  forts,  towers,  and  subterraneous  houses  and  temples,  all  built  with 
great  ingenuity,  skill,  and  judgment,  and  belonging  to  a  very  remote  era,) 
attest,  that  however  they  may  have  lived,  the  population  must  have  been 
numerous ;  a  fact  that  cannot  well  be  accounted  for,  unless  it  be  allowed 
that  they  raised  grain.  General  Stewart  states,  that  in  Glenlyon  alone, 
there  were  at  one  time  the  remains  of  twelve  forts,  all  said  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Fingalians.  The  ruins  of  seven  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  they  are  all 
of  that  form  which  prevailed  in  the  most  ancient  times.  They  appear,  in 
several  instances,  to  have  formed  a  regular  chain  of  telegraphic  communi- 

■{-  This  liquor  must  however  have  been  very  scarce ;  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  eveiy  such  beverage  was  much  more  difticult  to  be  procured  than 
at  present.  This  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  Ossian  mentions  cups 
and  shells.  Comluch  of  cups,  was  equivalent  to  noble  and  hospitable  Com- 
luch;  and  the  feast  of  the  sliell, -vrats  another  expression  for  an  entertainment 
of  the  most  splendid  kind. 
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death  of  Oscar,  who  opposed  Caros,  preceded  the  battle  in 
which  Camor  felL  Though  some  of  the  Gaidils,  as  well  as 
the  Scandinavians,  took  the  field  very  young,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Fingal  could  have  been  much  under  eighteen 
when  he  opposed  Oaracalla;  and  supposing  the  war  with 
the  Irish  Belgse  commenced  immediately  after  the  repulse 
of  Caros,  Fingal  must  have  been  full  ninety-three  years  of 
age,  when  he  performed  several  great  feats,  and  finally 
killed  "  Alnecma's  mighty  chief"  in  single  combat.  But 
that  Caros  actually  was  Carausius,  is  not  very  certain. 
Had  we  the  Gaelic  of  that  poem,  it  could  easily  be  deter- 
mined; but  Caros,  and  "  the  Kin^  of  skips,"  may  have  had 
as  little  foundation  in  the  Gaelic  as  Caracul  and  "  the  King 
of  snow."*  Granting  that  he  were,  it  is  not  by  any  means 
impossible,  though  certainly  improbable,-^-so  much  so  that 
no  impostor  would  have  made  him  do  so, — that  Fingal 
should  have  taken  the  field,  and  performed  such  actions 
even  at  so  advanced  an  age.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
British  Isles  throughout  are  favourable  to  longevity;  and 
the  Highlanders  are  not  only  long-lived,  but  retain  their 
strength  and  vigour  for  a  remarkably  long  period.  Even 
at  this  day,  persons  are  to  be  seen  upwards  of  eighty,  so 
hale,  active,  and  fresh  in  their  aspect,  that  a  stranger  would 
take  them  to  be  under  sixty;  and  the  age  attained  by  seve- 
ral, and  the  feats  they  performed  in  the  decline  of  life,  are 
hardly  credible  to  many.t     Carew,  in  his  history  of  Corn- 

*  "  Fingal,"  Duan  iii. — Macpherson's  Translation,  first  editions. 

•f*  Gilbert  Mac-Craw,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  longevity 
in  modern  times,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Jura.  Martin,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Western  Isles,  affirms  that  he  spent  one  hundred  and  eiyhty 
Christmases  in  his  own  house. 

General  Stewart  states,  that  Mr  Stewart  of  Crossmount  in  Ranuoch, 
Perthshire — an  acquaintance  and  friend  of  his  own — died  in  1791,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four — others  say  he  was  actually  one  hundied  and 
eight, — in  perfect  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  such  full  habit  of 
body  that  his  leg  continued  as  well  formed  and  compact  as  at  forty ;  and 
that  he  was  in  perfect  good  health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  This 
gentleman  carried  arms  in  1707,  when  the  Duke  of  Athole  took  the  field 
with  seven  thousand  men,  to  oppose  the  Union;  and  had  he  in  his  prime 
possessed  very  uncommon  strength,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons,  lie 
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wall,  states  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  county 
reach  the  age  of  ninety,  with  unimpaired  strength  of  body 
and  mind.  There  is  then  certainly  nothing  incredible  in 
supposing  that  an  ancient  Caledonian,  of  uncommon  strength, 
prowess,  and  militaiy  skill,  should  perform  brilliant  deeds 
even  at  that  age.* 

It  has  been  peremptorily  declared  by  Laing  that  the  y^w, 
and  the  aspen,  or  trembling  pojAar,  are  certainly  not  indi- 
genous to  Scotland.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  Gaelic  names 
for  these  trees  resemble  the  Saxon  and  German,  and  that 
the  soil  is  not  congenial  to  the  yew,  since  it  is  rare,  not- 
withstanding the  care  taken  to  preserve  it.  But  it  is  well 
known,  that  so  far  from  care  being  taken  to  preserve  it,  the 
yew  has  in  general  been  attempted  to  be  extirpated,  as  no 
bows  are  now  required,  and  it  possesses  deleterious  qualities; 
and  yet  it  is  still  found  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The 
aspen,  likewise,  abounds,  and  is  frequently  found  growing 
on  the  face  of  inaccessible  rocks.  As  for  their  names,  the 
argument  proves  too  much:  for  it  must  follow  that  the  fir, 
the  willow,  the  birch,  the  oak,  the  ash,  &c.,  are  all  exotics, 
because  their  Gaelic  names  resemble  Latin,  German,  or 
Greek,  t 


death.  Donald  Bane  Cameron,  a  native  of  the  same  district,  died  at  Camu- 
seroc  ahout  17C3,  at  the  age  of  full  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  He  went 
through  the  broad  sword  and  bill  exercises  before  some  troops  quartered  in 
the  Braes  of  Rannoch,  ten  or  twelve  years  before  his  death.  He  afterwards 
came  on  foot  to  see  his  daughter,  a  girl  aged  ninety  or  one  hundred.  He 
walked  up  to  the  door  with  a  smart  pace  and  an  erect  air,  dressed  in  full 
Highland  costume,  and  found  her  lying  outside  on  a  bench,  groaning  with 
pain.  He  chid  her  sharply,  saying,  she  was  but  a  younf]  lass,  and  ordered 
ner  to  go  into  the  house  and  attend  to  her  business.  She  survived  him  ; 
and  Patrick  Macgregor,  a  grandson  of  hers,  who  died  in  18"26,  remembered 
distinctly  to  have  seen  her  crying  bitterly  for  her  father,  ou  the  day  of  his 
funeral. 

*  It  is  amusing  to  see  Laing  asserting  that  Macpherson  was  misled  by 
Nenuius,  who  makes  Carausius  succeed  Severus,  when  it  is  evident  from  the 
very  Krst  edition  of  his  translation  that  he  well  knew  when  the  latter  died, 
and  in  what  vear  Carausius  rebelled.  Nor  can  the  same  charge  be  brought 
against  the  tards;  fur  they  knew  nothing  and  cared  as  little,  about  both 
Nennius  and  the  biograidiers  of  the  Roman  Emperors. 

•f  "  Within  the  church-yard  of  Fortingal,  Perthshire,"  says  General 
Stewart,  "  the  ruins  of  au  enormous  yew-tree  still  remain.     The  stem  is 
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The  imitations  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  which  are 
alleged  to  occur  in  the  works  of  Ossian,  have  furnished  as- 
sailants with  another  grand  detection.  The  principal  ob- 
ject of  all  Laing's  comments,  he  himself  tells  us,  was,  not 
merely  to  exhibit  parallel  passages,  much  less  instances  of 
a  fortuitous  resemblance  of  ideas,  but,  to  '■'■  produce  the  pre- 
cise  originals  from  which  the  similes  and  images  are  indis- 
putable/ derived."  In  order  to  accomplish  this  laudable 
object,  he  has  ransacked  every  composer  of  verse  known  in 
Britain,  from  Moses  down  to  Home,  and  has  quoted  as  many 
passages  as  would  fill  a  respectable  volume,  all  said  to  have 
been  plagiarized  and  imitated  by  Macpherson,  who  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mor- 
tals that  ever  existed.  It  is  surprising  that  Mr  Laing  did 
not  pronounce  him  uncanny,  a  regular  Highland  warlock, 
who  could  procure  everything  he  wished  in  a  twinkling ; 
for  it  was  otherwise  impossible  that  Macpherson  could,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  have  read  all  the  volumes  from 
which  the  alleged  plagiarisms  are  derived,  and  equally  im- 
possible that  all  these  should  have  occurred  to  him  on 
opening  the  book,  supposing  he  had  not  read  them. 

Amidst  such  a  multitude,  however,  Laing  has  produced 

now  separated  into  two  parts  ;  the  principal,  although  only  a  mere  shell, 
the  centre  being  entirely  decayed,  measures  thirty-two  feet  in  circumference. 
Colonel  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  and  my  grandfather  used  to  say,  that  when 
they  were  boys,  (about  the  year  1725,)  the  parts  now  separated  were  united, 
when  the  whole  stem  measured  fifty-six  feet  in  circumference." — Appendix, 
p.  21.  Though  it  appeared  to  have  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  dagger- 
makers,  tourists,  shoemakers,  and  other  worthies,  part  of  it  is  still  green  ; 
and  any  one  who  views  it  may  be  satisfied  that  the  dimensions  stated  above, 
were  not  exaggerated. 

"  Naturalists,  whose  eyes  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr 
Stewart,  "  regard  it  as  an  established  point,  that  the  aspen  is  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  of  Caledonia ;  since  they  find  it  in  great  profusion  there, 
shooting  from  the  crevices  of  rocks,  or  fringing  the  margins  of  lakes. 
Whoever  has  visited  the  scenery  of  Loch  Ketterin,  will  know  how  to  esti- 
mate this  detection.  The  yew-tree,  he  tells  us,  from  the  care  taken  to  pre- 
serve and  plant  it  in  church-yards,  was  certainly  not  indigenous.  How 
then  has  it  happened  that  there  are  innumerable  places  in  Scotland,  which 
still  have  their  denomination  from  this  tree,  in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  giving  names  to  places  from  the  species  of  trees  with  which  they  chiefly 
abound;  thus  Glen-iti'ir,  the  Glen  of  Yews;  Dunure,  or  Dun-iuHr,  the 
Hill  of  Yews,  &c.  ?"     See  also  Graham's  "  Essay,"  pp.  50,  51. 
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only  one^  which  any  unprejudiced  person  would  be  inclined 
to  consider  an  imitation.  It  is  that  passage  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  duan  of  "  Timora :"  "  and  all  its 
bursting  ice  resounds."  The  expression  was  natural  enough 
for  one  in  Ossian's  circumstances ;  but  it  looks  suspicious  to 
find  him  using  the  very  words  of  Thomson,  in  whose  "Win- 
ter" occurs  the  above  passage,  word  for  word.  The  line, 
however,  translated  verbatim  et  literatim^  runs,  "  the  ice 
all  a-biirsting  and  a-roaring."  *  Even  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  original,  candour  would  require  us  to  allow 
that  Macpherson  might  have  often,  from  convenience  and 
from  a  desire  to  improve,  employed  familiar  passages  of  the 
same  import  with  those  of  the  Gaelic,  though  differently 
worded.  But  even  in  his  translation,  there  occurs  no  other 
passage  which  might  not  well  be  supposed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ancient  Caledonian  bard,  though  the  pas- 
sages adduced  generally  bear  a  still  fainter  resemblance  to 
the  original. 

"  In  Ossian,"  says  Laing,  "  there  are  some  hundred 
similes  and  poetical  images  which  must  either  be  original  or 
derived  from  imitation.  If  the  poems  are  authentic,  they 
must  be  original;  and  their  casual  coincidence  can  pos- 
sess only  such  a  vague  resemblance  as  that  of  Virgil's 
"  PoUio"  to  the  "  Prophecies  of  Isaiah."  If  the  poems  are 
not  authentic,  these  similes  and  poetical  images  must  be 
derived  from  the  classics,  scripture,  and  modern  poetry, 
with  which  the  author's  mind  was  previously  impregnated; 
and,  however  artfully  disguised,  they  may  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly to  their  source.  And,  conversely  again,  if  these 
similes  and  poetical  images  are  original,  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  can  admit  of  no  contradiction ;  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  derived  from  imitation,  all  the  attestations 
and  oaths  in  the  Highlands  would  fail  to  establish  the  au- 
thenticity of  Ossian."  Now,  could  Mr  Laing  have  pointed 
out  one  such  vague  resemblance  as  that  which  he  has  men- 
*  An  eiffh  uW  o'  briseadK's  a'  lieucaulh. 
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tioned,  I  would  allow  tliat  the  poem  in  which  it  occurred 
at  least,  was  spurious ;  because  the  thoughts  in  the  eclogue 
are  such  as  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  to 
the  author's  mind  fortuitously,  or  by  anything  he  had  heard 
or  witnessed,  unless  he  had  either  read  the  sacred  volume, 
or  become  acquainted  with  some  traditions  derived  from  it ; 
and  consequently  his  pastoral  must  have  been  composed 
subsequently.  But  nothing  occurs  in  Ossian  which  may 
not  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  one  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

Laing  declares,  that  men's  expecting  dreadful  changes  on 
beholding  the  moon  darkened  is  a  '•'•most  egregious  imita- 
tion of  Milton's  sun  in  an  eclipse,  which  "  with  fear  of 
change  perplexes  monarchs."  But  every  one  who  has  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  geography,  knows  that  it  is 
common  for  rude  nations  to  consider  an  eclipse  a  presage  of 
some  great  calamity :  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  ancient  Caledonians  did  so. 

Ossian's  works,  like  most  ancient  poetry,  abound  with 
metaphor ;  and  it  was  to  be  anticipated  that  many  of  his 
similes  would  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  other  poets. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  would  argue  that  the  poems 
Avere  spurious,  and  that  the  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape 
detection,  had  overshot  his  mark ;  while  a  similar  inference 
would  be  made,  if  any  comparison  was  drawn  from  some- 
thing of  which  Ossian  must  have  been  ignorant ;  or  any 
description  given  of  something  he  could  never  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  So  difficult  is  it  for  an  impostor  to  avoid  every 
mark  of  forgery.  But  "  that  the  same  ideas,"  says  Laing, 
"which Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  were  proud  to  adopt 
from  Homer,  and  Pope  was  content  to  transcribe  from  Ho- 
race, should  occur  fortuitously,  all  in  the  same  tcords^  and 
without  imitation,  to  the  Celtic  (Gaelic)  bard,  is  a  supposi- 
tion too  gross  for  the  most  credulous  to  believe."  That 
Ossian,  however,  may  have  observed  several  things  which 
Homer  observed  ;  and  that,  in  his  descriptions  and  figures, 
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he  may  have  employed  several  of  the  same  words,  (he  never 
employs  all  Homer's,)  is  a  supposition  which  has  been  be- 
lieved by  very  many,  in  other  respects  neither  credulous  nor 
stupid.  It  is  evident  that  a  hundred  poets  having  been 
])roved  to  adopt  Homer's  ideas,  would  not  render  it  a  whit 
the  less  probable  that  they  occurred  to  Ossian,  who  had 
better  opportunities  of  acquiring  many  of  these  ideas  than 
some  of  those  he  has  mentioned.  Because  Homer  compares 
the  encounter  of  two  armies  to  that  of  torrents,  Laing 
alleges  Ossian's  simile  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
Grecian's ;  as  if  a  native  of  mountainous  and  rainy  Cale- 
donia were  less  familiar  with  torrents  than  a  Maeonian. 
But  as  an  instance  of  something  which  must  have  been  un- 
known to  Ossian,  earthquakes  are  mentioned.  Laing  does 
not,  however,  adduce  the  shadow  of  a  proof  that  the  British 
Isles  were  never  troubled  with  these  evils  in  ancient  times ; 
and  as  they  were  then  common  in  other  countries,  we  must 
conclude  they  sometimes  occurred  in  Britain  and  Ireland 
of  old,  as  they  do  in  modern  days. 

We  find  Ossian  comparing  a  shield  to  the  moon,  and  a 
spear  to  a  fir,  as  has  been  done  by  Milton.  But  Ossian 
may  be  supposed  to  have  seen  these  objects  at  least  as  fre- 
quently as  Milton,  while  it  was  natural  enough  for  him  to 
employ  them  as  he  has  done  ;  and  therefore  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  allege  such  passages  are  plagiarisms.* 

Similar  coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  expression, 
often  occur  in  the  works  of  authors  who  could  have  known 
nothing  of  each  other  s  writings  ;  and  a  person  accustomed 

*  Mr  Laing  is  so  very  lynx-eyed  that  he  can  discover  resemblances  where 
ordinary  mortals  cannot  observe  any,  even  after  they  have  been  particularly 
pointed  out.  Thus  he  gravely  tells  us,  that  Ossian's  "  Who  fell  on  Carron's 
liank  ?  "  is  a  plagiary  from  Solomon's  "  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from 
the  Wilderness  ?  "  Here  the  single  word  wlio  does  certainly  occur  in  both 
passages:  Imt  let  the  reader  judge  whether  there  beany  further  resemblance. 
Thus  does  it  appear  that  '•  Covala"  and  the  episodes  in  "  Carrie  "  are  little 
else  than  ambitious  imitations  of  "  The  Song  of  Solomon."  (!)  "  The  very 
shields,"  says  he,  "  resound,  when  struck,  like  an  Indian  gon;!.''''  The  de- 
scription of  "  Balclyde"  is  said  to  be  patched  from  Hosea  x.  18;  Lamenta- 
tions v.  18;  and  Zephaniah  ii.  14. 
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to  composition  must  have  often  been  surprised,  perhaps 
mortified,  to  find  a  very  close  resemblance  between  his  own 
ideas,  or  even  expressions,  and  those  of  authors  of  whose 
works  he  had  previously  known  little  or  nothing.  The 
causes  are  obvious.  There  occur  in  Ossian  many  passages 
to  which  all  Laing's  industry  could  find  nothing  parallel, 
assisted,  as  he  must  have  been,  by  indices,  concordances, 
marginal  references,  and  commonplace  books.* 

A  large  portion  of  the  Gaelic,  it  has  been  argued,  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  and  Latin,  through  the  medium  of 
the  priests ;  and  terms  common  to  it  and  the  Saxon  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  Teutonic.  Mr  Laing  ridicules 
the  notion  that  a  vast  number  of  words  used  by  Ossian, 
which  are  identical  with  Latin  or  English  words,  should 
have  been  found  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Caledonians. 
To  see  the  fallacy  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  number  and  character  of  those  vocables 
occurring  in  Ossian,  which  are  identical  with  Latin,  San- 
scrit, Greek,  &c.  "  The  Celtic,"  (Gaelic,)  says  Laing,  '•'■has 
peculiar  names  for  the  objects  of  nature;  while  the  terms  of 
art,  or  of  abstract  ideas,  are  from  the  Latin."  Both  these 
assertions  are  incorrect.  Not  a  single  Gaelic  name  for  a 
natural  object  is  peculiar.  They  are  all  found  in  some  other 
Japhetic  language,t  and  several  of  the  terms  for  abstract 
ideas  are  not  derived  from  the  Latin.  That  some  theolo- 
gical terms  have  been  introduced  from  the  Latin  is  certain. 
These,  however,  are  very  few,  and  none  of  them  occur  in 
Ossian ;  while  the  words  found  in  other  languages,  which 
he  employs,  are  generally  such  as  are  used  among  every 

*  As  Mr  Laing's  alleged  resemblances  are  all  similar  to  the  above,  it 
would  evidently  be  a  waste  of  time  at  the  best,  to  take  any  further  notice  of 
them. 

+  Some  authors  have  unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  Graelic  and  Cymraig, 
or  Welsh,  radically  different,  while  others  have,  with  like  confidence,  spoken 
of  them  as  mere  dialects  of  some  tongue  they  call  the  Celtic.  Both  were 
mistaken.  Lhuyd  has  long  ago  shown  their  radical  identity,  though  several 
of  his  coincidences  are  more  fanciful  than  real.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
most  evident  they  are  distinct  languages. 
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nation,  and  at  the  same  time  so  numerous,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  declare  tliey  were  introduced  by  means  of  the  priests.* 
That  these  introduced  a  few  terms  peculiar  to  Holy  Writ, 
can  admit  of  no  doubt ;  but  had  the  words  of  which  we 
speak  been  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Saxon,  they  must 
have  radically  changed  the  old  language.  Saxon  words, 
however,  could  not  well  have  been  introduced  by  them, 
because  few  or  no  ecclesiastics  of  that  race  settled  among 
the  Scots  or  Picts,  who  were  the  first  converted.  It  would 
be  more  probable  that  Gaelic  words  were  adopted  into  the 
Saxon,  as  St  Columba  sent  into  Northumbria  some  mission- 
aries whose  vernacular  language  was  Gaelic.  There  are 
likewise  many  words  common  to  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Gothic, 
or  Norse,  which  were  never  used  by  any  Gothic  race  in 
the  British  Isles.  Many  words,  likewise,  found  neither  in 
C'ymraeg,  Saxon,  or  Latin,  are  common  to  the  Gaelic  and 
the  Greek  or  Sanscrit,  while  the  Hindoos  and  Greeks  never 
liad  any  intercourse  whatever  with  the  Gaidils.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Sanscrit  is  nothing  but  a  corruption 
oi  the  Greek,  which  arose  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  But  the  Grecians  had  so  little  communi- 
cation with  the  Hindoos  that  it  is  incredible  they  could 
have  given  them  a  language ;  and  the  Sanscrit  has  many 
words  in  common  with  the  Latin  or  the  Gaelic,  which  never 
appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Greek.f  The  plain  fact 
of  the  case  is,  that  the  Gaelic  is  manifestly  one  of  those 
languages  called  Indo-Eziropean,  or  Japhrtic^^  which  have 

*  See  Appendix,  A. 

+  Indeed,  upon  the  whole,  the  Sanscrit  seems  to  have  as  close  an  affinity 
to  the  Latin  as  to  the  Greek;  and,  in  some  particulars,  it  approaches  still 
nearer  to  the  Gaelic.  "  They  (the  Gaelic  and  Welsh)  are  more  intimately 
allied,"  says  Dr  Murray,  "  to  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  India  than  the  im- 
mense distance  of  time  and  place  would  warrant  us  to  helieve."  "  Their 
connexion  is  as  near  rts  could  possibly  exist  between  the  languages  of  na- 
tions so  long  and  permanently  separated."  "  The  Celtic  (Gaelic)  is  an 
original  language,  which  bears  great  similarity  in  many  of  its  words  to  the 
Sanscrit."  "  It  abounds  in  very  ancient  forms  of  words,  common  at  this 
day  in  Europe  and  Asia."  —Hist,  of  the  European  Languages,  vol.  i.  pp.  7, 

X  The  learned  and  acute  Chalmers  perceived  long  ago  the  radical  identity 
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all  unquestionably  a  common  origin.  The  pornts  of  resem- 
blance are  so  numerous  and  close,  both  in  the  vocabulary  and 
in  the  structure,  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  notion  that  they 
have  sprung  from  chance.  The  names  of  objects  have  ge- 
nerally no  resemblance  to  any  of  their  qualities  ;  and  even 
such  nouns  as  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  onomatopy,  are 
found  to  differ  very  widely  among  various  nations.  It  is 
no  refutation  of  this  theory  to  affirm  that,  had  they  been  all 
derived  from  one  language,  they  could  not  differ  so  much  as 
they  do,  because  these  diflferences  are  only  such  as  might 
well  arise  in  the  course  of  many  centuries  from  a  careless 
pronunciation,  an  attention  to  euphony,  changing  the  appli- 
cation of  many  terms,  and  ceasing  to  use  others.  When  we 
consider  how  widely  dialects  of  the  same  language  are  often 
found  to  differ,  how  soon  the  enunciation  of  learned  words 
is  widely  altered,*  and  how  readily  vocables  may  change 
their  meaning  ;  the  wonder  rather  is,  that  there  should  still 
be  so  many  points  of  resemblance  as  there  are. 

It  does  not  therefore  follow  that  these  poems  are  spurious, 
because  they  abound  with  words  common  to  other  lan- 
guages, provided  the  ideas  conveyed  by  all  these  words 
might  have  been  known  to  the  Caledonians  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  composed.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  as 
Laing  asserts,  that  a  term  common  to  two  languages  must 
have  been  derived  from  that  to  which  its  radical  belongs, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  root  never  belonged  to  the 
other;  because  every  schoolboy  knows,  that  the  root  has 

of  the  Gothic  and  Gaelic  dialects.  "  These  vastly  learned  authors,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  Wachter  and  Schilter,  "  demonstrate,  without  intending  it,  that 
the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  languages  had  a  common  origin.  It  is  therefore 
ahsurd  to  talk  of  the  Gaelic,  a  Celtic  language,  being  mixed  with  Gothic 
words." — Caledonia,  pp.  12,  250.  So  far,  indeed,  from  the  Gaelic's  having 
any  words  in  common  with  the  Gothic,  except  the  few  that  may  have  been 
introduced  in  later  times,  that  it  appears  from  ancient  authors  these  lan- 
guages differed  less  of  old  than  they  do  at  present.  The  Gaelic  of  Ossian 
and  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  have  a  closer  affinity  than  the  Gaelic  and  the 
English  of  the  present  day. 

*  Who,  for  instance,  would  have  imagined  that  the  French  eveqite,  and 
the  English  bishop,  two  words  which  have  not  a  single  letter  in  common, 
should  be  both  corruptions  of  the  Greek  epkhopos. 
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ofteu  become  obsolete  while  derivatives  remain.  The  only 
class  of  words,  therefore,  which  would  afford  a  detection,  is 
that  where  the  reputed  author  must  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  thing  signified.  It  is  likewise  possible  that  reciters 
may  have  exchanged  obsolete  words  for  such  as  had  super- 
seded them.  The  Gaelic  text,  however,  affords  no  evidence 
even  of  this ;  and  though  it  is  not  improbable  some  words 
may  have  been  changed,  we  may  infer  from  the  number  of 
obsolete  terms  which  are  retained,  that  such  liberties  were 
seldom  taken.  Mr  Laing,  however,  adduces  a  few  vocables 
of  this  kind,  which  must  be  noticed. 

The  mention  of  certain  metals  has  been  particularly  dwelt 
upon,  for  their  names  are  all  identical  with  Saxon  or  Latin  ; 
and  the  dissertator  fancies  he  has  riveted  this  argument,  by 
declaring  that  iarun,  iron,  sfailon,  steel,  luaidk,  lead,  and 
prais,  brass,*  were  derived  from  the  Saxons,  or  "  from  the 
Belgae,  so  skilled,  as  appears  from  Strabo,  in  the  metallic  arts, 
and  so  superior,"  he  adds,  "  to  an  enemy  whose  spears  and  ar- 
rows were  pointed  with  flints,  and  whose  stone  hatchets  are 
still  denominated  celts."  By  the  enemy  mentioned,  he  under- 
stands, of  course,  the  Celtae,  though,  according  to  the  very  au- 
thor he  alludes  to,  they  and  theBelga3,and  even  the  Germans, 
differed  little  in  most  respects.  Now  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  Caledonians  were  of  those  very  Belgte;  and 
so  the  argument  falls  at  once  to  the  ground.  Stone  hatchets 
similar  to  those  he  mentions,  have  been  found  in  Scandinavia, 
which  appears  nevert  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Cymri, 
and  the  name  is  evidently  the  Welsh  word  ("e/^^, which  signi- 
fies a  stone-flint. 

That  the  Caledonians  had  stcords  in  the  days  of  Agricola, 
is  evident  from  Tacitus,  who  never  hints  that  these  were 
of  anything  but  steel;  and  we  may  suppose  that  if  they  were, 

*  With  respect  to  copar,  copper,  it  is  most  probably  from  tb.e  Greek 
kuprios ;  and  therefore  the  proper  Gaelic  word  for  that  metal  is  ooma,  copar 
being  used  only  by  those  whose  dialect  has  been  corrupted. 

+  No  peculiar  trace  of  the  Cymri  is  to  be  found  in  that  country  ;  and  we 
find  it  inhabited  by  other  races  from  the  dawn  of  history. 
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it  would  have  been  mentioned.  The  effects  they  produced, 
however,  evince  that  they  were  not  mere  iron.  How,  more- 
over, could  they  have  built  chariots  without  metal.  That 
they  had  steel  and  brass,  however,  and  consequently  iron, 
is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact  that  swords,  helmets,  and 
axes  of  these  metals  have  been  discovered  in  tumuli,  which 
must  have  been  closed  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity.* Those  words,  therefore,  are  to  be  considered  Gaelic 
equally  with  hundreds  of  others  common  to  it  with  the  Eng- 
lish.t 

It  may  likewise  be  urged  that  or,(L{tt.aur-7im,) gold,and 
argent,  (Lat.  argentum,)  silver,  are  derived  from  the  Latin. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Gauls  had  gold  before  a 
Roman  had  entered  their  country ;  and  Tacitus  expressly 
mentions  that  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  other  metals,  were 
found  in  Britain.  It  is  therefore  almost  incredible  that  the 
Caledonians  should  never  have  heard  of  these  metals  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans,  though  they  possi- 
bly possessed  very  little  of  them;  and  it  is  equally  incre- 
dible that  they  should  have  subsequently  discarded  their 
former  names,  and  adopted  the  Latin  from  their  intercourse 
with  the  Romans.  But  even  granting  that  they  were  pre- 
viously ignorant  of  the  precious  metals,  yet  they  must  have 
known  something  of  them  before  Ossian  was  born.  For  we 
learn  from  Dio  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Severus,  the  Cale- 
donians broke  into  the  Roman  territories,  and  spread  deso- 
lation wherever  they  came.  Virius  Lupus  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  to  repel  them;  but  being  unable  to  effect  his  pur- 
pose by  arms,  he  had  recourse  to  negotiation,  and  prevailed 

*  See  Chalmers'  "  Caledonia,"  book  i.  chap.  ii.  As  Scotland  produced 
iron,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  ore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  people 
'•  so  skilled  in  the  metallic  arts"  should  possess  these  metals.  The  scoria 
found  in  abundance  in  many  very  remote  and  sequestered  situations,  like- 
wise evince  that  the  Scots  have  wrought  metals  from  a  very  early  period. 

+  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Britons  were  ignorant  of  metals  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  ;  and  yet  the  Welsh  names  of  iron  and  brass  are  haiajti 
and  pros.  Had  not  these  been  original,  we  should  have  found  them  all  as 
like  the  Latin  as  plooni,  (Lat.  plumbum,)  lead.; 
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on  tbeni  to  withdraw,  for  the  time,  by  giving  them  a  sum  of 
money.  Now  this  money  must  have  partly  consisted  of  gold 
or  silver. 

Mr  Laing  asserts  that  the  terms  summer  and  autumn 
could  not  have  been  known  to  Ossian,  on  account  of  the  un- 
cultivated state  of  the  country.  But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  Caledonians  of  the  plains,  at  least,  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  agriculture;  and  though  they  were,  the 
names  may  have  been  retained  ever  since  they  migrated 
from  the  east.  Moreover  those  names  have  no  reference  to 
tillage. 

Mr  Laing  objects,  in  the  same  manner,  to  Fasdach  or 
Fasach,  a  desert  or  icilderness,  (literally,  an  em,pty  place^* 
since,  when  all  places  were  equally  desert,  there  was  no  re- 
lative to  suggest  either  the  idea  or  the  name.  But  there 
icas  a  relative;  for  the  other  parts  of  Britain  must  have  been 
both  more  populous  and  more  fertile  than  Caledonia,  which 
might  well  be  called,  comparatively  speaking,  a  wilderness. 
And  it  is  evident  that  many  mountain  ridges  never  pro- 
duced any  wood  or  grass,  and  consequently  they  were  deserts 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.t 

He  farther  urges  tha,t  fer-posda,  a  husband,  is  partly  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  sponsalia.  He  allows  fer  or  Jir  may 
be  one  of  those  words  for  the  etymon  of  which  we  must 
ascend  to  the  "  circles  of  Gomar ;"  but  posda,  or  more  pro- 
perly pusta^  was  introduced  as  a  sacrament  by  the  priests, 
like  haiste  and  sacramait.  The  gentleman  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  that  posda  is  not  a  noun,  but  the  past 
participle  of  pbs  or  pus,  marry,  (a  word  which  resembles 

*  From/as  or /asd^  wtich  primarily  signifies  holloic,  or  void,  hence  empty, 
waste,  &c. 

+  Mr  Laing  might,  have  argued  with  equal  propriety  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble the  Highlanders  could  call  their  country  teer-nam-bean,  land  of  moun- 
tains ;  because  it  is  all  mountainous.  I  may  here  observe  that  Morven  pro- 
perly signifies  greiU  mountains,  being  compounded  of  mor,  great,  and  bean  or 
bein,  a  mountain  ;  whereas  the  name  of  the  district  in  Argyle,  which  Laing 
asserts  was  adopted  by  Macpherson,  is  Mor-eron,  great  division,  or  district. 
The  latter  is  often  written  Morvern,  and  sometimes  Morven ;  but  the  na- 
tives  never  call  it  by  that  name. 
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the  Greek  opud^  opuso^  marry,  and  j90S(>,  a  bridegroom,  mucli 
more  closely  than  sponsalia,)  and  thai  fer-posda  is  literally, 
married-man.  Had  any  word  been  introduced  by  ecclesi- 
astics, it  would  have  been  matrimonium, ;  for  these  never 
called  the  sacrament  of  marriage  sponsalia.  As  some  kind 
of  marriage  rites,  however,  have  been  celebrated  among 
every  nation,  there  was  no  occasion  to  introduce  any  word.* 

Long,  a  ship,  he  insists,  is  indisputably  derived  from  the 
navis  lonya  of  the  Romans.  In  the  same  way  tub  must  be 
indisputably  derived  from  tubus.  The  resemblance  which 
longa  bears  to  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic  long  may  probably  be 
casual,  and  it  could  with  more  propriety  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  p-loion,  or  lembos,  both  of  which  are  synonymous 
with  the  Gaelic,  though  Laing  has  not,  for  an  obvious  reason, 
chosen  to  do  so.  But  as  the  Romans  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  ships  of  war  from  the  Carthagenians,  longa  was 
most  probably  a  Punic  word  for  ship.  This  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  epithet  longa  was  not  proper,  if  we  con- 
sider it  an  the  Latin  longus,  long  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  the 
word,  like  a  multitude  of  others,  has  been  retained  by  the 
Gaidils,  since  their  migration  from  the  east. 

That  the  Caledonians  had  a  word  for  a  vessel  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the 
only  reason  which  could  induce  them  to  adopt  such  a  term. 


*  It  was  rather  presumptuous  in  Mr  Laing  to  speak  so  peremptorily  on 
this  subject,  as  he  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Graelie.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  translations,  notwithstanding.  In  these  he  has  made 
such  mistakes  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  he  erred  knowingly.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  is  requisite  only  to  give  Laing's  and  a  correct  translation  of 
a  few  words. 


Gaelic. 

True  s-ignif.          Laing's. 

Gaelic. 

True  signif. 

Laing's. 

aiteal     . 

.    a  gale .     .    .   music 

loingeas 

.  a  fleet  or  navy    a  ship 

aom 

.    bow,  incline     dwell 

claon      . 

.  bend,  incline 

oppress 

taobh    . 

.     a  side  .     .     .   joined 

fon    .     . 

beo   .     . 

.     alive    .     .     .    being 
.     an  army   .     .    alight 

aonach   . 

'.  a  hill'     .    ." 

a  fir 

fecht      . 

'nuair     . 

.  when     .     . 

hourly 

focal       . 

.     a  word     .     .    a  vowel 

forum     . 

.  a  noise  .     . 

force 

(son  of  the  voice) 

l). 

.  to,  on  to     . 

.  the   .     .     . 

with 
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would  be,  that  they  then  began  to  build  ships  of  war,  to  which 
alone  longa  was  applied — a  supposition  which  would  militate 
against  IVIr  Laing's  declaration,  that  they  had  no  large  ves- 
sels. Even  in  that  case,  they  would  borrow  the  common 
Latin  name  for  a  ship  rather  than  a  casual  epithet.  But 
granting  the  word  were  Latin,  it  must  evidently  have  been 
adopted  into  the  Gaelic  before  Ossian  composed,  when  the 
Romans  were  two  hundred  years  in  Scotland,  rather  than 
afterwards.  Every  other  thing  urged  upon  this  head  is 
equally  futile,  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  dwell  ujjon  the 
subject  any  longer.* 

After  endeavouring  to  show  that  what  these  poems  do 
contain,  afford  the  clearest  indications  that  they  are  spuri- 
ous, Laing  declares  that  what  they  do  not  contain,  is  equally 
conclusive  against  their  genuineness.  Not  a  breeze  can 
blow,  not  a  swan  can  shake  its  wing,  nor  a  deer  start,  nor 
a  boar  roar,  but  it  must  be  a  plagiarism  ;  and  now  he  affirms 
that  "  in  the  poetical  annals  of  a  tribe  of  hunters,  the  omission 
of  icild  cattle^  wolves,  and  boars,  reflects  equal  discredit  on 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian." 

It  is  evident  these  poems  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
styled  annals;  and  it  has  already  appeared  that  the  Cale- 
donians were  something  more  than  a  tribe  (or  rather  a  na- 
tion^ of  hunters.  Had  Mr  Laing  been  inquiring  into  the 
genuineness  of  a  Natural  History  of  Scotland,  the  omission 
of  such  animals  would  certainly  be  a  clear  proof  that,  if 
complete,  it  could  liardly  have  been  the  composition  even  of 
a  modern  Scotsman ;  but  in  poems  intended  only  to  give  an 
account  of  great  events,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
such  animals.  They  are  not,  in  such  compositions,  very 
proper  subjects  for  metaphors.     Now  it  is  in  these  only  that 

*  Ha<l  Mr  Laing  examined  all  the  Gaelic  afterwards  published,  he  might 
have  found  many  more  words  resembling  Latin  and  Saxon.  All  these,  how- 
ever, have  a  good  right  to  be  considered  Gaelic.  Indeed  his  silence  indicates 
that  no  more  detections  worthy  of  notice  were  to  be  discovered ;  for  though 
he  survived  the  publication  of  the  Highland  Society  eleven  years,  he  never 
took  any  further  notice  of  the  originals. 
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we  might  expect  to  find  tbem  mentioned  ;  because  no  poet 
of  true  taste  would,  in  recounting  the  exploits  of  a  hero,  in- 
form us,  that,  on  his  way  to  the  field,  he  was  so  bold  and 
valiant  as  to  attack  and  kill  either  a  cow,  a  fox,*  or  a  wolf. 
Neither  of  the  latter,  we  may  presume,  were  hunted  for 
their  flesh.  The  boar,  however,  was ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  Ossian  calling  Fingal's  followers  hunters  of  great  fierce 
boars;  and  Swaran  is  compared  to  "  a  chafed  hoar."  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  bull  mentioned  in  the  episode  of  Carber 
and  Brasollis,  was  a  wild  animal.t  The  wolf  is  so  much 
spoken  of  in  the  Highlands  to  this  day,  the  grandams  some- 
times frightening  unruly  children  with  it  and  with  the  "  wild 
boar,"  that  an  impostor  would  scarcely  fail  to  introduce  it. 

The  notion  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  dramatic 
representations,  has  been  ridiculed  as  utterly  absurd.  But 
the  earliest  compositions  of  every  nation  partake  largely  of 
the  nature  of  dialogue.  Now,  where  the  poem  was  mostly 
of  this  description,  and  the  speeches  short,  it  was  natural 
for  the  author  to  omit  the  occasional  monotonous  lines  which 
solely  indicated  who  the  speaker  was,  and  leave  the  hearer 
to  find  out  that  from  the  argument  and  the  reciter.  It  was 
likewise  natural,  in  reciting  such  a  poem,  to  make  different 
individuals  rehearse  the  parts  assigned  to  the  various  per- 
sons introduced,  instead  of  leaving  one  to  rejjeat  them  all. 
Farther  than  this,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  gone.  It 
was  quite  as  unlikely  that  anything  of  the  kind  should  have 
been  found  among  modern  Highlanders ;  and  yet  such  un- 
questionably there  was. 

Finally,  it  has  been  urged  that  these  poems  and  their 
heroes  are  not  mentioned  by  antiquaries  and  chroniclers ; 
that  they  contradict  the  ancient  Histories  of  Scotland  and 

•  This  animal  is  mentioned  only  once  in  all  the  Remains  of  Ossian.  It  is 
surprising  that  Laing  did  not  pronounce  this  imitating  Virgil,  who  only 
mentions  it  in  the  third  eclogue.  Had  this  single  pastoral  been  lost,  the 
omission,  in  an  author  who  treated  particularly  of  flocks  and  herds,  would, 
on  Mr  Laing's  principles,  evince  that  the  poems  were  all  spurious. 

f  Ca-Lodin,  Duan  iii,,  «<;  inlt.,  and  Fingal,  D.  i.  and  ii. 
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Iroland,  in  several  points ;  and  that  the  Fions  appear  to  have 
been  natives  of  the  latter  country. 

It  is  very  true  that  some  such  authors  as  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  make  no  allusion  to  these  poems ;  but  we  know 
how  little  many  antiquaries  and  historians  set  by  such  works, 
especially  when  composed  in  an  unknown  language  deemed 
barbarous.  Many  would  rather  have  preserved  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables  than  all  the  poems  of  Virgil.  Fingal 
and  some  of  his  heroes,  hoM'ever,  are  mentioned  by  several 
authors.  Nicholson,  in  his  "  Scottish  Historical  Library," 
written  in  1702,  speaks  of  an  old  romance  (probably  a  cor- 
rupt prose  version  of  the  story  of  "  Fingal,"  )concerning  the 
valour  and  feats  of  Fin  M'-Coul,  a  giant  of  prodigious  sta- 
ture, who  lived  in  the  days  of  King  Ewain  the  Second.* 
In  Colville's  "  Whiggs'  Supplications,"  written  about  1680, 
the  author  mentions  Fingal,  and  makes  him  a  native  of 
Scotland.t  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his  "  Satyre  of  the 
Three  Estatis,"  J  and  William  Dunbar,  in  his  poem  called 
"  Interlude  of  the  Droichis,"§  both  speak  of  the  same  hero, 
the  latter  making  him  a  Highlander.  j|     He  is  likewise  men- 

*  By  Eirain  he  probably  n 
about  A.D.  450,  though  the  n 
is  placed  in  the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  "  One  man,  quoth  hee,  oft  times  hath  stood, 
And  put  to  flight  a  multitude, 
Like  Sampson,  Wallace,  and  Sir  Bewis, 
And  F{7t  Afctckoul  beside  the  Lewis, 
"Who,  in  a  bucking  time  of  year. 
Did  rout  and  chace  a  heard  of  dear. — 
Hee  cliaced  them  so  furiouslie 
That  they  were  forc'd  to  take  the  sea, 
And  swam  from  Cowel  into  Arran  ; 
In  which  soile,  though  it  be  but  barrain, 
As  learned  antiquaries  say, 
Their  ofspring  lives  unto  this  day." 
J  "  Heir  is  an  relict  lang  and  braid 

Of  Fyn  Mac-Cowl  the  richt  chaft  blaid, 
AVith  teeth  and  all  together." 
§  i.  e.  Dwarfs. 

!l    "  My  fore-grandsyr,  hecht  Fi/n-Afuc-Cvwl, 
That  dang  the  deil  and  gart  him  yowU. 
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tioned  as  a  formidable  and  celebrated  giant  by  Bisliop  Lesley 
and  Hector  Boece  ;  and  Gawin  Douglas,  in  his  "  Palice  of 
Honour,"  mentions  him  and  Goul  as  being  deemed  gods  in 
Ireland.*  The  most  ancient  Scottish  author  who  makes  any 
allusion  to  the  Fions,  is  Barbour,  who,  in  his  heroic  poem 
"  The  Bruce,"  written  about  1380,  makes  the  Lord  of  Lorn 
compare  the  conduct  of  King  Robert  at  the  battle  of  Dal- 
ree  to  that  of  Goul  defending  himself  against  Fingal.t 

Johnston,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Scottish  History,"  says 
that  the  ancient  Scots  had  their  "  Homers"  and  "  Maros," 
whom  they  named  bards.  These,  he  says,  sung  the 
achievements  of  their  brave  men,  in  heroic  verses  adapted 
to  the  harp,  and  thus  roused  the  minds  of  that  generation 
to  virtue,  and  transmitted  examples  of  valour  to  posterity. 
"  The  order,"  he  continues,  "  is  not  yet  extinct  among  the 
Cambrians ;  and  they  still  retain  that  name  in  their  native 
tongue."  J 

The  celebrated  Buchanan,  after  mentioning  the  great 
respect  paid  to  the  bards,  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed, 
says,  "  they  compose  poems  by  no  means  rude,  which  the 
rhapsodists  recite  to  the  chiefs,  or  to  the  common  people, 
who  are  eager  to  hear  them ;  and  they  sometimes  sing  them 
to  musical  instruments."  Speaking  of  the  Hebrideans,  the 
same  author  says ;  "  they  sing  poems  by  no  means  inele- 
gantly composed,  which  generally  contain  the  praises  of 
valiant  men  ;  and  their  bards  hardly  ever  treat  of  any  other 

He  gat  my  grandsyr  Gog  Magog  ; 

Ay  whan  he  dansit  the  warld  wald  schog  ; 

Five  thousand  ellis  gaed  till  his  frog, 

Of  Hieland  pladdis,  and  main" 
It  is  evident  that  the  dunging  (thrashing)  the  devil  and  making  him  yell, 
alludes  to  Fingal's  conflict  -with  Lodin.     See  "  Carrie." 

*  "  Greit  Gow  Mac-morne  and  Fyn-Mac-Cmol,  and  how 
They  suld  be  goddis  in  Ireland,  as  they  say." 
For  the  passages  of  Lesley  and  Boece,  see  Notes  to  "  Timora,"  Duan  viii. 

+  See  Notes  to  "  Fingal,"  Duan  iii.  It  appears  from  this  author  that  the 
word  Fingal  is  not  altogether  modern. 

X  "  Haluierunt,  (sciz.  Scoti,)  tamen  antiquitus,  et  coluerunt  suos  Homeros 
et  Maronc-,"  &c. 
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subject."*  Colgan,  a  learned  Irish  antiquary,  in  a  note  to 
a  passage  naaking  mention  of  Finn  the  son  of  Cumal^  in  a 
life  of  St  Coluniba,  asserted  that  he  was  much  celebrated  in 
poems  and  tales,  among  his  otcn  country  men. \ 

The  most  ancient  author  who  unequivocally  mentions 
those  poems  and  their  heroes,  is  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who 
wrote  his  description  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second  of  England.  Speaking  of  the  opinion  that  prevailed 
among  many  of  the  Irish  of  that  day,  regarding  a  future 
state,  he  says,  "  They  think  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  join 
those  of  certain  men  famous  in  those  places,  as  Fin  Mac- 
Chuil,  Oskir  Muc-Osshin,  and  such,  of  whom  they  recite 
tales  and  songs." 

It  has  been  particularly  objected  that  the  author  of  the 
"  Duan  Albanach"  followed  the  common  line  of  fabulous 
kings,  and  not  the  princes  of  Ossian.  But  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  bard  considered  the  authority  of  other  authors 
preferable  to  that  of  Ossian.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
fact  that  his  genealogy  is  incorrect,  and  such  as  he  could 
not  have  derived  from  the  traditions  of  the  Highlanders. 
Indeed,  of  the  two,  the  antiquity  of  this  same  poem  appears 
much  more  apocryphal  than  that  of  Ossian ;  and  were  it 
tried  by  the  same  ordeal,  I  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  found  wanting ;  and  therefore  it  is  needless  to  enlarge 
on  the  subject. 

Though  old  clironiclers  make  no  mention  of  Fingal,  yet 
we  find  they  place  one  Fin-Docus  (Fin  the  Good)  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  the  very  period  at  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  poems,  Fingal  must  have  flourished  ;  while 
the  qualities  ascribed  to  this  prince   exactly  accord  with 

*  Buchanan  had  himself  prohably  heard  many  of  these  poems  recited  in 
his  youth  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  was  something  of  a  judge  of 
poetry,  and  that  he  would  not  have  bestowed  such  praises  on  any  of  the  lat- 
ter Gaelic  heroic  poems,  in  which  the  Gaidils  of  both  Scotland  and  Ireland 
least  excel. 

■f"  The  Latin  expression  is,  infer  stios.  Had  the  author  meant  fiis  own 
countrymen,  ii/tcr  //osf rates -would  have  been  better,  though  it  is  possible  the 
Irish  are  meant. 
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those  of  Fingal.  They  tell  us  he  was  tall,  sti'ong,  and  fair, 
humane,  faithful  to  his  promises,  and  equitable  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  justice ;  and  his  contests  with  the  Islanders  bear 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  Fingal  with  the  Scan- 
dinavians and  Irish  Belga?.  It  is  now  unquestionable  that 
the  old  system  of  Scottish  history  is  incorrect ;  but  that  those 
kings  called  fabulous,  were  all  mythic  personages,  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable ;  because  a  system  of  pure  fiction  could 
hardly  ever  have  been  received  as  authentic  history ;  and 
the  truth,  in  all  likelihood,  is,  that  they  were  really  chiefs 
famous  in  tradition,  (several  of  whom  may  have  been  con- 
temporaries,) who  were  gradually  arranged  into  a  regular 
succession  of  Scottish  kings  by  ill-informed,  prejudiced 
chroniclers.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that  the  pro- 
totype of  this  Findocus  was  no  other  than  the  Fin  or  Fingal 
of  Ossian. 

When  we  consider  the  dislike  of  the  church  to  these  poems, 
and  the  little  communication  later  historians  had  with  the 
Highlanders,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  so  little  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  them  by  ecclesiastical  chroniclers  or 
antiquaries.* 

It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  none  of  the  Highland 
clans  derived  their  lineage  from  any  of  Ossian's  heroes.  This 
however  was  not  the  case ;  for  the  Race  of  A  Ipin, — compre- 
hending the  Mac-Alpins,  the  Clan  Gre^or,  (which  includes 
the  Mac-Gregors,  Mac-Greers,  Greers,  Greigsons,  Gregor- 
sons,  Gregorys,  Gregors,  Mallochs,  &c.,)  the  Grants,  the 
Mac-Kinnons,  theMac-Nabs,  the  Mac- P  hies,  the  Mac-Quar- 
ries, and  the  Mac-Aulai/s,  were  said  to  be  descended  from 
Fingal, through  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scots;  and  the  Mac-Der- 
mids,  or  Mac-Diarmids,  the  Campbells,  the  Mac-Masters, 
the  Mac-Phails,  the  Mac-Tavishes,  and  the  Mac-Arthurs, 
were  held  to  be  the  descendants  of  Dermid ;  t  they  are  called 

*  That  Ossian's  heroes  should  have  heen  so  well  known  among  the  Low- 
landers,  is  a  fact  which  militates  strongly  against  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  that  Gaelic  was  never  spoken  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

t  "  There  is  an  excellent  poem  called  '  Duan  Dearmot,' "  says  the  Rev. 
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the  S'iol  0  Duine  (Race  of  Duine,)  to  this  day,  aud  have  for 
their  crest  the  head  of  a  boar,  because  Derinid,  whose  memory 
they  long  venerated,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  while  hunting 
that  animal.  The  Stewarts  and  MacLeans  were  likewise 
said,  one  way  or  another,  to  be  descended  from  Fingal,  and 
the  Macdonalds  from  Conar,  the  brother  of  Tradal.* 

As  these  poems  accord  much  better  with  Roman  histo- 
rians than  the  old  chroniclers,  whose  ancient  system  is  now 
completely  exploded,  the  only  contradictions  to  Scottish 
history  that  can  be  urged,  with  any  show  of  reason,  are, 
that  he  makes  all  the  Caledonians  Gaelic,  and  under  one 
king ;  whereas,  it  is  argued,  that  they  were  Gothic  or 
Cymric,  and  that,  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  him, 
Fingal  reigned,  the  Scots  first  settled  in  Argyle.  But  that 
the  Caledonians  were  Gaelic,  is  a  fact  of  which  any  one 
may  be  satisfied  who  examines  the  grounds  on  which  the 
various  opinions  regarding  their  origin  t  are  based.  The 
only  evidence  for  the  opinion  that  the  Scots  settled  in 
Argyle  about  a.d.  250,  is,  that  some  authors  mention  some 

Mr  Pope  ;  "  it  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  that  warrior,  and  breathes  the 
fublime  very  much.  This  poem  is  in  esteem  among  a  tribe  of  Campbells 
that  live  in  this  country,  and  would  derive  their  pedigree  from  that  hero,  as 
other  clans  have  chosen  others  of  them  for  their  patriarchs.  There  is  an 
old  fellow  in  this  parish  that  very  gravely  takes  off  his  bonnet  as  often  as 
he  sings  '  Duan  Dearmot.'  I  was  extremely  fond  to  try  if  the  case  was  eo  ; 
and  getting  him  to  my  house,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  him  to  sing  '  Duan  Dermot.'  After  some  nicety,  he  told  me  that, 
to  oblige  his  parish  minister,  he  would  do  so  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  took 
off  his  bonnet.  I  caused  him  stop,  and  would  put  on  his  bonnet  ;  he  made 
some  excuses  ;  however,  as  soou  as  he  began,  he  took  off  his  bonnet,  I  rose 
and  put  it  on  ;  he  took  it  off,  I  put  it  on.  At  last  he  was  like  to  swear  most 
horribly  he  would  sing  none,  unless  I  allowed  him  to  be  uncovered  ;  I  gave 
him  his  freedom,  and  so  he  sung  with  great  spirit.  I  then  asked  him  the 
reason  ;  he  told  me  it  was  out  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  that  hero.  I 
asked  him  if  he  thought  the  spirit  of  that  hero  was  present,  he  said  not  ; 
but  he  thought  it  well  became  them  who  were  descended  from  him,  to  hon- 
our his  memory."^ — Letter  to  Mr  Nicholson,  17(33.     Appendix,  p.  54. 

*  Whatever  may  be  due  to  these  traditions,  I  could  easily  show  that  they 
are  not  contradicted  by  any  historical  facts  ;  but  I  am  now  concerned  only  to 
show  their  existence,  a  fact  known  to  almost  every  Highlander. 


See  Appen 
le's  work  h 


Skene's  work  have  been  attacked  by  some  zealous  writer  in  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review;"  but  all  that  he  can  prove  only  serves  to  show  that  Mr  Skene's 
view,  regarding  the  language  of  the  Ficts,  is  correct. 
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expulsion  about  this  time,  and  that  it  is  supposed  Bede 
alludes  to  them  in  a  passage  where  he  says  that  a  tribe  of 
Scots  from  Ireland,  led  by  Riada,  acquired,  in  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Picts,  either  in  a  friendly  manner  or  by  force, 
those  possessions  which  they  then  continued  to  hold.  "  From 
their  leader,"  he  says,  "  they  are  to  this  day  called  Dalreu- 
dini ;  for,  in  their  language,  Daal  signifies  a  part."*  Now 
as  it  is  well  ascertained  that  Fergus  Mac-Erc,  with  his 
brothers,  settled  in  Argyle  about  a.d.  500,  and  Bede  speaks 
of  those  who  possessed  Dalriada  in  his  own  time,  (about 
720,)  and  had  uninterruptedly  done  so  since  their  first 
arrival,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  of  them  he  speaks,t  and  the 
expulsion  mentioned  was  probably  nothing  more  than 
forcing  into  exile  some  prince  and  his  adherents.  With 
respect  to  the  Attacotti,  they  are  not  mentioned  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  so  little  is  known 
concerning  them,  that  some  have  placed  them  in  Wales,  and 
some  in  Aberdeenshire.:}: 

*  Dr  Graham's  censure  on  Bede,  for  his  translation  of  this  word,  is  un- 
just ;  because  dal,  or,  according  to  the  common  orthography,  deal  or  dial, 
is  still  in  use  in  the  sense  which  he  assigns  to  it.  The  Doctor's  mistake 
arose  from  confounding  deal  with  dail,  a  plain  between  hills.  He  has  com- 
mitted some  similar  mistakes  in  his  translation  of  the  7th  Duan  of  Timora, 
notwithstanding  his  hypercritical  censures  on  Macpherson. 

+  There  was  a  district  in  Ulster  called  Dalriada  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
Dalriadini.  The  followers  of  Fergus  were  from  that  district,  and  hence 
their  name,  and  the  story  about  Riada's  being  their  leader.  Fergus,  (appa- 
rently the  Fergus  II.  of  the  old  historians,)  is  said  to  have  been  a  descen- 
dant of  Fingal's  son  of  the  same  name,  who  had  been  expelled  by  some  more 
powerful  competitor  for  the  sovereignty ;  and  he  and  his  posterity  remained 
in  exile  till  a.d.  503,  when  Mac-Erc  and  his  brothers,  aided  by  a  body  of 
the  Dalreudini,  and  favoured  by  a  party  among  their  kindred  in  Argyle,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty.  That  they  should  have  obtained  a  settlement  by 
the  former  inhabitants  quietly  abandoning  their  territory,  is  incredible ;  and, 
as  Chalmers  remarks,  "  the  poetical  notion  of  conquest  cannot  possibly  be 
true."  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  their  followers. 

The  orator  Eumenius,  in  a  panegyric  pronounced  before  Maximian,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Scots. 
He  speaks  only  of  Britons,  Picts,  and  Irish.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  as  a  race  of  rovers ;  and  we  have  no  account  of  any 
Scots  in  Caledonia  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  The  spu- 
rious cosmography  attributed  to  Ethicus  is  worthy  of  no  regard. 

X  The  opinion  of  Buchanan,  who  thinks  they  lived  between  the  walls,  is 
the  most  probable.  They  are  expressly  distinguished  from  the  Scots  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  and  we  find  that  some  of  them  served  in  the  Ro- 
man armies. 
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"With  respect  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  several  contrailic- 
tions  have  been  alleged.  It  has  been  said  that,  instead  of 
deriving  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  he  makes  the  Northern 
Irish  a  colony  from  Scotland.  Ossian  says  nothing  expressly 
ou  the  subject ;  though  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Scotland 
was  the  mother  country.  In  this,  however,  the  Annals  of 
Tigernach  and  those  of  Innisfallen  agree  with  him,  for  they 
uniformly  represent  the  Northern  Irish  as  descended  from 
the  Cruini  ;  i.  e.  the  Caledonians  or  Picts.  They  likewise 
coincide  with  him  in  asserting  that  Ireland  was  inhabited 
only  by  two  nations,  the  Fir-Bolg  or  Belgce  in  the  south, 
and  the  Hiherno-Caledonians  in  the  north ;  and  that  Car- 
her  was  of  the  Belgse. 

By  the  common  system,  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Spain,  at  a  period  very  remote,  and  the  country  to 
have  been  divided  into  four  provinces,  while  Carber  is  made 
a  descendant  of  Cormac.  Thus  Ossian  is  supported  through- 
out by  the  most  authentic  annals  of  early  Irish  history  ex- 
tant. The  annals  of  Tigernach  were  written  in  the  eleventh, 
and  those  of  Innisfallen  in  the  thirteenth  century.  AVhile 
both  exhibit  every  internal  mark  of  probability,  and  are 
confirmed  by  foreign  authors,  the  common  system  is  not 
older  than  the  fourteenth  century,  abounds  with  the  mar- 
vellous, and  some  of  its  peculiarities  appear  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  speculations  of  theorists.  The  former  were 
unknown  to  Scotsmen  till  after  Macpherson's  translations 
ai)peared,  and  remained  inaccessible  to  all  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  Gaelic  language  till  they  were  published  with 
Latin  translations  in  1825;  previous  to  which  time  the 
common  system  had  been  generally  received  ever  since  it 
was  broached. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Ossian  places  Mailena  (or  Moi- 
lena^  i.  e.  Plain  of  Lena)  in  Ulster ;  whereas  it  is  in 
Meath.  The  objection  would  be  inconclusive,  even  if  we 
could  not  now  discover  any  such  name  in  Ulster ;  because 
it  is  very  possible  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  there  may 
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have  been  in  that  province  a  Lena,  of  which  no  traces  could 
now  be  found.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  as  Mr  Skene  observes, 
"  every  Irish  antiquary  knows  there  is  a  plain  of  Lena  in 
Ulster  as  well  as  in  Meath,"  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Annals.  Tigernach  has  "  Baith  mor  Muighe  Line"  in 
Ulster.  The  objection,  therefore,  proves  only  the  ignorance 
or  disingenuousness  of  those  who  urge  it.* 

Some  Irishmen  have   done  their  utmost  to  disprove  the 

*  This  same  objection  is  ostentatiously  adduced  in  his  "  History  of  Ireland," 
by  Mr  Moore,  who  is  furious  against  what  he  is  pleased  to  style  "  that 
splendid  fabric  of  imposture,  which,  under  the  auspicious  name  of  Ossian, 
has  so  long  dazzled  and  deceived  the  world."  This  is  a  strange  declaration ; 
for  he  again  tells  us  that  the  weight  given  to  them  as  historical  evidences 
has  lone/  passed  away,  though  it  appears  from  himself  it  was  not  yet  extinct 
in  1825,  and  there  is  not  a  long  period  since  the  literati  first  heard  of  them. 
The  gentleman  must  likewise  consider  t/i£  world  a  set  of  very  ninnies,  to  be- 
lieve for  a  long  time  that  compositions  were  genuine  which  "  abound  with 
absurdity,  monstrous  anachronisms,"  and  "  utter  confusion  of  times,  places, 
persons,  and  manners.''''  No  wonder  though  "  the  belief  /or  so  long  a  period 
in  the  authenticity  of  such  a  work  is  one  of  the  most  startling  marvels  in  all 
literary  history"  It  is  likewise  no  small  marvel  that  Mr  Moore  himself 
should,  after  all,  have  been  at  the  pains  of  industriously  adducing  so  many 
trite  objections.  Many  of  these  are  indeed  excellently  answered  by  the  very 
individual  who  urges  them.  He  declares  that  there  were  no  stone  buildings 
in  Ireland  in  Ossian's  days  :  but  he  had  previously  contended  that  the  his- 
tory of  those  circular  towers,  which  are  common  in  Ireland,  was  "  lost  in 
the  night  of  time,"  and  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  (which  extends  be- 
yond the  period  when  Christianity  was  introduced ;)  and  it  is  further  incre- 
dible that  they  should  have  had  no  stone  edifices,  if  they  had  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  he  himself  holds  out.  He  objects  that  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  did  not  appear  till  the  ninth  century ;  but  he  had  for- 
merly shown  that  "  traces  of  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  Baltic,  as 
well  friendly  as  hostile,  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Irish  Annals,  for 
some  centuries  before  St  Patrick,"  (who  died  about  a.d.  490,)  "  but  also 
in  the  poems,  chronicles,  and  histories  of  the  northern  nations  themselves;" 
(see  Tigernach  under  a.d.  2,  and  79,)  and  he  justly  blames  O'Connor  for 
translating  Lochlanich,  Sad'ons.  He  likewise  urges  that  Ossian  makes  Cu- 
dulin  contemporary  with  Fingal,  while  some  Irish  bards,  and  chroniclers 
who  go  by  their  authority,  assign  him  a  more  remote  era;  but  he  gravely 
tells  us  that  he  was  knighted  at  the  age  of  seven,  (!)  and  that  these  bards  and 
chroniclers  are  mere  romancers,  and  commit  the  most  egiegious  anachron- 
isms, making  Ossian  contemporary  with  Cormac  in  the  third,  and  with  St 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  and  prolonging  his  existence  even  till  the 
twelfth.     Tigernach  calls  CudxiVm  fort issimus  heros  Scotorum. 

An  objection  of  the  same  kind  has  been  made  to  the  locality  of  Timora, 
which  has  been  considered  the  7am  often  mentioned  in  early  Irish  histories, 
which  was  in  Meath.  But  Ossian  says  nothing  particularly  about  the  situ- 
ation of  Timora,  which  he  distinguishes  from  Tura ;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred 
from  some  passages  in  the  poem  of  that  name  that  it  was  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  latter;  and  it  is  only  presumed,  that  the  Tara  of  the  Irish 
bards  is  the  Timora  of  Ossian. 
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authenticity  of  these  poems,  and  to  show  that  the  real  Ossiaii 
was  an  Irishman.  But  all  the  proofs  they  have  been  able 
to  adduce  in  favour  of  Ireland,  are,  that  several  places  in  that 
country  are  named  after  the  Fions,  (who  are  said  by  some  of 
the  Irish  bards  to  have  been  a  body  of  militia,  commanded 
by  Fin  Mac-Comal,  in  the  days  of  King  Cormac,)  and  that 
poems  are  to  be  found  in  that  country,  which  bear  some  re- 
semblance to  Ossian's,  and  are  generally  attributed  to  him. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  man  who  was  so  connected  by  blood 
and  marriage  with  their  kings  as  Fingal,  and  had  achieved 
so  many  mighty  deeds  in  the  "  beauteous  isle,"  must  have 
been  celebrated  in  that  country,  and  that  some  of  those 
places  where  he  fought  and  lodged  would  be  named  after 
him,  and  his  most  famous  heroes.  But  the  number  of  places 
named  after  the  Fions  in  Ireland  are  few,  compared  to  those 
in  Scotland,*  a  fact  for  which  there  is  no  accounting,  on  this 
hypothesis,  which  confines  them  to  the  soil  of  Ireland. 

With  respect  to  their  poems,  they  bear  unequivocal  marks 
that  they  are  not  six  hundred  years  old,  and  therefore  nei- 
ther their  authority  nor  that  of  the  histories  founded  on 
them,  concerning  the  Militia  of  Ireland,  are  of  any  weight 
whatever. t  By  their  oldest  poems,  Fingal  and  his  heroes 
are  all  made  Scots,  or  Albani.% 

It  has  likewise  been  urged  that  Bishop  Douglas,  himself 
a  Scotsman,  allows  that  the  Fions  were  Irish.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  only  says  that  they  were  deemed 
gods  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  rather  to  be  inferred  that  he  con- 
sidered them  the  natives  of  some  other  country  ;  while  the 
other  authors,  quoted  above,  assign  them  to  Scotland.  § 

*  As  Jtn  ovfion  signifies/o!V,  white,  &c.,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  name 
is  always  derived  from  the  King  of  Morven. 

+  It  is  very  probable  that  most  of  Ossian's  real  poems  were  long  known 
in  Ireland,  and  that  they  were  lost  sooner  than  in  Scotland,  owing  to  the 
distracted  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  earlier  extinction  of  the  bards. 

X  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  dexterously 
converting  Alban  into  Alavin,  or  Allen.  But  the  tenor  of  the  poems  clearly 
evinces  that  this  is  a  corruption. 

§  The  mere  question  whether  Ossian  was  a  native  of  Scotland  or  of  Ire- 
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Mr  Laing  ridicules  the  notion  that  the  northern  nations 
of  the  third  century  knew  anything  of  those  combats  allud- 
ed to  in  Fingal,  which  closely  resemble  the  chivalrous  con- 
tests of  later  times.  But  when  we  consider  the  character 
of  these  nations,  the  thing  does  not  seem  improbable  in  it- 
self ;  nor  is  it  incompatible  with  anything  known  of  that 
remote  period ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  such 
practices  did  prevail  among  them. 

Laing's  Dissertation  and  Comments  contain  everything 
that  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  urged  against  the  an- 
tiquity and  genuineness  of  the  Remains  of  Ossian.  Of  many 
of  his  affirmations,  I  confess  that  I  have  taken  no  notice  ;* 
because  the  consideration  of  them  could  answer  no  purpose 
but  that  of  showing  in  a  despicable  light  the  person  who 
makes  them ;  while  my  object  has  been  to  vindicate  Ossian, 
and  not  to  expose  Laing.  But  I  trust  that  every  objection 
of  any  real  weight  has  been  fairly  stated  ;  whether  answered 
or  not,  the  reader  can  judge  :  and  therefore  of  him  and  his 
"  keen  and  searching"+  writings,  I  now  take  a  final  leave. 

On  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  objections 
which  have  now  been  considered,  the  reader  may  see  that 
they  are  all  so  many  indications  that  the  poems  are  genuine. 
It  appears  at  first  sight  so  improbable  that  poems  were 
orally  transmitted  through  so  many  centuries,  that  a  forger 
would  rather  have  placed  his  bard  in  that  obscure  period  of 
Scottish  history  which  followed  the  accession  of  Kenneth  to 
the  throne  of  the  Picts.  This  would  shorten  the  time  of 
their  supposed  transmission,  by  six  or  seven  centuries ;  while 
the  poems  would  lose  little  or  nothing  of  their  interest  on 

land,  is  in  itself  of  no  consequence;  and  I  would  not  have  considered  it 
worth  while  to  say  so  much  on  the  suhject,  had  not  the  claims  of  some  Hi- 
bernians been  utterly  inconsistent  witiri  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  in 
which  both  the  bard  and  his  heroes  are  made  Scotsmen. 

*  Of  Davis's  "  Claims  of  Ossian  Considered,"  I  think  it  altogether  un- 
necessary to  take  any  particular  notice. 

+  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  86.     The  causes 
which  induced  a  Scotsman  to  insert  in  a  History  of  England  this  sorry  piece 
■■  ■     ■'   '■       concerning  Ossian,  are  obvious  enough;  and  they  certainly  do 
r  opinion  of  the  writer. 
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account  of  their  diminished  antiquity.  This  course  wouhl 
also  render  it  more  easy  for  the  author  to  succeed  in  his 
attempts,  because  Christianity  had  then  been  introduced  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  their  sentiments  and  modes  of 
thinking  approached  nearer  those  of  modem  days.  He 
might  thus,  likewise,  introduce  a  much  greater  variety  of 
scenes  and  characters,  such  as  religious  assemblies,  thanes, 
and  various  orders  of  ecclesiastics.  We  might  meet  with 
descriptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  apostrophes  to  Him, 
and  with  men  influenced  by  Christian  principles. 

With  respect  to  manners  and  religion,  so  widely  do  those 
of  Ossian's  characters  differ  from  what  was  long  thought  by 
most  to  be  inseparable  from  a  rude  state  of  society,  that  an 
impostor  would  never  have  followed  such  a  course.  If  he 
placed  his  author  in  antiquity,  we  would  have  something 
like  Druidism,  or  a  pure  deism.  The  author  might  escape 
detection  by  giving  his  readers  almost  any  system ;  because 
there  has  prevailed  so  much  ignorance  on  this  subject :  but 
he  would  never  think  of  giving  them  none,  because  it  was 
long  held  a  settled  point,  that  there  was  no  nation  without 
temples,  priests,  sacrifices,  &c. 

The  subject  on  which  we  should  find  fabrication  differ 
most  widely  from  these  poems,  however,  would  be  history. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  particular  motive  for  engag- 
ing in  an  imposture,  a  forger  would  not  venture  upon  a 
course  which  might  render  the  genuineness  of  his  poems 
suspected  at  once,  and  lead  them  to  be  considered  altogether 
spurious  for  ages.  Such  would  evidently  be  the  conse- 
quences of  departing  entirely  from  received  opinions.  The 
system  of  these  poems  is  in  direct  opposition  to  several  opi- 
nions universally  entertained  throughout  the  British  Isles 
for  many  centurie3.  An  impostor  would  always  conform 
to  the  views  and  opinions  of  his  own  day ;  and  his  composi- 
tions would  be  deemed  genuine  till  the  real  truth  came  to 
be  discovered,  when  the  forgery  would  be  inevitably  de- 
tected ;  whereas,  authentic  poems  would  not  be  in  unison 
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with  the  opinions  of  the  day  unless  these  were  correct.  And 
such  was  actually  the  case  with  the  works  of  Ossian.  It  is 
needless  to  state  in  how  many  points  they  were  at  variance 
with  what  had  been  believed  for  many  centuries  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  translations.  But  now  that  the 
ancient  history  of  the  nations  mentioned  in  the  poems  has 
been  investigated,  and  men  entertain  a  more  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  influence  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  exciting 
virtuous  and  manly  sentiments ;  that  which  was  formerly 
considered  a  clear  indication  of  spuriousness,  is  now  a  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  reverse.* 

When  we  further  consider,  that  we  meet  in  Ossian  with 
facts  and  descriptions  which  could  not  have  been  given  by 
any  Gaidil  of  later  times ;  and  omissions  which  he  would 
not  have  made ;  and  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  forger's 
avoiding  every  real  mark  of  imposture,  we  might  safely 
conclude  that  these  poems  were  authentic,  even  if  they 
were  discovered  in  MS.  in  some  old  library,  without  date 
or  name,  and  nothing  were  known  concerning  them.t     But 

*  The  description  which  Ossian  gives  of  the  climate  of  Caledonia,  agrees 
exactly  with  the  deductions  of  science ;  for  he  evidently  makes  the  summer 
much  warmer  and  the  winter  much  colder  than  they  are  at  the  present  dav. 
(See  Fingal,  D.  iv.,  near  the  end ;  D.  v.,  at  the  middle;  and  Timora,  D.  viii., 
at  the  beginning.)  On  this  subject,  the  most  contradictory  opinions  pre- 
vailed till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

"f-  "  The  compositions  of  Ossian,"  says  Dr  Blair,  "  are  so  strongly  marked 
with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  although  there  were  no  external  proofs  to 
support  that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment  and  taste  could  hesi- 
tate in  referring  them  to  a  very  remote  era."  After  stating  many  internal 
indications  of  their  authenticity,  he  adds :  "  All  these  are  marks  so  un- 
doubted, and  some  of  them  so  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  most  early  times,  as 
put  the  high  antiquity  of  these  poems  out  of  question.  Especially  when  we 
consider,  that  if  there  had  been  any  imposture  in  this  case,  it  must  have 
been  contrived  and  executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago ;  as,  up  to  that  period,  both  by  manuscripts  and  by  the  testimony 
of  a  number  of  living  witnesses  concerning  the  incontrovertible  tradition  of 
these  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced."  "  It  is  well  known  that  there  is 
no  passion  by  which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  distinguished  than  by 
attachment  to  his  clan  and  jealousy  for  its  honour.  That  a  Highland  bard, 
in  forging  a  work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  should  liave 
inserted  no  circumstance  which  pointed  out  the  rise  of  his  own  clan,  which 
ascertained  its  antiquity,  or  increased  its  glory,  is,  of  all  suppositions  that 
can  be  formed,  the  most  improbable;  and  the  silence  on  this  head,  amounts 
to  a  demonstration  that  the  author  lived  before  any  of  the  present  great 
clans  were  formed  or  known." 

One  of  the  principal  ditRculties  which  an  impostor  would  have  to  over- 
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wlien  we  find  them  well  known  throughout  the  Highlands 
and  Isles,  and  universally  attributed  to  Ossian,  this  con- 
clusion rises  to  perfect  certainty ;  for  there  are  only  three 
possible  ways  in  which  the  compositions  of  another  could 
ever  have  come  to  be  thus  attributed  to  Ossian,  in  a  country 
where  every  poem  of  merit  was  immediately  delivered  to 
the  bards;  while  all  the  hypotheses  that  can  be  built  on 
them,  involve  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  an  effect 
without  any  cause. 

First,  it  may  be  supposed  they  were  the  productions  of 
some  poet  who  wished  to  aggrandize  his  ancestors,  and  that 
they  were  received  by  the  people  at  large  and  delivered  to 
their  posterity  as  Ossian's,  because  they  threw  a  lustre  upon 
the  history  of  ancient  Caledonia.  But  it  is  incompatible 
with  human  nature  for  a  man  of  such  a  lofty  genius  and 
such  a  feeling  heart  as  the  author  of  these  poems  must  have 
been,  to  have  recourse  to  practices  which  would  be  really 
dishonourable  to  his  country,  and  deprive  himself  of  his 
just  renown,  in  order  merely  to  add  some  lustre  to  anti- 
quity. And  even  were  he  to  act  thus,  it  is  absurd  to  ima- 
gine that  every  single  individual  in  a  whole  country,  should 
be  ever  on  the  alert  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  impose  upon  his 
offspring ;  and  all  this  merely  to  have  it  believed  that  a  few 
of  his  ancestors  were  valiant,  generous,  and  humane,  and 
had  their  exploits  admirably  sung  by  a  contemporary  bard. 
Again,  we  may  suppose  these  compositions  were  mere 

come,  would  be,  to  portray,  in  a  lively,  vigorous,  easy  style,  the  thoughts, 
actions,  and  manners  of  an  unknown  period,  without  betraying  any  marks 
of  a  different  nation,  age,  or  state  of  society.  It  often  requires  some  genius 
to  depict,  in  the  most  proper  and  vivid  colours,  even  what  we  have  ourselves 
seen  or  felt ;  and  the  greatest  genius  can  only  combine  and  arrange ;  he  can- 
not create  a  single,  new,  simple  idea.  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  man  to  give  a  description  of  an  unknown  state  of  society,  which  shall 
contain  much  that  is  original,  and  at  the  same  time  vivid  and  true  to  nature. 
'ITiere  must  likewise  be  a  constant  watch  against  inserting  anything  which 
would  detect  him.  This  must  effectually  cramp  both  the  thoughts  and  the 
style.  Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  style  of  Ossian  is  most  simple  and  unem- 
barrassed—to a  degree  seldom  or  never  surpassed.  His  words  seem  to  flow 
from  him  without  any  effort  whatever;  while  the  thoughts  are  often  original 
and  uncommon,  and  at  the  same  time  natural.  Such  poems,  therefore, 
never  were,  and  never  shall  be  composed  by  one  who  describes  an  unknown 
period,  and  is  perpetually  shackled  by  the  dread  of  committing  himself, 
either  by  thought  or  by  expression. 
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fictions,  under  a  feigned  name,  were  at  first  received  as 
such,  and  gradually  came  to  be  considered  records  of  facts, 
and  authentic  works.  But  how  could  a  whole  nation  ever 
have  come  to  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  real  author  ?  His 
contemporaries  must  have  known  well  whose  works  they 
were ;  because  he  could  never  induce  them  to  believe  they 
had  previously  heard  them  all  over  the  country,  if  such  had 
not  actually  been  the  case.  A  bard  so  famous  could  not 
have  been  forgot ;  nor  could  men  ever  come  to  consider  as 
authentic  compositions  what  they  had  always  heard  spoken 
of  as  the  fictions  of  such  a  one,  and  what  they  must  have 
known  to  be  such. 

The  only  other  way  in  which  spurious  works  could  come 
to  be  deemed  Ossian's,  was,  by  subsequent  bards  reciting  as 
his,  songs  of  their  own  composition,  so  superior  to  his  that 
they  would  usurp  their  place,  to  the  utter  oblivion  of  the 
authentic  poems. 

That  subsequent  bards  of  inferior  merit  might,  from  their 
acquaintance  with  the  original  works,  compose  pieces  which 
would — especially  after  the  relish  for  such  compositions  had 
abated — be  received  by  many  as  authentic,  is  probable 
enough.*  But  these  compositions  would  contain  nothing 
original,  and,  at  the  same  time,  great.  They  would,  on  a 
close  inspection,  betray  marks  of  imitation,  and  something 
or  other  in  the  facts,  sentiments,  imagery,  or  diction  would 
evince  that  they  were  to  be  assigned  to  some  other  indivi- 
dual, unless  the  imitator  was  in  every  respect  equal  to  his 
model,  and  had  been  similarly  situated.  On  examining 
these  poems,  we  find,  throughout,  the  same  gravity,  pathos, 
and  elevation — the  same  purity  of  sentiment  and  diction — 
the  same  modes  of  thinking — the  same  metaphorical,  sim- 
ple, and  concise,  but  easy  and  energetic  style,  bearing  every 
mark  of  originality.  They  could  therefore  have  been  the 
production  of  no  ordinary  genius.  It  is  easy  for  a  scholar 
of  great  abilities  to  compose  jjieces  in  imitation  of  poems  of 
*  Such,  in  fact,  has  actually  been  the  case. — See  Appendix,  B. 
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very  considerable  merit,  such,  that  it  would  require  a  close 
scrutiny  and  a  considerable  degree  of  critical  acumen  to 
detect  the  forgery.  But  when  the  poetry  is  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar character,  and  of  great  excellence,  it  is  evident,  that,  in 
order  to  compose  a  piece  of  any  length  in  imitation  of  it, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  detected,  it  were  necessary 
that  the  imitator  should  have  exactly  the  same  uncommon 
talents,  the  same  views  and  feelings,  the  same  knowledge, 
always  use  the  same  expressions  and  be  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  on  every  point,  as  the  pattern ;  that,  in  a  word, 
they  should — so  to  speak — be  identical  in  every  respect  but 
that  of  number ;  a  thing  which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
ever  been  the  case  with  any  two  individuals  since  the  crea- 
tion. And  even  though  it  should,  such  men  would  never 
stoop  either  to  imitation,  or  to  imposture.  A  consciousness 
of  their  own  abilities  would  make  them  scorn  the  one,  and 
an  honourable  and  noble  spirit,  the  other. 

With  respect  to  what  is  extant  of  the  Gaelic  translated 
by  Macpherson,  it  were  a  mere  waste  of  words,  after  all 
that  has  now  been  said,  to  dwell  upon  the  internal  proofs 
of  their  genuineness,  or  of  their  being  the  compositions  of 
one  individual,  while  the  sentiments,  the  measures,  the 
rhymes,  and  the  antique  style  are  a  guarantee  against  any 
considerable  alteration,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty — 
amounting  almost  to  impossibility — of  introducing  these 
into  general  currency  while  the  Bardic  order  existed.  That 
some  words,  and  even  lines,  may  have  been  occasionally 
lost  or  altered,  is  not  improbable ;  but  the  estimation  in 
which  the  poems  were  held,  and  the  great  care  consequently 
taken  to  preserve  their  purity,  would  forbid  us  to  think  that 
they  have  suffered  any  material  change  whatever ;  and  a 
careful  attention  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  will 
confirm  one  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  not. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  any  long  discus- 
sion, in  order  to  ascertain  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived  : 
for  Fingal's  contest  with  Caracalla,  Swaran's  invasion  of 
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Ireland,  and  the  reign  oiArt*  king  of  that  country,  appear, 
from  unquestionable  authority,  to  have  all  occurred  in  the 
tMrd  century. 

In  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  I  need  only 
add,  that  if  they  were  fictitious  compositions,  they  neither 
could  harmonize  with  facts  as  they  are  found  to  do,  nor 
could  they  ever  have  come  to  be  considered  authentic  ;  al- 
though the  poet  has,  of  course,  taken  liberties  not  allowable 
in  an  ordinary  historian. 

The  antiquity  of  these  poems  has  been  attacked  with 
every  weapon  which  could  be  furnished  by  prejudice,  the 
love  of  fame,  or  the  love  of  gold.  It  has  withstood  every 
assault;  and  each  successive  shock  has  only  rendered  the 
foundations  of  their  genuineness  more  immovable,  by  pro- 
ducing many  evidences,  of  which  otherwise  posterity  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  never  have  heard,  and  by  demonstrating 
that  their  authenticity  did  not  pass  unchallenged  in  the  very 
age  and  country  in  which  they  were  first  made  known  to 
the  world,  by  men  who  wanted  neither  the  will  nor  the 
ability  to  prove  them  spurious,  had  that  been  possible.  We 
may  now,  therefore,  not  only  "indulge  the  pleasing  idea 
that  Fingal  lived  and  that  Ossian  sung," — an  idea  which 
we  could  not  rationally  reject,  had  these  poems  never  been 
collected, — but,  unless  we  can  believe  that  something  may 
proceed  from  nothing,  and  choose  to  adhere  to  a  real  ab- 
surdity rather  than  admit  an  apparent  improbability,  we 
must  rest  firmly  assured  that  these  poems  contain  a  record 
of  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Alban,  in  the  days  of  the  cele- 
brated Fingal,  and  that  they  are  all  the  genuine  composi- 
tions of  YmGxiu's,  far-famed  Son. 

*  It  appears  from  Tigernach,  who  styles  h\m FiacJiauj  AraidJie,  or Araile, 
that  he  was  slain  A.d.  236.  According  to  the  common  system  of  Irish 
history,  he  reigned  later;  for  they  set  his  grandfather  Cormac  upon  the  throne 
about  the  year  250.  But  the  annalist  is  a  much  better  authority.  They 
affirm  that  Fingal  died  about  283;  and  in  this  they  are  probably  near  the 
truth.  As  tradition  mentions  that  Ossian  attained  a  verj-  great  age,  he  pro- 
bably survived,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  commencement  of  the  fourth 
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FiNCSAL  is  driven  ashore  by  a  tempest,  near  the  residence  of  Starne,  in 
Lochlan,  the  modern  Gothland.  That  prince  invites  him  to  a  feast  ;  but 
Fingal,  remembering  his  perfidy  on  a  former  occasion,  declines  the  invita- 
tion, and  stands  on  his  defence.  His  speech  to  his  chiefs.  Mac-Roine 
offers  to  watch  the  enemy ;  but  Fingal  himself  resolves  to  undertake  that 
office.  On  his  way  towards  the  enemy,  he  discovers  Oivana,  whom 
Starne,  after  killing  her  father,  had  confined  in  a  cave,  where  she  became 
insane.  Her  song.  Fingal,  incensed  against  Starne,  advances  swiftly,  and 
finds  him  conferring  with  the  Spirit  of  Lodin,  along  with  Swaran,*  his  son. 
He  encounters  the  latter,  and  disaiTns  him  ;  then  retraces  his  steps,  and 
arrives,  about  day-break,  at  the  cave  of  Oivana,  who  was  so  affected  by 
seeing  the  shield  of  Swaran,  to  whom  she  was  attached,  that  death  ensued. 
The  account  of  her  death  is  lost.  A  descrijition  of  the  aerial  hall  of 
Lodin,  whither  she  ascended. 

A  TALE  of  the  olden  time. 
Gentle  breeze  that  wanderest  unseen, 
And  bendest  the  thistles  round  Loira  of  storms ; 
Traveller  of  the  windy  glens,t 
Why  hast  thou  left  ray  ear  so  soon  ? 
I  hear  no  noise  of  foaming  streams, 
No  sound  of  harp  from  the  bushy  mount,| 
Draw  near  the  bard,  melodious  Malavin  ; 
Revive,  white-hand,  my  soul; 
Restore  his  spirit  to  the  bard. 

*   Al.  Swarlan,  Gaelic,  Suaran.        +  Gael,  narrow-valea. 
X  Gael,  cam,  stony-mount. 
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I  look  to  Loclilan  of  valiant-men, 

To  the  darksome  waters  of  wavy  Tome, 

Where  the  king*  descends  from  the  western  main, 

From  a  storming,  roaring  sea. 

Fewt  are  the  gallant  youths  of  the  mountains. 

Approaching  a  foreign  land. 

Starne  of  Lodin|  sent  a  cunning  man 
To  bid  Fingal  to  a  nobles'  feast: 
The  king  remembered  the  gentle  maid ;  § 
Resentment  moved  his  hand  to  his  spear. 

"  I  will  see  neither  Gormal  nor  Starne : 
Death  hovers  like  a  dusky  shadow 
On  the  mind  of  the  faithless  chief. 
My  soul  forgets  not  the  orient  beam — 
The  white-armed  fair  of  highest  praise.  1| 
Instantly  from  my  presence,  son  of  Lodin. 
To  me  his  words  are  as  a  blast. 
That  lifts  and  leaves  the  shrubs. 
In  a  tranquil,  murky  vale. 

"  Mac-Roine  of  sharp  deadly-arms ; 
Cromaglas  of  iron  shields; 
Strumore  who  ever  dwelt 
In  the  battle's  dusky  robe ; 
Cormarr  of  stoutest  ship, 
Which  cuts  her  way  through  waves. 
Fearless  as  an  aerial  fire 
Through  a  gloomy  array  of  clouds; 
Rise  quickly,  children  of  heroes. 
In  the  sea-bound  stranger  land. 
Let  every  man  behold  his  shield, 
Like  Trenmore,  the  ruler  of  hosts. 
'  Thou  that  dwellest  among  the  harps. 
Spotted  shield,  come  to  my  hand, 

*  Fingal.        t  Gael,  unnumerous.         J  i.e.  son  of  Lodin. 
§  Aganecca.     See  Fingal,  Duan  iii. 

II  i.e.  praise-worthy  qualities. 
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And  backward  turn  this  flood, 
Or  lie  beside  me  under  ground.'  " 

They  straight  rose  angry  round  the  king; 
All  seized  with  rage  their  spears. 
Their  eyes  were  flaming;  naught  they  spoke; 
Their  spirits  rising  high. 
On  shields  soon  clanged  the  swords; 
They  all  betook  them  to  the  hills. 
In  dusky  twilight  stood  the  men, 
On  the  gloomy  heights  of  night. 
Spreading  the  murmurs  of  low-hummed  songs 
On  the  fresh  mountain  breeze. 

The  full  moon  slowly  rose  from  waves : 
In  gray  mail  comes  the  prince  of  warriors, 
Black  *-haired  Mac-Roine  from  copsy  Cranio, 
Excellent  hunter  of  dark-brown  boars : 
(But  his  delight  was  the  dun  vessel 
That  rose  on  the  sea  of  many  ships,t 
When  Tormad's  cavern  waked  the  woods. 
In  the  land  of  treacherous  foes,) 
Dauntless  was  the  soul  of  Duf. 
"  Son  of  Comal,  shall  I  advance 
Through  night?  from  the  oft-struck  shield, 
Shall  I  closely  view  our  foes, 
Who  silent  wait  for  shades? 
Lochlan's  pitiless,  merciless  king, 
Bold  Swaran,  strangers'  ferocious  foe. 
Both  yonder  pour  their  verses  forth 
To  Lodin's  form  J  of  senseless  stone. 
But  not  in  vain  do  they  chant  their  spells 
To  Lodin,  adored  of  the  mighty  Gals. 
If  Mac-Roine,  chief,  should  not  return, 
His  modest  wife  dwells  lone, 
^VTiere  meet  the  raging  mountain  streams 

*  Gael,  black.  f  i.e.  frequented  by  many  ships. 

X  Image. 
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Which  down  from  Craulin  pour. 

The  place  is  surrounded  by  cams  and  steeps, 

Green  wood,  high  cliffs,  and  roaring  sea. 

My  son  beholds  the  birds  of  the  waves. 

As  he  roves  in  boyhood  through  the  hills. 

Give  the  head  of  the  boar  to  Kenddne, 

And  tell  him  of  my  joy — not  vain — 

When  the  bristly  strength  of  the  mountains  rolled 

On  the  blue  boar-spear  in  I-torne. 

Tell  him  of  my  exploits  in  war; 

Tell  him  particularly  how  I  fell." 

"  Forgetful  of  my  mighty  fathers,* 
Have  not  I  come  over  the  sea; 
The  time  of  danger  was  their  time  to  smite. 
Not  timid  of  yore  were  they. 
The  evil  darkness  t  gathers  not 
Around  my  youthful  locks. 
Chief  of  rugged  Cramo-Craulin, 
Mine  be  the  night,  the  danger  mine." 

The  king  forthwith  advanced  his  steps 
Across  cold  Turor's  sounding  stream. 
That  hoarse  sent  down  its  sullen  noise 
Through  Gormal's  valley,  gray  with  fog. 
The  moon  was  shining  on  the  rocks. 
And  'midst  them  stood  a  comely  form, 
A  beauteous  form  with  long,  dark  locks; 
The  white-bosomed  maid  from  Korth  Lochlan. 
Many  and  unequal  were  her  steps: 
She  softly  hummed  a  broken  ode. 
And  idly  tossed  her  snowy  arm; 
Grief  in  her  soul,  she  mad. 

"  Gray-haired  Torkil  of  Tome, 
Dost  thou  wander  now  round  Lulan, 
Beside  the  shaded  cascade, 

*  Fingal  speaks.         f  fear. 


With  thy  fiery  dart  like  expiring  coals  ? 
Where  hast  thou  thy  remote  abode, 

0  father  of  dark-haired  Oivana? 

1  see  the  chief  of  stormy  Lulan 
Sporting  round  the  swart  Cru-Lodin.* 
When  night  has  closed  around  the  skies, 
Thou  hidest  the  moon  with  the  ornate  shield : 
I  have  seen  her  dark  and  dun; 

Thy  hair  resembled  meteors. 

Thou  glidest  away  like  receding  ships. 

Why  hast  thou  forgot  my  fear? 

Dauntless  king  of  brindled  boars,t 

Look  down  from  Lodin's  hall 

On  the  lonely  maid,  forlorn." 

"  Who  art  thou  of  sweet  voice  in  shades?" 
She  quickly  turned  away. 
"  Who  art  thou  that  mournest  by  night?" 
She  drew  into  the  sea-washed  cave. 
The  king  untied  her  hand. 
And  asked  benign  her  kin. 
"  Torkil  of  Tome,"  said  the  maid, 
"  Resided  near  the  river  of  Lulan, 
In  Lulan  dwelt  the  valiant-man — 
To-day  he  holds  the  fragrant  shell 
In  tawny-cheeked  Lodin's  hall. 
He  and  sea-borne  Starne  met 
In  combat,  among  the  hills. 
Long  struggled  the  dark-eyed  chiefs. 
My  mighty  father  fell. 
Blue-shielded  Torkil  of  Tome. 

"  On  the  side  of  Lulan's  rocky  mount,  | 
My  arrow  had  pierced  a  roe-buck. 

*  Or,  the  Form,  or  Spirit  of  Lodin. 

+  i.  e.  -whose  territories  contained  many  boars. 

X  Gael,  craiff,  a  steep,  rocky  mount. 
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As,  soinewbat  glad,  I  gathered 
My  locks,  that  wandered  in  the  wind, 
I  heard  a  noise — my  eyes  were  up ; 
My  timid  breast  heaved  high. 
I  hastened  to  hospitable  Lulan, 
To  Torkil  of  plains  and  hills. 

"  Who  is  it  but  Starne  the  king! 
His  red  eye  offered  love; 
But  grim  ajjpeared  his  sable  brows 
Above  his  joyless  smile. 
'  Where  is  my  famous  father. 
The  lord  of  mountains,  great  in  war? — 
The  maid  is  left  among  her  foes. 
The  helpless  daughter  of  Torkil.' 

"  He  seized  my  hand  and  raised  the  sail ; 
He  cast  me  into  this  gloomy  cave. 
At  times  he  comes,  like  a  mist. 
And  lifts  before  me  my  father's  shield. 
A  jjleasant  beam  doth  sometimes  pass 
The  cavern's  darksome,  dismal  door; 
]\f  ac-Starne,  rover  of  the  hills, 
A  youth  my  soul  admires." 

"  White-handed  daughter  of  Lulan, 
Unhappy  virgin!"  Fingal  said, 
"  There  swims  a  vapour  streaked  with  fire 
On  thy  soul,  beloved  of  the  brave. 
View  not  the  moon  in  dun  attire. 
Nor  heaven's  fires  on  waves : 
Around  thee  is  the  steel  of  warriors 
Who  may  soon  avenge  thy  wrongs. 
It  is  not  the  steel  of  the  feeble. 
Nor  the  wicked  souls  of  cruel  men. 
No  damsel  moans  in  our  halls. 
Nor  tosses  her  white  arms,  forlorn  : 
Fair  are  they,  with  their  heavy  locks. 
As  they  play  on  the  harp  in  Selma. 
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There  is  not  the  voice  of  lamenting 
We  always  soften  at  the  song. 


The  king  immediately  advanced 

Through  the  gloom  of  dusky  hills, 

And  quickly  found  the  tree  of  Lodin, 

Bending  slowly  in  the  breeze. 

Three  stones  with  gray  moss  were  there, 

Beside  which  flowed  a  rapid  brook. 

Above,  like  a  half-extinguished  meteor,  . 

Was  Cru-Lodin,  in  mist  and  wind. 

The  phantom  looked  from  on  high. 

Surrounded  with  clouds  and  smoke. 

His  broken  voice  was  heard 

Mingled  with  the  noise  of  the  stream. 

He  spoke  to  the  ruthless  chiefs, 

Who  stood  beside  a  leafless  oak, 

To  Swaran  and  cruel  Starne, 

The  evil  foes  of  strangers  both. 

They  leaned  on  dark-brown  shields, 

AVith  spears  clinched  tight  in  their  hands ;'" 

The  wind  sounding  round  Starne  of  ships, 

And  lifting  his  black  hair. 

They  heard  the  noise  of  his  tread. 
And  straight  arose  in  arms. 
"  Fell  the  nightly  rover,  Swaran," 
Starne  said,  in  mighty  wrath; 
"  Take  thy  father's  shield  in  thy  hand. 
Which  is  hard  as  the  fissured  rock." 
Swaran  quickly  threw  the  spear. 
It  quivered  in  Lodin's  aged  tree. 
The  heroes  approached  each  other. 
With  blades  prepared  for  combat. 
Metal  grated  on  metal; 

*  Ga.e\.  Jists. 
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Helmets  and  mails  resounded ; 
The  son  of  Lon  *  cut  the  noble  thongs ; 
The  knobby  t  shield  fell  on  the  ground. 
The  king  restrained  his  hand  aloft, 
On  seeing  brave  Swaran  unarmed. 
He  wildly  rolled  his  eye,  in  rage, 
And  threw  his  weapon  on  the  earth, 
Then  slowly  stalked  away, 
Muttering  the  notes  of  a  song. 

Not  unseen  by  his  father  was  Swaran. 
Starne  turned  away  his  head, 
And  sternly  bent  his  sable  brows 
On  the  haughty  face  of  wrath. 
He  struck  the  tree  with  his  spear, 
And  withdrew  across  the  moor. 
Each  returned  by  a  separate  path 
To  Lochlan's  blue-armed  host. 
As  travel  two  foaming  streams 
Through  two  ravines,  on  a  showery  mount. 

To  Turor  returned  the  king. 
Now  fair  arose  the  eastern  beams. 
In  his  hand,  as  dawn  had  lied, 
Shone  sea-girt  Lochlan's  arms. 
Fair,  at  once,  from  the  hollow  rock. 
Came  Torkil's  daughter  of  manners  mild. 
Who  gathered  her  heavy  locks  from  wind. 
And  raised  her  voice  with  melody  of  chords. 
The  voice  of  hospitable  Lulan, 
The  dwelling  of  her  royal  sires. 

She  saw  the  arms  of  Starne; 
Gladness  kindled  in  her  soul: 
She  saw  the  shield  of  Swaran, 
And  turned  away  from  the  first  of  mankind. 
"Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  native  place, 

*  FingaPs  sword,  so  called  from  Lon,  the  maker.      f  /.<■.  1 
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Beloved  of  her  of  hundred  woes? " 


I-torne*  that  risest  from  the  deep, 
On  whose  sides  are  the  bolts  of  night, 
I  see  the  moon  in  grief  and  gloom 
Among  the  waves,  behind  thy  woods. 
Above  thee,  in  the  clouds,  is  Lodin, 
In  the  palace  of  heroes  who  were. 
In  the  end  of  the  hall,  appears 
Blue-shielded  Lodin's  form ; 
He  seems  a  shadow  in  mist. 
His  right  hand  on  something  like  a  shield; 
His  left  hand  holds  a  brimming  shell, 
The  cheering  shell  of  princes  brave. 
The  hall  of  ghosts  of  aspect  wan 
Exhibits  marks  of  heaven's  bolts. 
Around  were  gathered  Lodin's  race. 
Both  modern  chiefs  and  valiant  men  of  old. 
He  reached  the  fragrant  shell  to  those 
Who  rushed  courageous  to  the  field; 
Between  him  and  the  cowards  rose 
The  knobby,  jaggy,  dark-brown  shield. 
Like  heaven's  darkened  moon ; 
Or  a  meteor  setting  on  a  hill. 
Like  a  rainbow  on  the  face  of  a  wave, 
Arrived  the  maid  of  fairest  hue. 

*  Isle  of  Tome. 
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FiNGAL,  having  returned  to  his  forces,  informs  them  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  consults  with  the  chiefs  as  to  who  should  lead.  Mac-Roine 
advises  that  one  of  these  should  command,  according  to  the  old  practice. 
He  is  seconded  by  Cromaglas,  by  whose  advice  they  have  recourse  to 
augury.  Mac-Roine  is  chosen.  He  engages  the  enemy,  routs  them,  and 
returns  woxmded.     His  elegy  concludes  the  Duan. 

"Where  is  our  heroic  cLief?" 
Brown-sliielded  Duf  Mac-Roine  spoke; 
"What  mishap  has  detained  so  long 
The  young  beam  of  wavy  Selma? — 
Is  he  I  yonder  see  the  king, 
Descending  beneath  the  wing  of  night? 
Now  morn  appears  on  Torne's  waves, 
And  the  sun  on  the  clouded  heights; 
Lift  quickly  before  me  your  bucklers, 
Great  warriors  of  the  absent  chief: 
He  must  never  fall  like  a  meteor, 
That  scarcely  leaves  a  trace  on  earth — 
That  is  he,  like  a  soaring  eagle 
Descending  from  on  high  in  wind — 
He  bears  the  spoils  of  the  foe. — 
My  soul,  O  king,  was  sad." 

"  The  enemies  are  drawing  nigh,* 
Advancing  like  billows  under  mist, 

*  Fingal  speaks. 
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AVlien  their  foamy  heads  at  times  are  seen 
OA'er  smoke  and  vapour  dense. 
The  traveller  shudders  on  his  journey, 
Not  knowing  what  he  ought  to  do. 
Shudder  like  travellers  shall  not  we; 
Draw,  mighty  men,  your  blades. 
Shall  my  sword  arise  on  the  field, 
Or  shall  I  leave  the  victory  to  you?" 

"The  deeds  of  ancient  times,"  said  Duf, 
"  To-day  come  under  view; 
Broad-shielded  Trenmore  appears 
Amongst  the  chiefs  who  were. 
Not  feeble  was  the  prince's  soul; 
His  mind  was  never  perplexed. 
From  their  hundred  heathy  vales, 
The  tribes  convened  in  Crona's  glen: 
Their  chiefs  beside  them  stood. 
Disputing  who  should  lead; 
They  half  unsheathed  their  blades, 
Enraged  red  eyes  in  every  head. — 
Each  stood  apart  beneath  the  grove, 
And  stifled  a  song  in  his  breast. 
Why  should  they  yield  to  each  other? 
Their  fathers  in  rank  had  been  equal. 
Trenmore  with  matchless  spear  was  there ; 
Majestic  in  his  youthful  locks: 
He  saw  the  enemy  advance. 
His  soul  was  dimmed  with  grief. 
He  bade  each  mighty  chief 
To  rule  the  host  by  turns. 
They  went,  but  worsted  returned 
From  the  field  of  conflict  fierce. 
Then  from  his  mossy  rock, 
Descended  blue-shielded  Trenmore: 
He  ruled  the  bands  with  skill, 
The  invaders  yielded  in  the  contest. 
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Around  the  chief,  on  the  battle  field, 

The  warriors  flocked,  with  great  gladness  ; 

Like  a  pleasant  gale  of  wind, 

The  voice  of  sovereignty  went  softly  from  Selnia. 

Thenceforth  the  chieftains  only  led, 

Till  pressing  dangers  rose: 

That  was  the  time  for  the  king 

To  end  the  contest  with  his  steel." 

"  Not  unknown  indeed  to  us," 
Sharp-sworded  Cromaglas  replied, 
"  Are  the  customs  of  our  martial  sires, 
Who  then  shall  now  command, 
While  the  mountain  king  is  by. 
Behold  those  mists  on  many  heights; 
Let  each  go  thither  with  his  shield: 
Some  ghost  will  come  through  gloom, 
And  teach  us  who  shall  lead." 

They  went,  and  each  assumed  a  height  ; 
The  ministrels  closely  marked  the  sounds. 
Louder  than  the  others'  omens, 
liung  the  sable  boss  of  Duf, 
Who  sti-aightway  lifts  his  shield  for  battle. 

AVith  murmurs  loud,  like  rivers  far, 
The  race  of  Torne  hither  moved. 
In  front  of  battle  Starne  stood, 
And  Swaran  from  the  land  of  storms. 
Each  warrior  looked  from  behind  his  dun  shield. 
Like  the  grim  protot3T3e  of  Lodin's  stone,* 
When  he  looks  from  behind  the  moon. 
Darkened  under  a  load  on  high. 
And  hurls  his  bolts  through  night. 

By  Turor  met  the  combatants. 
Like  struggling  waves  upon  the  main: 
Thickly  fell  their  crashing  strokes, 
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While  death""'  flew  o'er  the  battling  bands, 

Like  a  shower  of  massy  hail, 

Borne  on  by  rapid  wind; 

The  rushing  tempest  like  thunder. 

The  dark  sea  roaring  wild. 

Strife  of  gloomy  Tome, 
I  cannot  give  thy  wounds  to  song. 
For  thou  art  with  those  past  seasons, 
Which  to  my  sight  are  dim. 
Starne  boldly  led  on  his  host, 
And  tall  Swaran  his  wing  of  the  war. 
Not  useless  was  thy  sword  in  the  conflict, 
Mac-Roine  from  the  Nortjiei-n-land. 
Lochlau  fled  over  the  water  amain; 
The  warlike  chiefs  were  astonished; 
They  rolled  their  eyes  in  amazement. 
When  their  people  fled  from  the  field. 

They  heard  the  trumpet  t  of  Fiugal; 
The  sons  of  Alban  '^  returned  from  pursuit. 
Many  a  warrior,  by  Turor's  flood. 
Had  fallen  dead  beneath  the  sword. 
"  Chief  of  Cramo,"  said  the  king, 
"  Mac-Roine,  hunter  of  dark  boars. 
Harmless  thou  dost  not  return, 
Thou  pouncing  eagle  fierce. 
For  this  shall  white-bosomed  Lanul 
Rejoice  by  her  own  river. 
And  Keudo'ne,  young  son  of  thy  love. 
As  he  wanders  on  Cramo's  plain." 

"  Culgo'rm,"  the  valiant  man  replied, 
"■Was  the  first  §  who  went  over  to  Alban;  || 
Culgdrm,  dark  rider  of  the  waves 
O'er  the  curving  vales  of  the  brine. 

*  i.  e.  Deathful  volleys  of  arrows. 

t  Or,  horn,  Gael.  stoc.  1^  Al.  A iba,  Alhin. 

§  I.  e.  The  first  of  my  progenitors.  ||  Scotland. 
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The  hero  had  slain  his  brother: 

He  left  his  dwelling  transmarine, 

And  took  up  his  abode  on  Craulin's  heath, 

Amidst  the  solitude  of  rugged  hills. 

His  race  came  forth  in  their  times 

To  wars  and  combats  dire; 

They  came,  and  always  fell. 

My  worthy  fathers'  wound  is  mine, 

King  of  the  land  of  stormy  hills." 

He  drew  the  arrow  from  his  side; 
The  hero  fell  lifeless  on  the  ground; 
His  soul  departed  to  his  warlike  sires, 
To  follow  misty  forms  of  boars. 
In  tempestuous  islands  bleak. 
Upheld  by  the  wings  of  mighty  winds. 
The  warriors  stood  silent  around. 
Like  the  pillars  of  Lodin  at  Sliva, 
When  the  traveller  from  the  path  below 
Espies  them,  through  the  dusk  of  eve. 
And  thinks  they  are  some  ancients'  ghosts, 
Consulting  grave  of  dismal  war. 
The  night  came  down  on  Torne  dark ; 
They  still  stood  round  him  sad. 
The  blasts  successive  whistling  shrill 
Through  every  warrior's  hair. 
At  length  the  king  slowly  expressed 
The  thoughts  that  rose  within; 
He  called  for  UUin,  the  harper  and  poet. 
And  bade  him  sing  the  chieftain's  dirge. 
"No  transient  flash  was  he, 
That  is  seen  and  straight  disappears; 
No  meteor,  quickly  lost. 
Was  the  mighty  lowly  laid: 
The  hero  resembled  a  sun 
That  long  illumes  the  land: 
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Recall  his  warlike  forefathers 

From  their  dwellings  in  by-gone  time." 

"  Isle  of  Torne,"  said  the  bard, 
"  That  risest  high  from  waves, 
I  see  thy  distant  head  in  gloom, 
Amidst  the  haze  that  floats  around. 
From  thy  valleys  issued  chiefs 
Like  royal  eagles  strong  of  wing. 
The  race  of  sable-mailed  Culgo'rm 
Who  dwell  in  Lodin's  aerial  mansion  gray. 

"  In  spacious  Trome,  land*   of  winds. 
Arises  Luran's  streamy  mount. 
Whose  hoary  head,  all  bare  t  of  wood, 
O'erhangs  a  narrow,  moory  vale. 
Therein,  by  gurgling  Cure's  source, 
Dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  the  boar. 
Whose  daughter  was  a  lovely  beam. 
White-bosomed  Strinan-doue. 

"Various  kings  of  noblest  chiefs, 
Various  chiefs  with  numerous  shields, 
IMany  a  youth  with  heavy  locks. 
Sought  seaborne  Rurmar's  hall. 
To  wild  and  barren  Trome's  side 
They  came,  to  woo  the  maid. 
The  charming  fair  who  all  surpassed. 
But  she  looked  careless  from  her  steps, 
High-breasted  Strinan-done. 

"  If  on  the  heath  she  walked. 
More  white  than  canaj  was  her  form; 
If  on  the  surge-beat  shore, 
Than  the  drifted  foam  on  the  flood. 
Her  lucid  eyes  resembled  stars; 
Like  heaven's  bow  of  showers. 
Her  faultless  features,  under  locks 

*  Al.  isle.  t  Gael,  ball. 
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More  dark  than  a  driven  cloud. 

Thou  didst  dwell  in  the  souls  of  heroes, 

Soft-handed  Strinan-done. 

"  Culgo'rm  arrived  with  his  fleet, 
And  the  generous  Gargul-Swaran — 
The  brothers  from  martial  Tome, 
To  woo  the  lovely  fair. 
She  saw  the  heroes  in  their  arms ; 
Her  soul  approved  of  Culgorm. 
Mild  Rel-lochlan '^  beheld  from  on  high 
The  beauteous  dame  of  whitest  breast, 
Tossing  her  smooth  and  snowy  arms, 
Blue-eyed  Strinan-done. 

"The  wrathful  brothers  became  sullen; 
They  scowled  on  each  other  in  silence; 
The  fiery  warriors  turned  from  each  other; 
They  struck  their  shields  for  conflict, 
And  seized  the  hilts  of  their  weapons. 
They  quickly  engaged  in  combat, 
For  long-haired  Strinan-done. 

"Gargul-Swaran  fell  in  his  blood 
On  the  land  of  floods  and  earns. 
His  father  sent  young  Culgo'rm  to  sea, 
Afar  from  Torne  of  the  boars. 
To  wander  as  shifted  the  wind. 
On  heathy  Crauliu's  spacious  plain, 
The  hero  took  up  his  abode. 
Nor  dwelt  the  chief  alone : 
The  charming  beam  was  there. 
The  far-famed  daughter  of  Trome, 
Fair  cheeked  Strinan-done. 

*  i.  e.  Star  of  Locldan,  probably  the  polar  star. 
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After  some  reflections,  in  which  the  bard,  on  account  of  the  transient  nature 
of  every  other  thing,  considers  posthumous  renown  onl}-,  a  worthy  object 
of  pursuit ;  he  describes  the  situation  of  the  two  bands,  after  the  intermenc 
of  Mac-Roine.  Starne,  having  discovered  by  divination  that  he  could  not 
overcome  Fingal  in  battle,  advises  Swaran  to  assassinate  him,  having  pre- 
viously recommended  his  own  conduct,  by  relating  the  story  of  Gorman 
and  Fina.  Swaran  refuses;  whereupon  Starne  himself  undertakes  the 
enterprise.  But  Fingal  is  too  vigilant,  and  takes  Starne  prisoner.  He 
dismisses  him  with  a  sharp  reprimand  for  his  cruelty  and  treachery. 

"Whence  have  spruug  the  things  that  are  ? 
And  whither  roll  the  passing  years  ?* 
Where  does  time  conceal  its  two  heads, 
In  dense,  impenetrable  gloom. 
Its  surface  marked  with  heroes'  deeds  alone  ? 
I  view  the  generations  gone ; 
The  past  appears  but  dim — 
As  objects  by  the  moon's  faint  beams. 
Reflected  from  a  distant  lake. 
I  see  indeed  the  thunderbolts  of  war ; 
But  there  the  unmighty  joyless  dwell, 
All  those  who  send  not  down  their  deeds 
To  far,  succeeding  times. 

Thou  that  dwellest  among  the  shields. 
That  comfortest  the  souls  of  the  brave ; 

*  Who  created  the  universe  ? 
And  what  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things  ? 
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Harp  of  showery  Cona 
Descend  from  thy  wonted  place : 
With  thy  three  voices  come  forthwith, 
And  quick  illume  the  past ; 
Display  the  forms  of  heroes  strong, 
Who  lived  in  days  remote. 

Stormy  mount  of  Torne, 
I  see  my  people  on  thy  side : 
Fingal  is  bending  gloomy 
Over  brave  Mac-Roine's  grave. 
Around  him  pace  the  chiefs. 
Choice  hunters  of  great,  fierce  boars, 
By  Turor,  lie  upon  the  heath, 
In  shades,  the  warriors  of  Lochlan's  king ; 
The  wrathful  kings,  on  cams  apart. 
Look  forward  from  behind  their  shields. 
And  mark  the  wandering  stars, 
That  brilliant  westward  move. 

Cru-Lodin  bent  from  on  high. 
Like  a  meteor  half  lost  in  clouds ; 
The  spirit  sending  forth  the  winds, 
Bestrewed  with  deathful  bolts. 
Truly  did  Starne  divine 
The  hero*  would  not  yield  in  fight. 

Thrice  he  struck  the  tree  in  wrath. 
Then  swiftly  hastened  to  his  son. 
Muttering  a  song  as  he  went. 
And  hearing  the  blast  in  his  hair. 
The  warriors  turned  from  each  other, 
Like  two  strong,  mountain  oaks. 
Each  yielding  to  the  wind. 
And  bending  over  a  brook  : 
Their  spreading  branches  shake  around. 
In  the  roaring  blast  from  below. 
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"  Annir,"  said  the  king  of  dark  lakes, 
"  Was  a  fire  of  the  olden  time, 
"WTio  poured  death  from  his  eyes 
In  the  shielded  strife  of  war. 
He  delighted  in  slaying  men  ; 
Blood  was  grateful  as  a  summer  stream, 
When  it  bears  from  high,  barren  rocks 
Great  joy  to  the  meadowy  vale. 
He  once  came  forth  from  Lugdrm 
To  attack  the  mighty  Gorman ; 
He  from  Urlor's  streamy  land, 
Who  dwelt  behind  the  shield. 

"  Gorman  had  come  with  his  sable  fleet 
To  Gormal  round  which  curve  the  waves. 
He  saw  the  daughter  of  warlike  Annir, 
The  white-armed,  faultless  Fina ! 
He  saw,  nor  idly  rolled  her  eye 
On  the  mariner  of  dark-blue  paths. 
She  departed  to  his  ship  by  night. 
Shining  like  the  moon,  through  the  vale. 
Annir  betook  him  to  the  main ; 
He  invoked  a  propitious  wind : 
Nor  went  the  hero  alone ; 
Starne  his  son  was  at  his  side. 
Like  the  young-winged  eagle  of  Tome's, 
My  eye  observed  the  chief. 

"  We  came  to  roaring  Urlor. 
The  mighty  Gorman  marched  with  his  host : 
AVe  engaged,  and  the  enemy  won. 
In  his  arms  my  father  stood,  enraged, 
And  lopped  the  saplings  with  his  sword ; 
Hewing  them  down  in  violent  wrath. 
Wild  and  red  was  his  eye. 
I  clearly  saw  his  soul ; 
I  rose  through  the  shades  of  night, 
And  seized  a  helmet  from  the  field, 
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With  a  shield  indented  by  hard  strokes ; 

Then  sought  the  distant  foe, 

With  a  pointless  spear  in  my  hand. 

Valiant  Gorman  sat  on  a  rock, 

Beside  a  blazing  oak  ; 

And  near,  beneath  a  tree. 

Was  beauteous  Fina  of  soft  eye. 

I  threw  the  broken  shield  before  her, 

And  softly  spoke  of  peace  : 

'  Beside  his  roaring  sea, 

The  mighty  Aunir  lowly  lies. 

The  king  has  fallen  in  the  bootless  fight. 

And  Starne  is  raising  his  tomb. 

I  am  sent  hither  by  Lodin, 

To  the  fair  white-hand  of  mild-eye. 

To  seek  for  her  father  a  lock. 

To  be  laid  with  the  chief  in  earth. 

Thou,  O  king  of  Urlor's  vale, 

Cease  the  war  and  sheath  thy  sword. 

That  he  may  obtain  the  savoury  shell 

From  the  dark-red  hand  of  Cru-Lodin.' 

"  The  maid  arose  in  tears. 
And  tore  a  lock  from  her  hair. 
Which  wandered  on  her  white  bosom. 
In  the  gently-blowing  breeze. 
Cormau  gave  me  a  shell, 
And  bade  me  rest,  with  joy. 
I  lay  close  by  him  on  the  heath, 
My  visage  hid  by  the  sable  helm. 
When  sleep  had  descended  on  the  foe, 
I  rose  like  a  stalking  ghost, 
And  pierced  tall  Gorman's  side. 
Thy  carcass,  Fina,  bent  my  spear ; 
Thy  breast  was  dyed  with  gore. 
Why  then,  daughter  of  ancient  heroes. 
Didst  thou  arouse  thy  brothers  wrath?' 
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"  Morning  rose ;  the  foe  departed, 
Like  mist  that  climbs  the  hills : 
Annir  struck  his  bossy  shield, 
And  recalled  his  daring  son. 
I  came,  besmeared  with  blood  ; 
Thrice  arose  the  hero's  shout. 
Like  a  blast  of  wind  that  bursts 
By  night  from  a  clouded  mount. 
Three  days  joy  went  round : 
We  laid  not  the  dead  in  a  grave. 
But  called  the  kites  of  heaven  ; 
And  they  came  from  every  quartef 
To  feast  on  the  carrion  of  our  foe. 
Swaran,  Fingal  is  on  yonder  mount. 
Alone,  beneath  the  firmament  of  night : 
Thrust  thy  spear  into  his  side. 
And  let  Starue  rejoice  like  Annir." 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  said  generous  Swaran, 
"  Never  will  I  kill  in  shades ; 
I  will  march  to  the  field  by  day, 
With  the  kites  on  the  wing  behind. 
Why  should  a  mighty  man  use  guile  ? 
My  sister  too  forbids  me  to  go." 

Straightway  flamed  the  prince's  rage ; 
He  raised  on  high  his  spear  ; 
Thrice  he  poised  it  in  his  hand ; 
But  he  shrunk  from  the  death  of  his  son. 
He  quickly  advanced  through  the  gloom, 
To  Turor's  stream,  beside  the  cave 
Wherein  he  had  cast  the  daughter  of  Torkil, 
And  where  he  left  the  tempered  steel. 
He  called  the  maid  of  Lulan's  chiefs ; 
She  was  in  the  clouds  with  Lodin. 

Wrath  swelled  in  the  warrior  s  heart. 
And  he  hied  o'er  the  moor  to  Fingal. 
The  king  reclined  upon  his  sljield, 
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Alone,  without  a  thought  of  strife. 
Savage  hunter  of  dark-brown  boars, 
That  is  not  the  long-haired  white  hand  : 
No  boy  on  fern  lies  there. 
By  Turor's  noisy  stream. 
There  reposes  the  mighty 
"Who  rises  to  mortal  strokes. 
Hunter  of  wild  shaggy  boars, 
Wake  not  the  terrible — withdraw. 

Starne  murmuring  advanced : 
Fingal  arose  in  arms. 
"  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?" 
He  meanwhile  threw  the  spear — 
Both  rushed  at  once  to  combat. — 
A  buckler  fell  upon  the  ground ; 
Cleft  it  lay  at  Stame's  side. 
And  himself  was  bound  to  an  oak. 

When  Fingal  knew  the  king  of  ships. 
He  turned  away  a  mournful  eye ; 
He  thought  of  days  that  had  been. 
Like  noble  music  of  charming  songs, 
Before  him  moved  the  white-bosomed  maid. 
"  Thou  son  of  fierce  Annir  begone  ; 
Betake  thee  to  shelly  Gormal : 
The  beams  of  the  past  arise  ; 
I  remember  the  white-bosomed  maid. — 
King  of  bloodiest  sword,  begone  ; 
Hasten  to  thy  troubled  hall — 
Thou  wicked  foe  of  my  love,  away ! 
Let  not  the  stranger  come  to  thee, 
O  thou  who  art  ever  base." 

A  tale  of  the  olden  time. 
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COVALA, 

A   DRAMATIC    POEM, 


SYNOPSIS. 


FiNGAL,  having  gone  to  oppose  Caracalla,  left,  at  some  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  Covala,*  who  had  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  him,  and 
followed  him  from  Inishorc.  Having  defeated  Caracalla,  he  sent  Idalan 
to  inform  Covala  of  his  speedy  return.  But  as  she  had  formerly  slighted 
his  own  love,  he  told  her  that  Fingal  had  heen  killed. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  Covala  and  the  daughters  of  Moroi, 
and  closes  with  the  former's  dirge. 

THE  PERSONS. 

Fingal.  Covala. 

Idalan.  Melulcoma,  )  t-.       ,  ,  „  i,. 

Bards.  DersagrenI,  1  D=^"gtters  of  Morni. 

Dersagrena. 
The  chase  is  past ;  no  sound  on  Ardven, 
Save  the  jjurling  noise  of  torrents. 
White-handed  daughter  of  Morni, 
Come  hither  from  the  banks  of  Crona : 
Let  the  night  come  on  with  music, 
Let  us  rejoice  on  the  heights  of  Morven. 

Melulcoma. 
It  is  night,  blue-eyed  maid  ; 
Dusky  night  from  behind  the  hills. 
I  have  seen  a  deer  on  the  mount 
By  Crona's  slow  and  tranquil  stream  ; 
A  bank  he  seemed,  in  the  twilight ; 
Straight  he  darted  down  the  vale, 
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Around  his  antlers  was  a  meteor 
That  lightened  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
The  shades  of  men  deceased 
Were  dimly  seen  on  Crona's  clouds. 

Dersagrena. 
These  things  are  signs  of  death  ! 
The  king  of  swords  and  shields  has  fallen  ! 
Arise,  Covala,  on  the  mount ; 
Gargul  has  prevailed  in  the  contest. 
Rise,  daughter  of  Sarno,  and  weep ; 
The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low  : 
His  ghost  is  seen  on  the  hills ! 

Melulcoma. 
Covala  yonder  sits  alone  : 
Two  slender,  grizzled  dogs 
Snuff  the  mountain  breeze, 
And  often  shake  their  ears. 
Her  cheek  rests  on  her  fair  hand ; 
The  wind  lifting  her  locks, 
Her  blue  eye  glancing  mildly 
To  the  field  of  her  hero's  promise. 

Covala. 
Where  is  Fingal,  my  love. 
While  sable  night  is  closing  round  ? 

0  Carron,  stream  of  Carron, 
Why  do  I  see  thy  water  bloody  ? 

1  hear  no  sound  of  war — no  voice — 
Around  thy  winding  flood  and  cams. 
Has  the  gallant  King  of  Morven  slept  ? 
Arise,  O  daughter  of  the  night ; 

Look  down  from  heaven's  clouds  : 
Rise  quickly,  that  I  may  behold 
The  feeble  gleaming  of  his  arms 


On  the  field  of  bis  promise  from  tlie  pursuit,* 

Or  thou,  green  meteor  of  death. 

That  lightened  our  departed  sires, 

Come  with  thy  sounding  blaze  from  Ardven, 

And  show  me  my  brave  youth 

Lying  on  the  field,  I  in  tears. 

Who  shall  protect  me  from  sorrow  i 

Who  from  the  passion  of  my  foe  ? 

Long  may  Covala  look  in  tears 

Before  she  see  the  prince 

Returning  in  the  midst  of  his  host. 

Bright  as  morning  from  the  clouds, 

When  stormy  showers  depart. 

Idalan. 
Let  mist  and  darkness  rest  on  Crona ; 
Let  them  rest  on  the  path  of  the  king  ; 
Conceal  now  from  my  eyes  his  steps ; 
Let  the  chief  be  remembered  no  more. 
The  warriors  are  without  a  leader ; 
Their  steps  are  not  heard  around  his  sword. 
O  Carron,  stream  of  C*arron, 
Roll  now  thy  waters  in  blood: 
The  captain  of  the  host  is  low. 

Covala. 
Who  has  fallen  on  Carron's  bank, 
O  son  of  the  gloom  of  cold  night  ? 
Was  he  white  as  mountain  snow  ? 
Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the  shower  ? 
Were  his  locks  like  mist  on  the  hills, 
That  slow  descends  on  sunny  knolls  ? 
Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  ? 
So  fleet  as  the  deer  of  the  desert  vales  ? 

*  I.  e.  where  he  promised  to  meet  me  after  the  pursuit 
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Idalan. 
Why  do  I  not  beliold  his  love 
Leaning  in  her  beauty  on  a  rock, 
Her  red  eye  in  tears  for  the  youtli. 
Her  tresses  round  her  comely  cheek  ? 
Arise,  arise,  O  gentle  breeze, 
And  slowly  lift  her  heavy  locks ; 
That  I  may  see  her  smooth,  white  hand. 
And  her  cheek,  that  is  lovely  in  grief. 

COVALA. 

Has  Mac-Comal  fallen  on  the  field  ? 
Has  he,  chief  of  the  dismal  tale  ? — 
Thunders  that  move  on  the  dusky  hills. 
Ye  fire-winged  lightnings  of  the  skies, 
Covala  dreads  not  your  apjjroach, 
Since  the  chief  has  fallen  into  shade. 
Tell,  O  thou  of  woful  tale, 
Is  the  shielded  hero  dead  ? 

Idalan. 
His  host  is  now  dispersed  on  hills. 
To  hear  the  chief's  commands  no  more  ! 

Covala. 
Confusion  follow  thee  over  the  plain  ; 
Danger  overtake  thee,  great  king : 
May  thy  steps  be  few  to  the  grave  ; 
Let  one  surviving  virgin  mourn  ; 
Let  her  be  forlorn  like  Covala, 
Tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  to  me 
That  my  gallant  youth  had  fallen  ? 
I  would  still  expect  his  return  ; 
I  would  see  him  on  crag  or  plain ; 
I  would  fancy  a  tree  was  my  chief, 
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Returning  with  spoils  from  tlie  battle  ; 
I  would  hear  his  horn  in  the  wind 
Tliat  wandered  on  the  mountain's  side. 

0  that  I  were  over 

On  the  bank  of  Carron's  gentle  stream  ; 
There  would  drop  my  copious  tears 
On  the  hero's  pallid  cheek. 

Idalan. 
The  hero  is  not  on  the  bank  ; 
On  heathy  Ard  they  build  his  tomb. 
Look  down,  O  moon,  from  the  peaceful  clouds ; 
Let  thy  faint  rays  illume  the  place, 
That  the  white-hand  may  see  her  love, 
In  the  feeble  gleam  of  his  iron  mail. 

CoVALA. 

Lay  not,  ye  sous  of  the  grave, 
Lay  not  my  beloved  in  earth. 
He  left  me  hunting  on  the  heights  ; 

1  knew  not  that  he  went  to  war. 

'■'  I  return  by  night,"  said  the  chief ; 

And  true,  the  King  of  Morven  is  returned. 

Why  not  tell,  O  gray-haired  sage 

Who  dwellest  dark  in  the  hollow  rocks, 

That  the  valiant  chief  would  die  ? 

Thou  sawest  the  youth  in  his  blood, 

And  didst  not  tell  the  grief  to  Covala. 

Melulcoma. 
What  noise  is  that  above  ? 
What  is  that  glittering  in  the  vale  ? 
Who  comes  like  a  mighty  stream, 
When  gleams  beneath  the  full  moon 
The  rapid  mountain  floods  ? 
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COVALA. 

Who  but  the  foe  of  Covala, 

The  son  of  the  king  of  the  world,  with  his  host. 

Shade  of  Fin,  on  clouds  reposing, 

Quick  shoot  down  Covala's  arrow  ; 

Let  him  fall  like  a  hart  in  the  forest — 

It  is  Fin,  among  his  people's  ghosts ! 

Why  comest  thou,  my  beloved, 

To  gladden  and  terrify  me? 

FiNGAL. 

Sing,  ye  mouths  of  song ; 

Sing  the  battle  of  the  Carron  : 

Gargul  and  his  host  have  fled  from  my  sword, 

Have  fled  amain  from  the  field  of  pride. 

His  scattered  warriors  are  like  the  meteors 

That  array  the  spirits  of  night, 

When  they  yield  to  the  western  blast, 

And  the  dusky  forest  gleams  around. 

Have  I  heard  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  breeze 

That  blows  from  the  winding  vale  ? — 

The  huntress  of  Ardven  ! — is  it  she  ? 

The  white-handed  daughter  of  mighty  Sarno  ? 

Look  down  from  thy  rock,  my  beloved ; 

Let  me  hear  thy  sweet  voice,  Covala. 

CoVALA. 

Lift  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  repose, 
Young  hero  who  obtained  my  love. 

FiNGAL. 

Come  thou  to  the  cave  of  my  repose  : 

The  storm  is  past,  the  sun  shines  on  the  fields. 

Come,  O  maid,  to  the  cave  of  my  rest, 

Jf untress  of  the  cold  desert  hills. 
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COVALA. 

It  is  himself,  returned  with  fame  ! 
It  is  the  haud  of  my  brave  love  ! 
Let  me  lie  down  behind  him, 
Until  my  spirit  has  recovered 
From  this  alarming  fear.  * 

Touch  the  harp,  and  raise  a  song, 
Soft-eyed  daughters  of  Morni. 

Dersagrexa, 

Covala  has  slain  three  deer  ; 
The  tire  rises  high  in  the  wind. 
Come  to  the  feast  of  the  gentle  maid. 
King  of  Morven  of  woody  hills. 

FiNGAL. 

Sing,  ye  children  of  melody, 
The  glorious  strife  of  the  Carron  ; 
Let  the  white-armed  huntress  rejoice. 
When  I  see  her  feast  on  Ardven. 

Bards. 
Roll,  O  Carron,  roll  thy  stream ; 
In  joy  flow  down  to-day  : 
The  strangers  of  lofty  words  have  fled ; 
Their  steeds  are  seen  no  more. 
In  yonder  laud  now  spread  their  wings  ;* 
The  sun  will  now  arise  in  peace, 
And  night  descend  in  joy  : 
The  noise  of  the  chase  will  be  heard  ; 
The  shields  will  rest  upon  their  wall. 
Till  we  fight  with  the  invaders  who  come 
From  the  land  of  the  Northern  Gals, 
And  our  hands  be  red  with  the  blood  of  Lochlan. 

*  Tlieir  p(i<jles'  wings  i^ 
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Roll,  O  Carron,  roll  thy  stream ; 

In  joy  flow  down  to-day  : 

The  strangers  of  lofty  words  have  fled. 

Melulcoma. 
Descend,  O  mist,  from  on  high ; 
Ye  moon-beams,  raise  aloft 
The  beauteous  damsel's  gentle  soul : 
Pale  she  lies,  against  the  rock  : 
Covala  is  breathless — cold.* 

FiNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  lifeless. 
The  white-hand  I  greatly  loved  ? — 
Meet  me,  Covala,  in  the  gloom, 
On  the  clouded  heath,  when  I  am  lone ; 
When  I  sit  by  the  mountain  torrent. 
Forlorn,  in  the  season  of  night ! 

Idalan. 
Has  the  huntress  of  Ardven  failed  ? — 
O  why  did  I  alarm  the  maid ! — 
When  shall  I  see  the  white-hand  in  joy, 
Among  the  people,  at  the  chase  ! — 

FiNGAL. 

Youth  of  darkest  hue  and  mind, 
Henceforth  thou  shalt  not  see  the  feast ; 
Thou  shalt  not  with  me  pursue  the  foe ; 
Thou  shalt  not  conquer  on  the  field. 
From  my  presence,  youth  of  darkest  mieu.- 
Let  me  see  the  maid  in  her  rest ; 
Let  me  see  her  of  fairest  hue — 
Wan  is  my  departed  love  ! 
The  cold  night  breeze  uplifts  her  locks, 
*  Dead. 
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Her  bow-string  sounding  in  the  wind  ; 
Her  arrow  was  broken  in  her  fall. 
O  raise  the  blithesome  virgin's  praise, 
The  daughter  of  sea-borne  Sarno ; 
Let  her  name  arise  on  heaven's  sighs  ! 

Bards. 
Lo  !  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid. 
And  moon-beams  raise  aloft 
The  lovely  fair  one's  gentle  soul ! 
On  the  dense-surrounding  clouds. 
Are  seen  the  ghosts  of  heroes  gone. 
There  appears  the  dark-browed  Sarno, 
And  the  red-eyed  hero  Fidallan. 
"When  shall  the  white-hand  arise  ? 
When  shall  her  voice  be  heard  ? 
The  damsels  will  seek  her  on  the  hill, 
But  they  shall  not  find  the  fair. 
Thou  shalt  dimly  appear  in  their  dreams, 
To  cheer  their  mournful  souls, 
Thy  voice  shall  come  to  their  ears ; 
Their  minds  will  bo  glad  in  the  sleep 
That  restores  the  fair  to  their  sight. 
Lo!  meteors  gleam  around  the  maid. 
And  moon-beams  raise  aloft 
The  lovely  fair  one's  gentle  soul ! 
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CARRIC. 

A    POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


FlMiAL  returns  from  war,  and  demands  a  song.  Cronan  and  Minona  reliearse 
the  stoiy  of  Silric  and  Binvel.  Fingal  sails  next  day  for  Inishorc,  to  visit 
Cadul,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sarno.  On  coming  in  sight  of  Carrie,  the 
residence  of  that  prince,  they  observe  a  fire  on  its  top,  which  was  a  signal 
of  distress.  They  are  forced  to  land  at  a  distance,  and  pass  the  night  on 
the  shore.  Fingal,  going  during  the  night  to  view  Carrie,  encounters  the 
ypirit  of  Lodin,  who  came  to  assist  Frodal,  the  king  of  Sorcha,  then  be- 
sieging Carrie.  He  puts  Lodin  to  flight.  Next  morning,  he  routs  the 
king  of  Sorcha's  host,  and  disarms  their  leader.  Whereupon  one  of  this 
chief's  followers,  in  endeavouring  to  succour  him,  is  discovered  to  be  a 
young  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached.  Fingal  comforts  the  lovers. 
They  all  feast  in  Carrie.  Ullin  sings  the  tale  of  Connal*  and  Crimore,  a 
jiart  of  which  is  lost.  On  the  fourtli  day  thereafter,  Fingal  and  Frodal 
return  to  their  respective  countries. 

"  Hast  thou  left  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven, 
liight  benign  with  golden  locks  ? 
The  gates  of  the  night  are  opened  in  the  west, 
AVhere  is  the  palace  of  thy  repose. 
The  billows  .slowly  gather  round, 
To  gaze  on  him  of  brightest  cheek. 
And  lift  with  awe  their  heads. 
As  they  see  thee  so  fair  in  thy  rest, 
They  withdraw  astonished  from  thy  side. 
Sleep  thou,  O  Sun,  in  thy  cave. 
And  return  from  thy  rest  with  joy. 
But  let  thousand  lights  be  raised  aloft 
To  the  charming  sound  of  fine-stringed  harps  ; 
Awaken  gladness  in  the  wavy  hall : 
The  king  returns  victorious  with  his  host ; 

*  More  properly  Congal, 
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The  conflict  of  Carron  is  far  aAvay, 
Like  sounds  to  be  heard  no  more : 
Let  tuneful  minstrels  raise  a  song ; 
The  heroic  chief  returns  with  fame." 

Such  were  gentle  L^llin's  words 
When  the  king  returned  from  war, 

And  heavy  hair  of  graceful  locks  ; 
His  blue  helm  round  the  hero's  head, 
Like  the  little  cloud  on  the  face  of  the  sun, 
When  he  moves  in  his  dun  attire,* 
Exhibiting  but  half  his  light. 
His  mighty  warriors  followed  the  king  : 
The  feast  of  the  generous  shell  was  prepared ; 
Fin  turned  to  the  melodious  train, 
And  asked  a  lay  from  chosen  bards. 
''  Far-famed  Minstrels  of  Cona, 
Ye  bards  who  show  the  olden  time. 
To  whom  arise  upon  your  souls 
Our  blue-steeled  fathers'  dreadful  hosts  ; 
*  *  -»  * 

I  prefer  the  pleasure  of  grief, t 
Like;}:  the  soft  dew  of  genial  spring. 
Which  moistens  the  boughs  of  the  oak. 
And  tender  foliage  appears. 
Raise  ye,  my  bards,  a  song : 
To-morrow  my  ship  shall  sail : 
I  go  through  the  blue-vales  of  the  waves 
To  Carrie  of  brave  and  worthy  men. 
The  green  abode  of  generous  Sarno, 
Thy  dwelling,  beloved  Covala  ; 
Where  now  the  noble  C"adul§  spreads. 


*  Is  eclipsed. 
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With  pride,  his  feast  upon  the  field. 
Numerous  are  the  dark  boars  in  his  wood  : 
The  showery  grove  shall  hear  the  chase." 

Ullin. 
Cronan,  son  of  pleasant  sounds, 
Mino'na,  graceful  at  the  harp. 
Rehearse  the  tale  of  brown-haired  Silric, 
To  jjlease  the  king  of  hills  and  dales. 
Let  Binvel  fair  appear. 
Like  a  rainbow  in  a  vale. 
When  it  shows  its  head  on  high, 
As  the  sun  is  setting  behind  the  hills, 
Behold  the  virgin,  king  of  arms, 
With  feeble  voice,  she  sad. 

Binvel. 

My  love  is  of  the  mountain  race. 
Choice  hunter  of  the  tawny  deer  ; 
His  hounds  are  panting  at  his  side, 
His  slender  bow-string  sounds  in  wind. 
Dost  thou  sit  beside  the  spring. 
Or  nigh  the  purling  stream  ? 
The  rushes  nod  beneath  the  blast ; 
The  mist  is  moving  on  the  hills  ; 
Let  me  draw  near  my  love  unseen, 
And  behold  him  from  above. 
When  I  saw  the  youths  on  high, 
At  the  oak  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
(Thou  wast  then  returning  from  the  chase,) 
Far  fairer  than  thy  men  wast  thou  ! 

Silric. 
What  sweet  voice  is  this  I  hear, 
The  grateful  voice  like  a  summer  gale  ? 


I  sit  not  beside  the  rushes, 

Nor  the  cool  fountain  of  the  rock. 

Far,  Biuvel,  far  away, 

I  go  to  battle  with  Fingal. 

My  dogs  are  not  at  my  side, 

No  more  do  I  tread  the  heathy  vales. 

I  see  no  more  from  on  high 

The  charming  fair  on  the  field, 

Alone,  by  the  meandring  stream  ; 

Like  heaven's  arching  bow, 

Or  the  moon,  on  western  waves. 

BiNVEL. 

Thou  art  gone,  0  Silric,  thou  art  gone. 
And  I  am  left  alone  ! 
I  behold  the  deer  on  the  height, 
And  none  to  chase  them  from  the  grass : 
They  fear  the  wind  no  more, 
And  heed  not  the  rustling  trees. 
The  hunter  is  far  from  the  grove ; 
He  is  now  in  the  field  of  tombs. 
Strangers,  children  of  the  waves, 
O  spare  the  hero  in  battle  ! 

Silric. 
If,  Binvel,  I  should  fall, 
Then  faithfully  raise  thou  my  tomb. 
Gray  stones  and  a  heap  of  earth. 
In  memory  of  thy  beloved,  Binvel. 
When  the  hunter  sits  by  my  mound, 
Weary,  with  food  in  his  hand ; 
"  A  hero,"  will  he  say,  "  rests  here, 
A  man  of  fame — no  tyro  he  in  war." 
Remember,  Binvel,  thy  warrior, 
He  in  the  narrow  house  of  death  ! 
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BiNTEL. 

Well  will  I  remember  thee — 
My  mighty  Silric  will  fall ! 
Where,  my  love,  shall  I  be  found, 
Since  thou  shalt  not  return  ? 
I  will  wander  through  the  vales, 
When  the  sun  has  lowered  from  on  high ; 
I  will  walk,  forlorn  and  pale. 
Afar  from  human  haunts  ; 
I  will  A'iew  thy  wonted  place  of  rest, 
When  returning  from  following  the  chase. 
Silric  will  surely  fall, 
But  I  will  remember  the  hero. 

"  I  likewise  remember  the  chief," 
Said  the  king  of  high  woods  and  hills  : 
"  He  consumed  the  battle  in  his  wrath ; 
But  now  I  see  him  not  at  the  chase. 
I  saw  him  once  upon  the  plains  : 
The  warrior's  cheek  was  wan  ; 
His  brow  was  dark ;  oft  heaved  his  breast. 
His  steps  were  towards  the  hills. 
I  see  him  not  among  the  chiefs. 
When  clanging  shields  resound. 
Does  he  lie  in  the  dark,  narrow  house, 
The  worthy  lord  of  dusky  hills  ?" 

"  Cronan,"  aged  Ullin  said, 
"  Sing  the  mournful  song  of  Silric, 
When  he  returned  victorious  from  the  field. 
After  Binvel,  his  love,  was  low. 
He  leaned  against  her  gray  stone. 
While  he  thought  that  Binvel  lived. 
He  clearly  beheld  the  maid 
In  the  calm  glen,  and  fair  she  seemed. 

But  soon  the  figure  vanished  : 
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The  sunbeams  left  the  fields  ; 
Her  airy  form  is  seen  no  more." 

SiLRIC. 

I  sit  beside  a  cool  fountain 
On  the  top  of  the  windy  heights. 
One  tree  rustling  in  the  breeze  above  ; 
Dark  waves  fly  over  the  heath, 
There  is  a  rijjple  on  yonder  lake ; 
The  deer  descend  from  mount  to  plain  : 
No  hunter,  with  slow  step,  is  seen  : 
The  desert  A'ale  is  still, 
Sad  is  my  sigh  and  sadder  my  mind  : 
Would  that  I  could  see  my  love, 
Astray  upon  the  heathy  waste, 
Her  ringlets  floating  on  the  wind, 
Her  snowy  bosom  heaving  high, 
Her  blue  eye  full  for  her  friends. 
Concealed  by  the  mist  of  the  hills  : 
Thee  would  I  comfort,  my  desired, 
And  bring  unto  thy  father's  house. — 
But  is  it  she  I  spy  afar, 
Like  a  beam  on  the  hill  of  heath  ? 
Like  the  autumn  moon  when  full, 
Mild  as  the  summer  sun  in  a  storm  ? 
Comest  thou,  maid  of  beautiful  locks. 
Over  rocks  and  mountains  to  me  ? — 
Weak,  noble  fair,  is  thy  voice, 
Like  reeds  with  wind  around  their  hea^ls. 

BiNVEL. 

Has  my  hero  returned  from  the  war  ? 
AVhere,  my  beloved,  hast  thou  left  thy  friend 
I  had  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  field  ; 
Yes,  and  my  soul  became  dnrk. 
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SiLRIC. 

I  am  returned,  meek-eyed  fair, — 
I  alone  of  all  tlie  chiefs  : 
They  will  never  more  be  seen  ; 
I  have  raised  the  tomb  of  each. 
Why  art  thou  here  alone, 
Solitary  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  ? 

BiNVEL. 

I  am  indeed  alone,  O  Silric ; 
Low  and  lone  in  the  wintry-house. 
Of  grief  for  my  beloved,  I  fell, 
O  Silric,  pale  into  the  grave  ! 

Silric. 
She  is  gone  like  a  shadow  under  wind, 
Like  mist  upon  a  dusky  heath  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  stay,  Binvel,  thou  faint  ? 
Stay  and  see  my  tears,  I  sad. 
Fair,  Binvel,  is  thine  airy  form  ! 
Fair  wast  thou  when  alive  ! 

I  will  sit  by  the  cool  fountain. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hills  of  wind ; 
At  noon,  when  all  is  still, 
Do  thou,  beloved,  speak ; 
Come,  O  Binvel,  on  a  breeze — 
On  a  gale — through  the  copsy  hills ; 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  as  thou  passest, 
At  noon,  when  silence  reigns  around  ! 

Amidst  joy  in  the  noble  hall, 
Thus  Cronan  raised  his  song. 
At  length  the  orient  morning  rose  ; 
Blue  rolled  on  shore  the  wave. 
The  king  soon  called  aboard  his  sails  ; 
And  wind  came  hither  from  the  heights. 
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Now  slowly  Inisliorc  arose, 
And  towery  Carrie,  seamen's  guide — 
The  sign  of  distress  appeared  on  high, 
The  warning-fire,  with  sides  in  smoke ! 
The  king  straightway  smote  his  breast. 
And  quickly  drew  the  ponderous  spear. 
He  saw  the  wind  had  fallen ; — 

His  hair  disordered  on  his  back ; 
Not  causeless  did  he  hold  his  peace. 
Night  came  down  on  Roda's  waves ; 
The  sheltered  bay  received  the  ship. 

A  ledge  of  rocks  ran  along  the  shore ; 
"Wood  bent  over  the  noisy  waves. 
Above  was  the  circle*  of  Cru-Lodin, 
And  the  great  stoues  of  many  virtues  : 
Below  was  a  narrow  plain, 
With  grass  and  trees,  beside  the  flood, 
Trees  distom  by  rapid  wind 
From  the  lofty  sides  of  the  hills. 
Beyond  were  blue-flowing  brooks. 
There  blew  a  gale  from  the  silent  main. 
A  flame  was  raised  from  withered  oaks ; 
A  feast  was  spread  upon  the  heath . 
The  royal  hero's  soul  was  sad 
For  dusky  Carrie's  valiant  lord. 

The  waning  moon  at  length  arose ; 
And  deep  repose  possessed  the  band ; 
Their  helmets  gleaming  far  around  ; 
The  fire  began  to  lose  its  strength ; 
But  no  slumber  descended  on  the  king ; 
He  therefore  rose,  in  clanging  steel.t 
To  view  the  wavy  Carrie. 

The  distant  flame  had  lowered ; 
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The  moon  was  red  in  the  east. 

A  blast  descended  from  the  hills, 

With  a  human  figure  on  its  wings. 

It  was  the  dusky  form  of  Lodin, 

Who  came  to  his  own  place, 

With  his  airy  lance  in  his  hand. 

His  red  eye  appeared  a  meteor. 

His  voice  like  thunder  of  the  hills, 

When  heard  in  murky  gloom  from  far. 

Fingal  raised  his  spear  in  night, 

And  thus  he  boldly  spoke  : 

"  Thou  son  of  gloom,  retire ; 

Take  to  the  wind,  and  be  gone. 

Why,  thou  shade,  dost  thou  come  before  me. 

Thyself  as  airy  as  thine  arms  ? 

Do  I  fear  thy  sable  form. 

Spirit  of  the  circle  of  Lodin  ? 

Weak  is  thy  shield  of  subtile  cloud  ; 

Thy  feeble  sword  like  fire  on  waves. 

The  blasts  scatter  them  asunder, 

And  thou  thyself  art  quickly  lost. 

Away,  dark  son  of  the  skies ; 

Call  thy  blast,  and  be  gone ! " 

"  Wouldst  thou  drive  me  from  my  circle  ?" 
Said  the  horrid  voice,  of  hollow  sound  : 
"  To  me  yield  mighty  hosts ; 
I  look  down  from  my  height  on  nations, 
And  they  become  ashes  before  me ; 
From  my  breath  come  blasts  of  death. 
I  go  forth  aloft  on  wind ; 
While  there  the  tempests  pour 
Around  my  cold,  pale  brow  of  gloom. 
Calm  is  my  dwelling  in  the  clouds ; 
Pleasant  are  the  great  fields  of  my  rest." 

"  Then  dwell  thou  in  thy  fields," 
Said  dauntless  Fingal,  sword  in  hand  ; 
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'"  If  not — remember  ]\Iac-Comal ; 

Weak  art  thou ;  great  is  my  strength. 

Have  I  ascended  from  the  hills 

To  thy  hall  on  the  tranquil  fields  ? 

Has  my  dread  spear  attacked, 

In  the  robe  of  the  skies,  the  spirit 

Of  the  dark  prototype  of  Lodin's  stones  ?  * 

Why  raisest  thou  so  grim  thy  brows  ? 

Why  brandishest  thy  spear  on  high  ? 

I  little  fear  thy  words,  thou  spectre  ; 

I  never  fled  from  a  host ; 

And  why  should  flee  from  a  phantom  t 

The  formidable  king  of  Morven  ? 

No  !  he  knows,  if  he  be  not  blind. 

The  weakness  of  thine  arm  in  fight." 

''  Flee  to  thy  land,"  replied  the  form, 
"  Flee  with  the  dark  wind — be  gone  ! 
The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  ; 
The  course  and  force  of  storms  is  mine  ; 
The  king  of  Sorcha  is  my  son  ; 
He  bows  to  my  image  on  high  ; 
His  army  surrounds  great  Carrie, 
He  shall  gain  a  bloodless  victory. 
Flee  to  thine  own  land,  Mac-Comal, 
Else  feel,  to  thy  grief,  my  wrath." 

He  lifted  high  his  sable  lance. 
And  sternly  bowed  his  lofty  head ; 
Against  him  Fingal  fiercely  rushed, 
His  bright  blue  sword  in  his  hand, 
The  son  of  dingy-cheeked  Lon. 
The  gleaming  blade  shot  through  the  ghost, 
The  shadowy  spirit  of  gloomy  death. 
He  lost  his  form,  and  arose 
On  the  blustering  wind,  like  smoke 

*  Images  of  stone.  f  Gael,  a  man  of  a 
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Which  a  child  breaks  with  his  rod, 
On  a  hearth  of  noise  and  vapour. 

The  spirit  of  Lodin  shrieked, 
As  he  resumed  his  proper  form. 
The  Isles  of  Whales  heard  the  sound ; 
The  billows  stopped  their  course  with  fear : 
Mac-Comal's  valiant  heroes  rose  ; 
All  quickly  grasped  their  spears. 
"  Where  is  he  ?"  said  they,  in  frowning  wrath, 
Each  armour  rattling  round  its  lord. 

The  moon  again  appeared ; 
The  first  of  men  returned  full-armed ; 
The  youths  forthwith  rejoiced ; 
Their  spirits  calmed  as  seas  from  storms. 
Ullin  raised  a  sprightly  air ; 
The  rocky  island  heard  the  music ; 
High  rose  the  flame  of  oaks ; 
He  told  them  tales  of  famous  men. 

But  Frodal  of  Sorcha  sat,  enraged, 
Beneath  a  tree,  on  the  grassy  hill ; 
His  army  round  Carrie  of  the  deer, 
While  he  surveys  the  walls  in  vain ; 
His  angry  mind  on  Cadul's  blood, 
Who  erst  had  vanquished  him  in  fight. 
In  Sorcha  when  reigned  Annir — 
The  father  of  Frodal  of  dark  waves — 
A  tempest  rose  upon  the  main ; 
Frodal  landed  on  the  spacious  isle. 
Three  days  a  plenteous  feast  was  spread 
In  warlike  Sarno's  hospitable  hall. 
He  saw  the  soft-eyed  dame. 
Fair  Covala  of  beauteous  hair. 
And  loved  her  with  the  love  of  youth. 
He  came  towards  her  like  a  fire : 
Between  Frodal  and  the  noble  white  hand, 
Rose  Cadul,  and  great  was  he. 
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Strife  kindled  among  the  people  ; 

Brave  Frodal  was  bound  with  a  thong. 

Three  days  he  pined  alone — 

Shut  up — in  galling  bonds. 

On  the  fourth,  the  sea-borne  Sarno 

Sent  the  valiant  warrior  home. 

Revenge  bedimmed  the  hero's  soul ; 

The  rage  of  his  wrath  flamed  against  Cadul. 

When  Annir's  stone  of  fame  was  reared,* 

Angry  Frodal  came  with  his  host.t 

They  conteaded  round  smoking  Carrie, 

The  walls  of  potent  Sarno. 

Now  morning  rose  on  the  billowy  isle .; 
Frodal  struck  his  shield  with  steel ; 
His  warriors  started  at  the  sound. 
They  quickly  turned  their  sight 
To  the  hoary  sea  of  many  waves  ; 
They  descried  Fingal  in  his  strength ; 
The  noble  Tubar  thus  began  : 
■"■  Who  is  that  like  a  stag  of  the  desert, 
With  all  his  antlered  herd  behind  ? 
That,  Frodal,  is  a  dauntless  foe  : 
I  see  his  adverse^  spear. 
That  is  the  valiant  king  of  Morven, 
The  formidable  chief  Mac-Comal. 
His  feats  in  Lochlan§  are  well  known  ; 
In  the  lofty  hall  by  the  eastern  sea, 
He  shed  the  haughty  blood  of  heroes. 
Shall  I  seek  peace  from  the  first  of  the  mighty  { 
His  sword  is  like  a  bolt  of  heaven." 

"  Ignoble  man,  of  feeble  arm," 
The  martial  Frodal  said,  in  wrath, 
"  Shall  my  youth  pass  away  in  oblivion  ? 

*  t.  c.  When  Annir  was  dead.  f  Gael.  BtrengtL. 

J  «'.  e.  A  spear  with  the  point  forward. 
§  More  correctly,  LocMand. 
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Shall  I  submit  before  my  time  ? 
Shall  I  yield  before  I  have  conquered, 
Foolish,  worthless  chief  of  Tora  ? 
Why  should  the  people  of  Sorcha  say, 
'  Frodal  went  forth  like  a  meteor, 
But  his  fire  was  quickly  quenched  : 
No  song  shall  be  heard  of  him'  ? 
Tubar,  I  will  never  yield  while  I  live ; 
Glory  like  a  great  light  shall  surround  me  ; 
I  will  never  yield  till  I  fall  into  darkness. 
Chief  of  cold-streamed  Tora." 

He  straight  advanced  with  all  his  strength ; 
But  soon  they  met  a  rock ; 
Firm  stood  Fingal  the  victorious ; 
They  fled  worsted  from  his  sword. 
Nor  fled  they  safely  from  his  arm  : 
His  lance  was  swift  in  the  pursuit. 
The  field  was  covered  with  the  fallen ; 
The  survivors  gained  a  stormy  height. 

In  silence  Frodal  saw  their  flight ; 
His  heart  was  swelled  with  furious  rage  ; 
He  turned  his  fiery  eye  in  gloom, 
And  called  the  worthy  Tubar. 
"  Tubar,  my  host  has  fled  ; 
I  am  without  strength  or  glory ; 
Let  me  fight  the  king  in  combat ; 
My  soul  burns  fierce  with  wrath. 
Send  a  bard  to  call  him  to  the  conflict. 
Speak  not  against  my  wish. 
But,  Tubar,  a  modest  maid  I  love — 
A  youthful  branch — with  all  my  soul. 
She  dwells  by  the  stream  of  Tane, 
The  daughter  of  Herman,  of  fairest  form. 
Soft-eyed,  admirable  Uta, 
She  feared  Covala,  who  is  dead,* 
*  Gael.  cold. 
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And  mouruful  heaved  a  secret  sigh 
When  I  raised  aloft  my  sails. 
Tell  Uta  of  the  fine-stringed  lyre 
That  my  soul  was  full  of  the  fair." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  chief, 
As  he  bound  on  his  side  the  shield. 
The  sigh  of  sweet  Uta  was  near ; 
She  had  followed  the  hero  from  far, 
With  the  armour  and  weapons  of  a  youth. 
She  secretly  eyed  the  valiant-man, 
Glancing  sadly  from  her  helm  ; 
She  saw  the  bard  depart, 
And  straightway  dropped  her  spear ; 
Her  hair  was  waving  in  the  wind ; 
Her  white  breast  heaved  with  sighs. 
Looking  up  to  the  king  of  ships, 
She  began  three  times,  and  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  bard's  request, 
And  quickly  came  in  arms. 
His  spear  (in  danger  never  slow) 
And  his  sword  soon  gleamed  in  strife. 
He  struck  a  vigorous  blow ; 
Intrepid  Fordal  lost  his  shield. 
When  his  side  appeared  without  defence, 
Death  fell  upon  the  prince's  mind.* 
Darkness  straightway  gathered  round 
The  soul  of  soft-eyed  Uta; 
Tears  flowed  down  her  polished  cheeks ; 
She  hied  to  the  warrior  with  her  shield. 
But  an  oak  met  her  steps  as  she  went; 
And  she  fell  on  her  white  arm. 
Her  helmet  flew  upon  the  earth; 
Her  snowy  bosom  heaved  to  sight; 
Her  locks  on  earth,  she  sad  distressed. 

*  Gael,  smajintcn,  thougliti 
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Compassion  rose  in  Fingal's  soul 
For  the  tender  maid  of  whitest  hand ; 
He  stayed  the  uijlifted  sword; 
The  king  of  arms  shed  tears. 

^'  Chief  of  Sorcha  of  noisy  flood," 
As  he  raised  his  troubled  voice, 
"  Thou  needst  not  fear  my  steel  to-day  ; 
There  never  was  blood  on  my  blade, 
When  the  adversary  yielded  in  fight, 
Let  all  thy  peoi^le's  souls  be  glad, 
Beside  thy  country's  ocean  streams. 
Do  thou  too,  beauteous  fair,  rejoice. 
Why  should  the  valiant  youth  be  slain. 
The  king  of  Sorcha  of  swelling  floods." 

Frodal  heard  the  hero's  words; 
He  saw  the  gentle  maid  arise; 
They  stood  in  their  grace  on  the  heath, 
In  pleasing  silence  both; 
Like  two  young  trees  in  bloom  and  green. 
Upon  a  sheltered  meadow's  verge. 
When  vernal  dew  drops  from  their  boughs, 
And  all  the  winds  are  hushed  afar. 

"Daughter  of  Herman  from  the  land  of  waves," 
The  gallant  Frodal  soon  began, 
"  Why  camest  hither  in  thy  beauty, 
To  behold  me  disarmed  on  the  ground? — 
But  I  was  disarmed  by  the  mighty, 
Faultless  maid  of  soft  bright  eye : 
Not  weakness,  fair  one,  overcame 
The  son  of  strong-handed  Annir. 
Fierce  and  great,  O  king,  art  thou 
In  conflict  and  the  strife  of  spears; 
But  mild  art  thou  in  peace : 
Like  the  sun  on  dewy  fields, 
When  flowerets  lift  their  heads. 
And  zephyrs  shake  their  wings. 
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O,  would  that  thou  wert  over 

lu  festive  Sorcha  of  harps, 

That  Sorcha's  future  chiefs  might  see 

Thine  arms,  when  on  the  fiekl  they  joy ! 

They  would  exult  in  the  glory  of  their  sire, 

TVTio  had  seen  in  battle*  Morven's  king!" 

"  Son  of  Annir,"  the  king  replied, 
"  Future  times  shall  hear  our  praise; 
"VVTien  warriors  are  firm  in  strife, 
Then  rises  the  applauding  song. 
If  they  attack  a  feeble  foe, 
Or  wretched  blood  bestain  their  blades. 
The  bards  will  never  raise  their  song. 
Strangers  come  to  build  a  tower, 
And  throw  their  ashes  over  hand; 
Some  rusted  swords  appear  in  dust; 
One,  bending  forward,  says, 
'  The  arms  belonged  to  heroes  gone  ; 
We  never  heard  their  praise  in  song.' 
Come  thou,  O  Frodal,  o'er  the  hill, 
And  feast  with  wavy  Carrie's  chief; 
Come  thou  too,  dark-haired  fair. 
Love  of  the  hero  of  the  north. 
Come  ye  to  the  warriors'  feast. 
And  let  your  faces  brighten  with  joy." 
With  spear  in  hand  and  graceful  step, 
Fingal  strode  across  the  heath. 
The  doors  of  famous  Carrie  opened; 
They  found  a  feast  with  generous  shells. 
The  charming  sounds  of  melody  arose; 
And  gladness  filled  the  noble  hall ; 
UUin's  tuneful  voice  was  heard. 
And  sea-washed  Selma's  lyre. 
Uta  was  joyful  at  his  side: 
She  sought  a  mournful  song  of  grief, 

*  Fought  with. 
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And  tears  bedimmed  her  shining  eye 
"When  spoke,  in  tragic  strains,  Crimore, 
The  daughter  of  sharp-sworded  Ronvakl 
Who  dwelt  by  the  river  Locha. 
Though  long,  delightful  was  the  song, 
And  it  gladdened  the  noble*  maid. 

Crimore. 
Who  comes  so  silent  from  the  hill, 
Like  a  western  cloud  with  sunbeams  tinged  ? 
Who,  that  has  a  voice  so  soft — 
So  loud  as  mountain  wind, 
And  sweet  as  Carril's  slender  lyre  ? 
It  is  my  hero  in  his  arms. 
The  valiant  chief — he  sad. 
Dark  is  the  mien  of  thy  brow — 
Does  royal  Fingal  live? 
Why,  Connal,  is  this  gloomy  grief? 

CONNAL. 

The  monarch  lives;  but  from  the  chase 

His  heroes  come  like  brilliant  lights. 

The  sun  on  shields  of  rustless  boss; 

Himself  appears  a  dazzling  beam ! 

How  loud  the  shouts  of  yonder  youths ! 

The  strife  of  arms  is  nigh: 

To-morrow  Dargo  hither  comes, 

To  fight  with  the  royal  race. 

The  sons  of  kings  of  brightest  steel, 

A  dreadful  race  of  wounds  and  victories ! 

Crimore. 
Yes,  Connal :  I  beheld  his  sails. 
So  broad  as  hoary  mist  on  waves; 

*  This  word  is  to  be  understood  in  its  best  sense  tbrougLout. 
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Slow  was  their  progress  to  the  shore; 
How  great  is  sea-borue  Dargo's  host ! 

CONNAL. 

Bind  on  my  side  thy  father's  shield, 
The  iron,  bossy  shield  of  Ronvald, 
The  shield  like  the  full-orbed  moon, 
"Wlien  she  travels  troubled  through  the  sky. 
Of  dun  and  sable  hue. 

Crimore, 
I  bind  on  thy  side  the  shield, 
That  protected  not  the  valiant  chief 
Who  fell  by  Cormar  on  the  field. 
Thou  too,  Connal,  mayst  fall. 

CONNAL. 

Perhaps  I  shall;  but  raise  my  tomb. 
Beloved  Crimore.     Let  a  gray  cam 
And  a  heap  of  earth,  beside  the  waves, 
Send  down  my  name  and  fame  through  time. 
Bend  thou  thy  red  eyelids  in  tears 
From  the  edge  of  the  rock,  o'er  my  grave. 
Beat  thou  thy  beauteous  breast  in  grief, 
And  after  me  preserve  my  fame. 
Though  thou  art  fairer  than  the  sun; 
Like  a  mountain  gale  thy  charming  voice  ; 
I  must  not  here  remain; 
Raise  thou  hereafter  my  renown.* 

Crimore. 
Rather  give  me  those  shining  arms, 
The  keen,  blue  sword,  and  spear  of  steel. 
Let  me  forthwith  encounter  Dargo, 
To  succour  my  beloved  in  vrar. 

*  i.  e.  My  cum,  or  monument. 
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Farewell  ye  hills  of  Ardven; 
Ye  an  tiered  deer,  and  rocky  streams: 
We  shall  never  return  from  the  battle: 
Our  tombs  will  rise  afar. 


Three  days  continued  the  feast; 
On  the  fourth,  each  spread  his  sails. 
Wind  blew  strongly  from  the  north; 
Fingal  steered  for  his  native  land, 
For  woody  Morven's  lofty  towers. 
The  dark  Cru-Lodin  sat  on  a  cloud. 
Behind  Frodal,  on  the  haunt  of  waves, 
And  filled  with  a  favourable  breeze 
His  white  sails  on  the  face  of  the  main ; 
The  spirit  still  thought  of  his  wound, 
And  dreaded  the  hand  of  the  king. 


G  ARON, 

A  POEM. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Address  to  Malavin.  Fingal  returns  from  an  engagement  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Clesamore — his  uncle,  and  father  of  Garon — relates  his  adven- 
tures at  Balclyde,  where  he  married  Mona,  Garon 's  mother,  who  died 
soon  after  his  birth.  A  prodigy.  Fingal  arms  his  warriors.  Garon,  the 
chief  of  some  tribe  between  the  walls,  coming  to  revenge  the  burning  of 
Balclyde  by  Comal,  lands  with  a  hostile  band  near  Selma,  Ullin  is  sent 
with  a  friendly  message,  which  is  disregarded. 

The  original  account  of  the  tragic  catastrophe  has  been  lost.     But  the 
address  to  the  sun,  which  concluded  the  poem,  is  still  extant  in  Gaelic. 

A  tale  of  the  olden  time; 
The  deeds  of  days*  gone  by. 

*  Gael,  days  of  yeai-s. 
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The  noise  of  thy  stream,  O  Loira, 
To-day  reminds  me  of  the  past — 
And  the  rustling  wood*  of  shady  Gormallav! 
Sweet  is  its  sound  to  Ossian's  ear. 
Dost  thou  behold,  fair  Malaviu, 
Yon  towering  rock  with  heath-clad  head. 
Three  fir  trees  bending  from  its  face? 
Below  extends  a  pleasant  green 
Whereon  are  tender  valley  flowers. 
That  shake  their  fair  heads  in  the  wind; 
Along  its  side  are  thistles  gray, 
Which  slowly  lose  their  beards  with  age. 
Two  stones,  half-sunk  in  earth, 
Uprear  their  mossy  heads. 
The  deer  avoid  the  place 
Under  which  the  chiefs  are  laid: 
An  airy,  ghostly,  gloomy  form 
Moves  slowly  round  their  tomb. 
Blighties,  gentle  Malavin, 
Lie  there  in  dust  beside  the  waves. 

A  tale  of  the  olden  time ; 
The  deeds  of  days  gone  by. 

Who  is  that  from  stranger  land, 
With  thousands  near  him  under  arms, 
The  sunbeams  pouring  round  his  head. 
His  locks  contending  with  the  wind; 
His  countenance  subsides  to  peace; 
So  calm,  O  king,  as  eve  serene, 
When  looks  the  sun  through  western  woods 
On  tranquil  streams  of  Cona's  glen. 
Who  is  he  but  noble  Mac-Comal — 
Heroic  king,  of  virtues  great, — 
Beholding  his  native  mountains  grand, 
With  his  faultless  bands  around? 
"  Raise  a  shout,"  said  a  hoary  bard; 

*  The  noise  and  the  wood  remind. 
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"  The  foe  have  fled  dismayed, 

The  sons  of  the  land  far  from  the  west. 

The  king  of  the  halls  *  of  shields  is  sad ; 

He  rolls,  chagrined,  his  angry  eye. 

And  draws  his  fathers'  sword." 

"  The  children  of  the  distant  land 

Have  fled  the  field  of  hardy  deeds.". 

Thus  arose  the  voice  of  bards. 

Who  came  to  sea-washed  Selma's  hall. 

A  thousand  lights  burned  round  the  height, 

Diff"using  brightness  through  the  host; 

The  feast  was  spread  in  the  lofty  hall. 

And  night  with  gladness  quickly  came. 

"  Where  is  the  noble  Clesamore?" 
Said  Fingal  of  graceful  locks; 
"Where,  during  the  joy  of  the  brave. 
Is  the  brother  of  matchless  Murna? 
Dark  and  dreary  pass  his  days. 
In  the  showery  vale  round  Loira. 
Lo!  that  is  he  who  comes  from  the  hills, 
Like  a  proud,  unbridled  steed, 
When  the  herd  is  grazing  afar. 
And  he  snuffs  the  tainted  breeze. — 
All  hail  to  worthy  Clesamore! 
Why  so  long  from  festive  Selma?" 

"  Returns  the  king,"  the  chief  replied, 
"  To  the  hills  of  the  deer  with  glory? 
Like  that  of  Comal  of  bridled  horses. 
Is  thy  renown  in  the  strife  of  shields. 
Often  have  we  crossed  the  Carron 
To  the  swart-faced  stranger's t  land; 
Nor  returned  without  blood  on  our  shields'; 
The  martial  chiefs  did  not  rejoice. 
But  why  do  I  mind  those  times  of  war, 
When  my  locks  are  become  so  gray? 

*  Al.  land.  t  The  Roman's. 
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The  bow  no  more  will  know  my  hand; 
Light  to-day  are  my  spear  and  shield. 
Would  that  gladness  might  return  to  me, 
As  when  I  first  beheld  the  maid, 
The  mighty  strangers'  Snowy-breast, 
Bright  Mona,  the  delight  of  men ; 
The  lovely  fair  with  hazel  eyes !" 

"  Relate,"  the  king  softly  said, 
"  O  chief,  the  story  of  the  maid. 
As  shades  a  cloud  the  fulgid  sun, 
So  dismal  sorrow  dims  thy  soul. 
Mournful  are  thy  thoughts,  O  hero. 
Alone  by  roaring  Loira. 
Let  us  hear  the  grief  of  thy  youth. 
The  misfortune  that  saddens  thine  age." 

"  In  those  days  peace  prevailed," 
Thus  noble  Clesamore  began. 
"  In  a  dun  vessel,  I  came  to  Balclyde* 
Of  lofty  towers  and  curving  walls. 
The  wind  had  driven  my  white  sails 
To  the  haven  on  Clyde's  still  stream.f 
Three  days  there  was  feasting  and  joy 
In  hospitable  Rurmar's  hall. 
I  saw  the  sprightly  Snowy-breast, 
The  noble  virgin  Mona. 
The  joy  of  the  shell  went  round ; 
The  worthy  Rurmar  gave  the  maid, 
Her  breasts  resembled  foaming  waves; 
Her  eye,  the  guiding-star  of  men; 
Black  as  the  raven  were  her  locks; 
More  beauteous  than  her  locks  her  mind. 
Great  was  my  passion  for  the  fair. 
For  Mona  of  the  graceful  steps. 

"  A  stranger  chief  appeared, 
A  youth  who  came  in  suit  of  Mona; 

*  Town  of  Clyde.  f  The  still  part  of  the  Clyde. 
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He  spoke  insulting  words, 

And  half  unsheathed  his  blade. 

'  Where  is  the  ferocious  Comal, 

The  rover  of  the  plainless  glens? 

Are  Comal  and  his  warriors  nigh, 

When  thou  art  so  impudent,  bold,  and  vain?' 

'  My  spirit,  chief,'  I  straight  replied, 

'  Kindles  wholly  of  itself ; 

Shielded  Clesamore  is  fearless 

Among  thousands,  though  far  are  the  brave. 

Lofty,  stranger,  are  thy  words. 

And  I,  meanwhile,  alone; 

My  sword  is  trembling  to  its  point; 

It  longs  to  bend  my  arm. 

No  more  of  mighty  Comal, 

Son  of  the  vale  of  Clyde.' 

"  The  strength  and  wrath  of  youth  were  roused ; 
We  engaged,  and  the  prince  was  slain. 
Balclyde  had  heard  us  on  the  banks; 
A  thousand  lances  glittered  round. 
I  fought;  the  strangers  overcame; 
I  quickly  leaped  into  the  flood. 
Spread  my  white  sails  on  the  sea. 
And  dashed  through  the  sable  waves. 
Hapless  Mona  came,  in  tears. 
And  bent  her  mourning  eyes  on  high; 
I  heard  her  voice,  bewailing,  shrill. 
And  often  turned  the  ship : 
The  current  and  east  wind  prevailed. 
I  have  never  seen  sweet  Clyde*  since  then. 
Nor  lovely  Mona  of  raven  locks. 
She  died  beside  the  river; 
For  I  saw  an  airy  form 
By  night,  and  knew  her  gait. 
On  the  edge  of  the  storm,  near  Loira: 
*  Al.  Cloide. 
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With  her  bow  like  the  slender  moon  a-new 
That  appears  in  a  hazy  sky, 
"When  flaky  snow  descends, 
And  all  the  world  is  still." 

"  Eaise,  melodious  bards,  a  lay," 
The  peerless  Fingal  spoke, 
"  And  sing  the  praise  of  unhappy  Moua, 
Who  sleeps  in  the  dust  of  the  hills. 
Softly  call  her  soul  with  song 
To  the  land  of  spreading  clouds; 
Let  her  graceful  steps  move  round  our  heights 
With  JMorven's  gladsome  dames. 
The  sunbeams  of  days  gone  by, 
The  darlings  of  men  who  were. 
I  have  seen  the  walls  of  warlike  Balclyde, 
On  which  seldom  rises  a  human  voice; 
The  fire  had  raged  in  its  halls, 
To-day  without  mirth  of  youths  and  maids, 
Balclyde  had  sunk ;  the  rill  was  turned 
By  the  fall  of  the  lofty  wall. 
There  were  thistles  shaking  in  the  wind. 
With  moaning  moss  around  the  towers; 
And  in  his  window  lay  the  fox, 
Surrounded  with  waving  grass. 
Fair  Mona's  dwelling  is  a  ruin; 
Gloomy  are  its  spacious  halls. 
Raise,  ye  bards,  air  mournful  a, 
Of  the  wavy  domes  that  were. 
Their  mighty-men  are  long  in  dust; 
Soon  our  last  days  will  come. 
Why  shouldst  thou  build  a  hall  of  pomp, 
Son  of  many- winged  time? 
This  day  thou  lookest  from  thy  tower — 
The  next,  thou  liest  in  the  dust. 
Years  soon  pass,  with  resistless  speed. 
And  the  blast  of  the  desert  hills 
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Resounds  through  thine  abode, 
Now  mostly  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Come,  surly  blast,  from  desert  hills: 
We  shall  be  famous  in  our  day, 
AVhile  future  bards  will  know  my  name, 
And  celebrate  my  feats  in  war. 
Raise  the  song,  send  round  the  shell ; 
Let  all  around  me  rejoice. 
When  thou  I  see  on  high  hast  failed — 
If  thou,  great  sun,  shalt  ever  fail — 
If  now  thou  art,  in  time  to  fade. 
Like  Fingal  of  fleeting  days — 
So  lasting  as  thy  beams  my  fame." 

Thus  the  king  sustained  his  descant, 
In  the  days  of  those  of  noblest  deeds. 
A  thousand  orators*  inclined 
To  hear  the  lay  of  Fingal, 
Which  resembled  the  sounds  of  chords, 
When  wafted  on  a  soft  west  breeze. 
How  beauteous,  mighty  man,  was  thy  mind! 
Why  succeeded  Ossian  without  its  strength? 
But  thou,  O  father,  standest  alone! 
Who  equals  Selma's  king  of  many  virtues? 

The  night  passed  away  in  song; 
With  gladness  morn  arose; 
Hills  were  seen  over  gray-headed  waves, 
And  greatly  joyed  the  ocean  blue. 
The  billows  slowly  rolling  round 
The  naked  clifi"s  that  rose  afar. 
A  mist  a.scended  from  the  loch, 
The  figure  of  an  aged  man. 
But  he  travelled  not  as  men; 
Nor  came  the  huge  form  by  steps. 
A  ghost  descended  from  on  high, 
And  bore  it  on  in  middle  air. 

-*  Gael.  tcorJ-moi. 
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To  Selma  advanced  the  shade. 
It  fell  like  blood  on  the  field. 

The  king  beheld  the  dismal  sight, 
That  boded  speedy  death  to  men. 
He  came  to  the  hall  of  his  fathers, 
And  seized  the  shield  of  Comal. 
They  heard  the  rattling  of  his  mail; 
The  warriors  quickly  rose  around. 
In  silence  stood  the  valiant  band; 
Each  eyed  the  king  of  heathy  vales, 
Battle  appearing  in  his  face, 
The  death  of  foes  upon  his  spear. 
A  thousand  shields  were  raised  aloft; 

A  thousand  dark-blue,  sharp-edged  swords 

Glittered  bright  in  the  halls  of  Selraa, 

And  doleful  rung  on  the  steel  of  arms. 

Dismal  howled  the  nimble-dogs:* 

No  word  nor  voice  from  any  mouth; 

Each  eyed  the  prince's  sword  and  mien, 

He  standing  with  an  adverse  spear. 

"  Sons  of  Morven  of  many  heroes. 

This  is  no  time  for  harp  or  joy ; 

A  woful  conflict  is  before  us; 

Death  hovers  over  the  land. 

Some  ghost  that  loves  our  fame 

Foreshows  invaders  from  the  sea; 

From  yonder  loch  arc»Se  a  mist. 

The  omen  of  impending  ills. 

Let  each  assume  his  polished  spear. 

And  each  gird  on  his  keen,  sharp  sword; 

Let  the  dark  helm  rise  on  every  head, 

And  gleaming  mail  encase  each  side. 

The  contest  gathers  like  a  tempest; 
Ye  soon  shall  hear  the  groans  of  death." 
The  king  went  on,  the  baud  behind 
*  The  hounds. 
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Like  a  cloud  replete  with  noisy  fire. 

When  slender  bolts  are  seen  on  high 

And  mariners  dread  a  storm. 

They  stood  on  Cona's  heath; 

The  white-bosomed  maids  beheld  them; 

The  heroes  seemed  a  branchy  grove. 

They  foresaw  the  death  of  youths; 

Their  soft  eyes  viewed  the  sea  with  fear; 

The  drifting  foam  like  sails. 

Tears  flowed  down  their  comely  cheeks: 

Their  hearts  were  panting  for  the  event. 

At  length  the  sun  arose; 
A  numerous  fleet  appeared ; 
The  army  quickly  poured  on  shore. 
Amidst  his  host  a  champion  stood, 
Like  the  leader  of  a  herd  of  deer ; 
His  bossy,  noble  shield  bedecked  with  gold  : 
Manly  and  fair  was  the  taU  king  of  spears. 
To  royal  Selma  was  his  course, 
His  band  around  upon  the  plain. 

"  Go  with  the  meek  word  of  peace. 
Go,  LTllin,  to  the  king  of  arms  : 
Tell  him  of  our  prowess  in  battle; 
Our  foes  are  with  the  vanquished's  ghosts ; 
But  great  is  their  fame  who  partook  of  our  feast. 
In  the  spacious  hall  of  generous  cheer. 
They  will  show  their  kindred  every  spear 
From  the  mighty  strangers'  distant  land. 
The  sons  of  our  worthy  guests  will  wonder, 
And  bless*  the  friends  of  Morven's  chief. 
Our  exploits  have  been  heard  afar; 
Kings  quaked  amidst  their  haughty  hosts, 
While  the  world  applauded  us." 

UUin  went  with  pacific  word.t 
The  dauntless  king  leaned  on  his  spear ; 

*  Ad  verb,  bid  hail  to.  +  Message. 
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He  saw  the  approaching  foe. 
"  Blest*  be  the  generous  strangers'  son? 
How  slow  and  stately  are  thy  steps," 
Said  Fingal  of  hosts  and  victories.t 
"  Thy  sword  like  a  bolt  from  above, 
Dangling  merry  at  thy  side ; 
*  *  *  * 

Not  broader,  warrior  than  thy  shield, 

Is  lieaven's  full-orbed  moon  ! 

Red  seems  thy  cheek  and  young  thy  hue. 

And  soft  the  locks  around  thy  head  ! 

But  this  scion  may  quickly  fall 

And  his  memory  soon  be  forgot. 

Thy  loving  spouse  will  deeply  wail, 

As  she  views  the  face  of  the  brine  : 

Thy  child,  as  he  sees  a  ship,  will  say, 

'  It  is  the  king  of  the  town  of  heroes  !' 

Thy  mothei-'s  red  eye  will  weep 

For  him  who  sleeps  in  Morven's  moors." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king. 
Now  sage  Ullin  approached  the  chief. 
And  threw  the  spear  on  the  plain 
Before  Garon,  with  signs  of  peace, 
As  he  slowly  raised  his  lay ; 
"  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal  of  the  hills, 
Stout  Garon  from  the  vale  of  the  sea  ; 
Come  hither  to  the  prince's  feast, 
Else  draw  the  bootless  sword ; 
Numerous  are  our  enemies'  ghosts  ; 
But  renowned  are  we  and  our  friends. 
Let  Garon  view  the  field  all  round ; 
Many  a  green  mound  rises  high. 
With  mossy  stones  and  rustling  grass, — 
These  are  tombs  of  Fingal's  foes, 
Invaders  oars  brought  o'er  the  main." 

*  Ad  verb,  all  hail  to.  f  i.  e.  The  conquering  chief. 
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"  Dost  tbou  speak  to  the  feeble  in  arms," 
Said  Garon,  "  audacious  bard  of  Morven  ? 
Does  my  hue  become  wan  before  thee, 
O  thou  of  pacific  lay  ? 
Dost  thou  expect  to  intimidate  me 
With  fables  of  those  who  are  gone  ? 
This  arm  has  slaughtered  heroes  in  battle  ; 
Far  and  wide  is  heard  my  fame. 
To  the  weak  of  hand  with  thy  song, 
Let  them  submit  to  the  great  Fingal. 
Have  not  I  beheld  Balclyde  in  flames, 
As  I  sat  careless  on  the  hill  ? 
Tell  this,  O  bard,  to  Comal's  son — 
Comal  who  threw  up  his  fire 
Into  the  lofty  halls  of  Clyde, 
The  wavy  dwellings  of  my  sires."    • 


O  thou  that  travellest  on  high, 

Round  as  my  fathers'  iron  shield. 

Whence  proceed  thy  cheering  beams  ? 

Thy  lasting  light,  O  sun  ? 

Thou  comest  forth  in  beauteous  might — 

The  stars  conceal  from  us  their  paths  ; 

The  moon  withdraws,  pale-orbed,  from  heaven. 

And  hides  her  under  western  waves. 

Thou  art  alone  in  thy  journey  ; 

Who  can  attend  thy  course  ? 

The  mountain  oaks  will  fall ; 

The  hills  and  rocks  consume  with  age  ; 

The  ocean  ebbs  and  flows  ; 

The  moon  is  lost  on  high  ; 

Thou  alone  dost  always  triumph. 

Exulting  in  thine  undiminished  light. 

When  tempests  darken  round  the  world, 

With  thunder  hoarse  and  lightning  dire. 
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Thou  lookest  tranquil  on  the  strife 

And  smilest  midst  the  elemental  war. 

But  vain  to  me  is  all  thy  light : 

I  shall  see  thy  countenance  no  more  ; 

Or  when  thou  spreadest  thy  golden*  locks 

On  the  face  of  the  clouds  in  the  cast, 

Or  when  thou  tremblest  in  the  west, 

At  thy  dusky  gates  on  the  main. 

But  thou,  perchance,  art  like  myself — 

Now  strong,  in  course  of  time  to  fade — 

Our  years  alike  going  down  to  gloom, 

Hastening  rapid  to  their  close. 

Do  thou  therefore  rejoice, 

O  sun,t  while  in  thy  strength  of  youth  : 

Dark,  unpleasant  is  old  age. 

Like  the  light  of -the  waning  moon, 

When  she  looks  on  the  fields  from  clouds — 

Hoar  mist  upon  the  mountain's  side, 

The  wayfarer  tired  and  slow. 


OINAMORUL, 

A   POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


Malorcol,  king  of  Furfed, — an  island  of  Scandinavia — was  hard  pressed 
iu  war  by  a  neighbouring  prince.  Fingal  sends  Ossian  to  his  aid.  Ossian 
takes  the  enemy  prisoner.  Malorcol  offers  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Oinamorul.  She,  confiding  in  Ossian 's  generosity,  discloses  to  him  her 
passion  for  the  captive  Tormad,  who  began  the  war  because  her  father  had 
rejected  his  advances.  AVhereupon  Ossian  unites  the  lovers,  and  puts  an 
end  to  an  hereditary  feud. 

As  moves  the  sun  of  cloudy  skies 
On  verdant  Larmon's  rising  hill, 

*  Ga.e\,  gold-t/elloiv.  +  Gael.  O  chief. 
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So  come  the  tales  of  chiefs  c 

Upon  my  soul  in  gloomy  night. 

When  charming  minstrels  leave  their  joy, 

Their  tuneful  harps  suspended  high, 

Then  Ossian  hears  behind  a  voice 

Which  wakes  his  soul  while  rest  the  bards. 

It  is  the  voice  of  years  gone  by, 

Which  hither  come,  with  all  their  deeds. 

I  straightway  seize  the  unfutile  tales. 

And  send  them  down  in  faithful  verse. 

Not  a  darksome  stream  is  the  lay  of  the  king. 

When  it  rises,  amid  the  strife  of  chords. 

From  the  white-hand  of  grassy  Luda, 

Malavin  of  fair,  unblemished  form. 

0  Luda  of  melodious  strings. 
Not  silent  are  thy  lofty  rocks. 

When  moves  the  modest  dame's  white  hand 

On  the  harp,  to  the  songs  of  bards. 

Thou  light  of  the  dark  and  dismal  thoughts 

Which  close  around  my  blinded  soul, 

Daughter  of  Toscar  of  iron  helmets. 

Give  ear  to  pleasant  sounds : 

Let  us  for  a  while  recall 

The  glorious  years  that  have  been. 

In  the  days  of  him  of  martial  mien. 
When  curled  my  hair  like  virgins'  locks, 

1  looked  to  Gallin,*  sailors'  guide, 
From  ocean,  under  cloudless  gloom  ; 
My  course  to  Furfed's  distant  isle, 
A  branchy  forest  in  the  briny  deep. 
The  first  of  men  had  sent  my  sword 
To  smite  with  stroke  unfaiut  the  foes 
Of  Malorcol,  woody  Furfed's  king, 
A  generous  host  in  times  of  peace. 
AVar  from  the  sea  surrounded  the  chief. 

*  Probably  the  polar  star. 
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Ill  Cuiled's  bay  I  furled  my  sail ; 
I  sent  the  worthy  prince  the  sword  ; 
He  recognized  my  fathers'  badge, 
And  nobly  raised  his  spear ; 
He  came  down  from  his  lofty  hall, 
And  seized  my  hand  with  fear  :    ' 
"  Why  comes  the  son  of  Morven  of  bards 
To  a  man  deserted — weak  ? 
Tomiad  of  sharp  swords  and  sjjears, 
Host  of  the  banquet  in  Sardronla, 
Had  seen  my  fair  daughter, 
AVhite-bosomed  Oiuamorul. 
He  sought,  and  I  denied  the  maid ; 
For  pride  had  made  our  fathers  foes  ; 
He  came  with  an  overwhelming  force 
To  Furfed,  in  resentful  ire. 
And  poured  my  host  on  my  host. 
Why  comes  the  chieftain  north. 
To  one  who  falls  without  achieving  aught  ?" 

"  He  comes  not,  like  a  feeble  boy,* 
Idly  to  behold  the  strife  : 
The  potent  king  remembers  thee. 
And  thy  cordial  hospitality  in  peace. 
When  he  came  down  from  high  billows 
On  the  isle  of  shady  groves. 
No  cloud  wast  thou  amidst  the  tempest  : 
There  was  joy  and  feast  and  song. 
Thy  kindness,  prince,  has  raised  my  blade  ; 
Thy  foes  may  soon  its  temper  feel. 
Not  forgot,  meanwhile,  are  our  friends, 
Though  we  live  far  beyond  the  brine." 

"  Brave  son  of  Trenmore  of  daring  Avays,t 
Thy  words  are  like  the  great  Cru-Lodin's, 
When  speaks  from  his  opening  cloud 
The  gigantic  dweller  of  the  skies. 

*  Ossian  speaks.  f  Malorcol  sijeaks. 
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Many  a  warrior  partook  of  my  feast, 
Who  lifts  to  day  no  spear  for  my  distress. 
I  look  towards  ocean's  shifting  wind, 
But  no  sail  is  seen  on  the  strait. 
There  is  steel  in  the  hall,  with  grief, 
And  not  the  speckled  shell,  with  joy. 
Come  thou  hither,  offspring  of  heroes  ; 
The  night  is  darkening  around  : 
Hear  thou  a  lay  of  sweetest  air 
From  sea-girt  Furfed's  maid." 

On  a  fine,  many-stringed  harp. 
Rose  the  white  hand  of  the  beauteous  dame, 
Oinamorul  of  graceful  mien. 
I  stood  in  silence,  far  apart : — 
Like  a  light  was  the  long-haired  fail*, 
The  lovely  fair  of  the  wavy  isle. 
Her  eyes  were  shining  like  two  stars 
That  look  down  through  a  gloomy  storm. 
When  the  straying  seaman  from  nightly  surge. 
Observes  on  high  the  fulgent  beams. 
With  morning  I  hied  to  war, 
To  Tormul's  torrent  loud. 
At  once  advanced  the  foe, 
AVith  Tormad's  bossy  shield. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  conflict  spread  ; 
Tormad  and  I  encountered  in  the  onset  ; 
I  broke  his  fragile  steel. 
And  bound  the  king  of  gelid  waves. 
I  gave  his  hand  bound  fast  with  thongs""' 
To  Malorcol  of  generous  shells. 
Great  joy  around  him  rose  : 
The  foeman's  base  attempt  had  failed. 
Tormad  turned  away  his  face 
From  the  soft-eyed  damsel  fair. 

"  Mac-Fingal,"  thus  began  the  king, 

*  Gael,  under  strength  of  thongs. 
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"  Not  unboiioured  slialt  thou  return  ; 

lu  peace  I  will  set  a  light  in  thy  ship, 

The  maid  of  soft,  unfrowniug  eye  ; 

A  fire  that  shall  kindle  joy 

In  a  soul  proud  for  noble  deeds. 

Not  unnoticed  shall  she  walk 

In  IMorven's  royal  town  of  Selma." 

In  the  dusky  hall,  as  heavy  closed 
My  eyelids  in  slumbers  calm, 
The  notes  of  music  reached  my  ear. 
Like  a  breeze  that  gently  sweeps  the  plains, 
A  breeze  that  scatters  wide 
The  aged  thistle's  hoary  beard. 
And  dark*  flies  over  grassy  hills. 
"Whose  is  that  voice?  The  bright  maid  of  Furfed's, 
Chanting  slow  a  nightly  lay  : 
The  virgin  knew  my  tender  soul 
Was  greatly  moved  by  woe. 
"  Whence  is  the  chieftain,"  thus  she  spoke, 
Who  looks  on  the  blue  mist  of  the  sea  ? 
Who  is  he  but  the  prince  of  long  hair 
As  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ? 
I  behold  his  locks  in  the  blast ; 
How  graceful  is  his  gait  in  grief ! 
In  his  eyes  unavailing  tears. 
His  manly  breast  is  heaving  slow 
Above  a  bursting  heart ! 
Quit  the  shore,  I  am  far  away. 
Roving  lone,  in  lands  unknown. 
The  children  of  kings  are  courteous  and  kind  ; 
But,  O  hero,  my  soul  is  mad  ! 
Ah  why,  beloved  of  maids. 
Were  our  fathers  implacable  foes?" 

"  Sweet  songstress  of  the  sea-girt  land. 
Why  mournest  thou  during  shades  ? 
*  i.  e.  Bearing  dark  shadows. 
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Trenmore's  bold  race,  of  warlike  mien, 
Not  cold  nor  cruel  are  their  souls. 
Thou  shalt  not  rove  in  lands  unknown, 

0  soft-eyed  Oinamorul. 

Within  this  breast  is  a  secret  voice, 
(It  never  comes  to  another's  ear,) 
That  bids  me  hear  the  unhappy's  plaint, 
When  pity  moves  my  soul  to  grace. 
Retire,  O  thou  of  pleasant  song; 
Tormad  shall  not  be  sad." 

His  thongs  fell  from  the  king  by  morn  ; 

1  gave  him  the  smooth  hand  of  the  fair. 
In  the  midst  of  his  echoing  hall, 
Malorcol  heard  my  words  in  peace. 

"  King  of  Furfed  of  stately  trees. 
Why  should  the  ocean  hero  mourn  ? 
His  sires  were  men  who  wielded  swords  ; 
Himself,  a  thunderbolt  in  war. 
Your  forefathers  erewhile  were  foes  ; 
But  they  rejoice  together  in  death. 
Now  they  quaff  from  the  same  gray  shells 
Around  the  ghostly  form  of  Lodin. 
Away  on  either  side  your  hate. 
The  sable  cloud  that  fell  of  old." 

Such  were  Ossian's  deeds  when  my  locks 
Waved  round  a  youthful  neck. 
While  light  as  a  garb  arrayed 
The  noble  maid  of  the  woody  isle. 

Thus  have  we  for  a  while  recalled 
The  glorious  years  that  have  been. 
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GOLNANDONE, 

A    POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


FiNGAL  sends  Toscar  and  Ossian  to  erect  a  stone  in  the  vale  of  Crona,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  victory.  As  they  accomplish  this, 
they  are  invited  to  a  feast  hy  Kerul,  a  neighbouring  chief.  They  go  ;  and 
Toscar  and  Goluandone,  Kerul's  daughter,  conceive  a  strong  mutual  pas- 
sion,— which  has  a  happy  course. 

CoLAMiN  of  troubled  stream  from  hills,* 
That  yonder  flowest  dark  and  blind  ; 
My  eye  beholds  thy  bending  trees, 
By  warlike  Kerul's  echoing  hall. 
Therein  resided  a  beauty, 
Golnandone,  daughter  of  the  king. 
Her  eyes  resembled  brilliant  stars  ; 
Her  arm  was  faultless,  and  her  hand 
Was  white  as  the  foam  of  cascades ; 
Her  comely  breasts  heaved  slow  to  sight 
Like  the  great  ocean's  white-topped  waves  ; 
Her  soul  was  a  stream  of  light, 
Beneath  a  steep  bosom  of  fairest  hue. 
Who  was  she  of  the  high-breasted  maids 
That  equalled  the  bright  darling  of  her  tribe  ? 

At  the  conquering  king's  request, 
To  distant  Crona's  turbid  stream 
Went  sprightly  Toscar  of  Luda, 
And  Ossian,  composer  of  songs  ; 
Three  bards  with  music  at  our  side  ; 
Three  ornate  shields  were  borne  before  ; 

*  Which  flows  from  hills. 

f  The  trees  that  bend  over  thy  course. 
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"We  went  to  raise  aloft  a  stone, 
To  perjjetuate  the  remembrance  of  lieroes. 
By  mossy  Crona's  winding  stream, 
The  great  Fingal  had  scattered  his  foes  ; 
The  strangers  all  before  him  fled, 
As  sweep  the  beach  the  raging  waves. 
We  came  to  the  field  of  his  renown ; 
Night  came  down  from  behind  the  hills ; 
I  tore  an  oak  from  a  dusky  slope, 
And  raised  a  flame  amidst  the  gloom. 
"  Look  down,  my  mighty  forefathers, 
Look  down  from  your  halls  aloft." 
When  their  children  emulate  their  fame. 
The  warriors  brighten  in  the  air. 
From  Crona's  bed  I  chose  a  stone, 

Amidst  the  exulting  lays  of  bards : 

Around,  in  the  dark-gray  moss  of  the  brook, 

Was  the  blood  of  Fingal's  foes. 

I  set  at  intervals  beneath 

Three  bosses  from  the  strangers'  shields. 

As  rose  alternately  and  fell 

Melodious  Ullin's  nightly  song. 

Toscar  placed  his  knife*  in  earth. 

And  a  dark  blue  mail  of  tempered  steel. 

Around  the  stone  we  raised  the  mould, 

To  preserve  the  fame  of  glorious  years. 
]\Iossy  daughter  of  the  rocky  stream. 

That  risest  before  me  on  high. 

Stone  from  yonder  channel. 

When  the  race  of  Selma  have  failed, 

Speak  thou  to  feeble  men. 

There,  prone,  through  gloomy  night. 

Will  some  poor  traveller  repose: 

Thy  senseless  moss  will  near  him  moan. 

And  bring  to  view  past  years. 

*  Or  dagger. 
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Before  him  battles  fierce  arise; 

Blue-shielded  kiugs  descend  to  M^ar; 

The  full  moon  sets  behind  the  hills 

On  the  field  of  brave  and  famous  men. 

He  starts  from  his  airy  vision ; 

Morning  presses  on  the  path  of  night ; 

He  sees  around  the  mighty's  tombs, 

The  noble  mighties  of  shining  deeds. 

He  speaks  of  the  battle  pillar ; 

To  his  question  age  replies  : 

"  This  gray  stone  was  reared  by  mighty  Ossian, 

A  great  /;ommander  of  distant  years." 

A  bard  came  slow  from  Colamin, 
From  Kerul,  the  friend  of  strangers, 
To  bid  us  to  a  feast  of  nobles. 
Where  dwelt  the  gentle  white-hand, 
Golnandone  of  generous  chiefs.* 
Kerul  brightened  in  his  aged  locks, 
When  he  saw  the  sons  of  his  friends, 
Like  two  young  boughs  on  a  heath. 
On  trees  that  love  the  heights. 
"  Children  of  heroes,"  said  Kerul, 
"  Ye  recall  the  by-gone  days. 
When  I  landed  from  a  stormy  flood, 
By  the  oaks  of  sea-laved  Selma. 
I  was  in  pursuit  of  Duf  Mac-Kerglas, 
Dweller  of  ocean's  rapid  winds. 
Our  fathers  had  been  angry  foes  ; 
We  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde ; 
He  fled  over  the  deep  from  my  sword, 
My  eye  observed  his  course  ; 
The  lightless  night  deceived  me ; 
I  came  to  the  dwelling  of  kings, 
To  Selma  of  high-bosomed  dames. 
The  peerless  Fingal  came  forth  with  his  bards, 

*  The  dav jitter  of  generous  chiefs. 
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And  Conlacli,  dreadful  arm  of  death. 
Three  days  we  feasted  in  the  lofty  hall ; 
I  saw  the  full  blue  eye  of  Erin, 
The  daughter  of  royal  chiefs,  Roscrana, 
Fair  light  of  Cormac's  martial  race. 
Not  forgot  did  I  depart ; 
The  hero  gave  me  a  shield ; 
Behold  it  hung  on  the  wall  of  harps, 
In  memory  of  former  times. 
Children  of  mighty  men  from  the  sea, 
Ye  have  recalled  by-gone  days." 

Kerul  raised  the  bright  flame  of  feasts.    . 
He  set,  with  gladness,  under  stones 
Two  ringing  bosses  from  our  shields, 
To  speak  to  his  offspring  to  come. 
"  If  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  should  roar, 
If  in  the  strife  of  arms  our  sons 
Encounter — lo  !  a  sign  of  peace. 
These  stones  shall  have  great  power, 
When  they  prepare  the  spears  for  action. — 
'  Did  not  our  renowned  forefathers 
Meet  at  the  feast  ?  lay  aside  the  shield.' " 

Night  came  down.     In  her  brown  locks. 
Appeared  the  fair  of  bold  heroes. 
Amidst  the  harp's,  was  heard  the  strain 
Of  white-armed  Golnandone. 
Toscar  darkened  in  his  place 
Before  the  love  of  hundreds.     On  his  soul 
She  came,  like  heaven's  beams 
On  the  dark  face  of  the  heaving  brine. 
When  bright  they  break  through  clouds 
On  the  hoary  foam  of  the  waves. 
*  *  *  * 

With  morning  we  awoke  the  hills. 
And  followed  the  path  of  the  roes, 
They  fell  round  the  grateful  streams. 
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As  we  returned  through  Crona's  beauteous  vale, 

There  met  us,  from  the  wood,  a  youth 

With  buckler,  and  a  harmless  spear. 

"  Whence  is  the  flying  beam  ?" 

Said  Toscar  of  hospitable  Luda, 

"  Is  there  peace  in  Colamin  of  chords. 

Round  the  lovely  fair  of  harps  ?" 

"  By  Colamin's  stream,"  replied  the  youth, 

"  The  charming  fair  one  dwelt ; — 

But  now — she  hies  across  the  hills, 

With  the  great  king's  noble  son, 

He  who  seized  her  soul  with  love. 

As  she  wandered  through  the  hall !" 

"  Young  stranger  of  the  woful  tale, 

Hast  thou  marked  his  hue  and  course  ? 

He  shall  fall  into  endless  sleep. 

Quickly  give  me  thy  shield." 

He  snatched  the  shield  in  wrath ; 

Behind  it  rose  a  fair  bosom, 

Like  the  breast  of  a  swan  that  graceful  swims 

To  avoid  the  fury  of  the  main. 

It  was  bright  Golnandone  herself — 

The  royal  daughter  of  Kerul. 

Her  blue  eye  had  rolled  on  Toscar 

And  passion  seized  her  soul. 
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C  R  0  M  A. 

A   POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


OssiAN  overhears  Malavin  lamenting  the  death  of  Oscar.  In  order  to 
alleviate  her  grief,  he  relates  the  story  of  the  following  poem.  Crodar, 
chief  of  Croma  in  Ireland,  being  now  blind  and  helpless,  his  territories 
■were  invaded  by  a  neighbouring  chief.  Fingal,  hearing  of  his  old  friend's 
distressed  situation,  sends  Ossian  to  his  relief.  On  his  arrival,  Ossian  is 
informed  of  the  cause  and  events  of  the  war;  which  narrative  so  incenses 
him  that  he  proceeds  immediately  against  the  enemy.  Next  day,  he  puts 
the  enemy  to  flight,  and  kills  Romarr  their  leader.  He  returns  to  Croma, 
where  now  all  is  joy,  and  sings  the  elegy  of  Fovargorm,  the  youthful  son 
of  Crodar,  who  had  fallen  before  his  arrival. 

"  That  was  the  sweet  voice  of  my  love  !^' 
Seldom  dost  thou  come  to  my  dreams. 
Open  ye  your  distant  halls, 
In  the  skies,  O  fathers  of  Toscar. 
Unfold  the  doors  of  your  clouds  ; 
Malavin  is  in  deep  distress.t 
I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dreams  ; 
My  heart  is  panting  strong. 
Why  was  it  followed  by  the  blast 
From  yon  dark,  troubled  pool  ? 
Its  wing  rustled  among  the  saplings  ; 
The  dream  of  Malavin  had  fled. 
But  she  beheld  her  love  descend, 
Invested  with  a  misty  robe. 
Fringed  with  the  beams  of  the  Sun, 
And  glistening  like  the  strangers'  gold. 

"  That  was  the  sweet  voice  of  my  love  : 
Seldom  dost  thou  come  to  my  dreams  ! 

*  Malavin  speaks.  +  Is  about  to  die. 
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But  thou  always  dwellest  in  my  soul, 

Strong-handed  oftspring  of  Ossian. 

My  unavailing  sighs  arise  at  morn  ; 

My  copious  tears  descend 

At  eve,  like  heaven's  showers. 

A  goodly  tree  was  I, 

Matchless  Oscar,  with  fragrant  boughs, 

AVTien  thy  death  came  like  a  whirlwind  : 

Its  wing  laid  low  my  head. 

Reviving  spring  returned  with  rain  ; 

No  tender  bud  of  mine  ajjpeared. 

The  virgins  saw  me  silent,  lone — 

They  touched  the  soothing  harp, 

They  saw  the  enamoured  damsel  mourn  : 

'  Why  so  sad  is  the  blithesome  white-hand, 

The  first  of  stonny  Luda's  maids  ? 

Was  Oscar,  the  constant  theme  of  thy  praise. 

In  his  arms,  like  a  fulgent  sun  of  morn  ? 

Full  of  grace  was  thy  desired.'  " 

"  Sweet  is  thy  lay  to  the  ear  of  Ossian, 
Daughter  of  Luda  of  winding  stream. 
Hast  thou  heard  the  voices  of  the  dead, 
In  the  visions  of  thy  gentle  rest, 
When  sleep  had  descended  on  thine  eyes, 
On  the  banks  of  murmuring  Moru  ? 
When  thou  wast  coming  from  the  chase, 
On  a  calm  day,  as  the  sun  was  high, 
Thou  hast  heard  the  melodious  bards. 
Pleasant,  noble  Malavin, 
Pleasant,  but  plaintive  is  thy  voice. 
Lamenting  melts  the  wretched  soul ; 
But  there  is  a  pleasure  in  tranquil  sorrow. 
When  subsides  the  high-strife  of  grief. 
Mourning  untimely  consumes  the  sad  ; 
Few  are  their  days  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Beautiful  daughter  of  Toscar, 
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They  droop,  as  doth  a  flower 

On  which  looks  down  a  scorching  sun, 

When  the  mildew  lies  on  its  hair. 

Or  its  head  is  heavy  with  nightly  showers. 

Listen,  fair  one,  to  my  old  tale  ; 

I  remember  glorious  youth." 

At  the  king's  request,  I  sailed  in  haste. 
And  landed  in  the  bay  of  Croma, 
Croma  in  warlike  Inisfal,* 
The  lofty  dome  of  mighty  heroes, 
A  gray  tower  on  the  verge  of  the  shore. 
The  abode  of  princely  Crodar — 
A  chief  who  vanquished  foes  in  youth ; 
But  age  had  smitten  the  hoary-haired. 

Romarr  had  attacked  the  hero; 
Fingal  was  grievously  enraged : 
"  Go  over,  Ossian,  to  war; 
The  friend  of  my  youth  is  in  straits." 

I  sent  up  a  bard  with  a  lay ; 
He  came  to  the  noble  hall. 
Crodar  sat  among  his  fathers'  arms — 
His  eye  had  failed;  gray  were  his  locks. 
The  hero  leaned  upon  a  staff, 
Around  which  waved  his  hair. 
He  hummed  a  song  of  times  gone  by. 
When  he  heard  the  clang  of  our  arms : 
Crodar  rose  and  stretched  his  hand ; 
"  All  hail  to  the  gallant  youth!" — 
"  Ossian,"  thus  the  chief  went  on, 
"  The  strength  of  Crodar's  arm  has  failed. 
Would  that  I  could  wield  the  sword. 
As  on  the  day  when  Fingal  gained 
The  victory  in  Struda's  v^ale! 
The  first  of  very  men  was  he ; 
Rut  Crodar  too  was  famed : 

*  Al.  Innisfail,  i.  e.  Ireland. 


3Ie  lie  praised  as  a  valiant  man ; 

lie  set  in  earth  a  boss 

From  the  shield  of  Callar,  who  fell 

By  the  king  in  the  strife  of  swords. 

Behold  it  hung  on  the  trophied  wall : 

3Iy  eyes  have  failed ;  Crodar  is  blind. 

Is  thy  strength  like  that  of  thy  fathers  ? 

Stretch,  Ossian,  thine  arm  to  the  hoary-haired." 

I  gave  my  arm  to  the  king. 
The  aged  hero  seized  my  hand  : 
He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh  ; 
Tears  flowed  incessant  down  his  cheek. 
■•'  Strong  art  thou,  son  of  the  mighty, 
Though  not  so  dreadful  as  Morven's  prince. 
But  who  is  he  that  equals  him. 
Among  hundreds  of  the  great  in  war  ? 
Let  my  feast  be  spread  in  the  hall ; 

Let  every  sweet-voiced  minstrel  sing  : 

Gi'eat  is  he  who  is  within  my  wall, 

Sons  of  wave-echoing  Croma !" 

The  feast  being  spread,  the  music  rose, 

And  gladness  filled  the  hall — 

But  gladness  with  a  hidden  sigh, 

Grief  dwelling  dark  within — 

Like  the  waning  moon's  faint  light. 

When  spread  on  the  face  of  a  cloud. 

The  music  ceased  ;  then  calmly  spoke 

The  king  of  Croma,  of  aged  mien. 

Tearless  spoke  the  worthy  prince — 

AVith  sorrow's  faltering  voice. 

"  Dost  thou  not,  brave  Mac-Fiugal,  see 

The  sable  gloom  'mid  Crodar's  joy? 

Xot  mournful  at  the  feast  was  I, 

AVhen  lived  my  mighty  friends  : 

I  delighted  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

When  my  beloved  son  illumed  the  feast. 
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But  that  was  a  beam  that  left  me  wretched, 
Leaving  not  a  ray  behind. 
Romarr  had  heard  in  Tromlo  green 
That  spots  had  dimmed  my  eyes  ; 
He  heard  my  weapons  idle  hung, 
And  rusted  on  the  wall  of  harps. 
He  heard  of  that :  in  wicked  pride, 
He  came  to  Croma  with  a  storm  ; 
He  slaughtered  my  people  in  fierce  conflict. 
Anger  fired  me  to  meet  him  in  arms  ; 
But  what  could  sightless  Crodar  do  ? 
My  harmless  steps  were  in  shades. 
'  Alas  that  I  am  feeble — decrepit ! 
Woes  me  that  the  past  will  never  return  ! 
The  famous  days  on  which  I  fought, 
And  glory  great  acquired.' 

"  My  son  had  returned  from  the  chase, 
The  red-haired*  Fovar-gdrm; 
He  had  never  plied  the  sword  ; 
His  tender  arm  had  never  borne  a  shield  ; 
But  the  soul  of  the  youth  was  great ; 
The  fire  of  valour  burned  in  his  eyes. 
He  spied  my  disordered  steps. 
And  heaved  a  sympathetic  sigh. 
'  King  of  Croma,'  thus  he  spoke, 
'  Is  it  that  hast  not  a  son  ? 
Is  it  because  I  cannot  protect  thee 
That  thy  troubled  bosom  sighs  ? 
Let  my  father  try  my  strength ; 
I  have  drawn  the  blade  of  steel ; 
I  long  for  mighty  deeds  in  youth  : 
I  have  bent  the  stringed  bow  ; 
I  will  meet  Romarr  in  fight  ; 
With  the  gallant  sons  of  Croma, 
I  will  meet  Romarr  on  the  field.' 
*  Al.  Dark-haired. 
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"  My  soul  was  vaiuly  fired. 
'  3Ieet  the  chief  with  thy  weapon, 
O  son  of  feeble  Crodar  ; 
But  let  other  warriors  precede  thee, 
That  the  blind  may  hear  thy  steps  : 
My  eye  cannot  behold  thee, 
Red-haired  Fovar-gdrm.' 
The  youth  went,  met,  and  fell. 
Romarr  approaches  festive  Croma, 
With  all  his  blue-pointed  spears, 
He  who  slew  my  noble  son." 

"  This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  horns," 
As  I  grasped  in  my  hand  the  spear. 
My  friends  beheld  me  vehemently  enraged  ; 
They  rose  from  the  feast  forthwith. 
All  night  we  strode  along  the  heath. 
Gray  mom  came  softly  from  the  east ; 
Before  me  rose  a  verdant  glen, 
Through  which  glided  a  winding  stream. 
Romarr  was  there  with  dusky  bands 
In  armour  hoar  to  A'iew. 
We  fought  along  the  narrow  vale ; 
The  enemy  fled ;  Romarr  fell  by  my  sword. 
Ere  day  departed  from  the  west, 
Crodar  had  seized  the  arms  of  fierce  Romarr. 
The  aged  felt  them  with  his  hands  ; 
Soft  gladness  rose  upon  his  soul. 

The  people  thronged  the  prince's  hall ; 
The  sound  of  generous  shells  is  heard  ; 
The  fine-stringed  harps  are  waked  ; 
Five  bards,  in  turn,  with  a  verse 
Applaud  the  chief's  departed  son. 
And  Ossian,  much  extolled  by  all. 
Their  spirits  meanwhile  fiamed  within  ; 
The  notes  responded  from  the  tuneful  chords. 
Very  great  was  the  joy  of  the  people  ; 
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Victory  and  peace  had  returned  to  Croma. 

Calm  and  mute  the  night  came  down ; 

With  gladness  morn  returned  ; 

No  foes,  concealed  by  darkness,  came, 

Upholding  hostile  lances  long. 

Greatly  did  the  people  rejoice, 

Romarr  lying  pale,*  on  the  earth. 
I  raised  a  lay  for  the  youth  deceased. 

When  they  laid  him  under  ground  ; 

The  aged  Crodar,  drooping,  sad, 

Sighed  not  once  for  his  son. 

He  searched,  and  found  his  wound  in  the  breast ; 

Light  shone  forth  amidst  his  grief. 

The  blind  hero  came  to  me  ; 

He  seized  my  hand  and  spoke. 
"  King  of  sharpest  pointed  spears. 

My  son  with  glory  fell ; 

My  hero  fled  not  from  the  field. 

He  found  an  honourable  death. 

As  he  approached  the  hostile  bands. 

Happy,  chief,  are  the  gallant  youths 

Whose  praise  is  heard  amidst  the  gloom  of  death ! 
They  shall  not  behold  in  the  halls  of  shields, 
A  scornful  smile  at  their  withered  arms ; 
They  are  remembered  in  elegiac  songs. 
And  maids'  bright  tears  fall  round  their  tombs. 
Afar  from  battle  fades  the  age  of  those 
Whose  prowess  rendered  them,  in  manhood,  famed. 
They  are  forgot  by  those  who  live, 
And  fall  in  some  secluded  spot ; 
Their  sons  heave  not  a  sigh ; 
Their  earn  is  raised  aloft  with  joy ; 
No  tear  is  shed  around  their  stone. 
How  happy,  chief,  the  gallant  youths 
Whose  praise  is  heard,  amidst  the  gloom  of  death !" 
*  Dead. 
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GALLON  AND  COLYALA, 

A  POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


DiNTALMA,  a  chief  who  lived  ou  the  Tweed,  attacks  by  night  a  chief 
called  Ramore,  and  murders  him.  But  being  affected  with  compassion 
towards  Gallon  and  Colmarr,  his  young  sons,  he  spares  them,  and  brings 
them  up  in  his  own  house.  When  they  grew  up,  however,  he  became 
suspicious  of  them,  and  confined  them  in  caves.  Colvala,  his  daughter, 
being  secretly  in  love  with  Gallon,  releases  him  and  flies  with  him  to 
Selma.  Fingal  sends  Ossian,  with  three  hundred  men,  to  liberate  Col- 
marr, whom  Duntalma  puts  to  death.  On  the  day  following,  Ossian  kills 
Duntalma,  and  the  lovers  are  tmited. 

Sweet  is  the  sound  of  thy  strains  to  Cssian, 
Thou  who  dwellest  lone  in  caves ;  * 
Like  a  mountain  stream  it  descends 
To  me  in  the  sunny  dale. 

0  thou  who  hast  come  from  Galisht  plains, 
My  soul  awakes  in  the  festive  hall ; 

As  in  the  days  of  former  years, 

1  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear ; 
I  stretch  a  feeble  arm, 

And  my  bosom  heaves  the  sigh. 
Dost  thou  listen,  dweller  of  rocky  caves, 
To  Ossian's  lay  of  his  youthful  deeds  ? 
JMy  soul  beholds  the  glorious  time ; 
Light  and  gladness  return. 
Even  so  appears  the  sun. 
Travelling  lucent  through  the  west, 
After  moving  behind  a  storm  : 

*  The  person  here  addressed  was  probably  a  Christian  missionary, 
f  Foreign. 
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The  verdant  eminences  gleam  ; 
The  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vales ; 
The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  a  staff; 
His  gray  hair  shines  around  his  head. 
Does  the  dweller  of  dusky  caves  observe 
A  large  shield  hung  in  Ossian's  hall, 
All  marked  with  the  strokes  of  war  ? 
The  brightness  of  its  bosses  has  failed ; 
They  are  covered,  alas !  with  rust. 
That  shield  was  borne  on  a  prince's  side, 
A  ruler  of  thousands  on  the  Tweed, 
On  the  side  of  mighty  Duntalma, 
Ere  he  had  fallen  by  this  pointed  steel. 
Hearken,  dweller  of  gloomy  caves, 
To  a  story  of  distant  years. 

Great  Ramore  was  a  chief  by  Clyde, 
Beneath  whose  shelter  dwelt  the  helpless  weak ; 
His  hospitable  doors  were  never  shut ; 
His  feast  was  always  prepared. 
Some  strangers  of  the  Gals*  arrived. 
And  they  blessed  the  munificent  chief; 
The  bards  sung  poems  and  odes. 
And  touched  their  tuneful  harps. 
Gladness  kindled  in  the  face  of  the  sad. 
Bold  Duntalma  of  envious  pride 
Rushed  forth  to  contend  with  Ramore. 
The  chief  from  Clyde  prevailed. 
Duntalma,  burning  with  rage. 
Came  by  night  with  a  band  ; 
Ramore  fell  beneath  his  steel ; 
He  fell  in  the  lauded  hall. 
Where  plenteous  feasts  were  quickly  spread, 
When  strangers  of  the  Gals  were  there. 

Colmarr  and  Gallon  were  children, 
The  two  fair  sons  of  the  car-borne  chief, 

*  Of  the  Britons. 
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They  came,  in  gleeful  pride, 
Into  their  father's  spacious  hall ; 
They  beheld  him  in  his  blood ; 
A  flood  descended  from  their  cheeks. 
The  whole  soul  of  Duntalma  melted, 
When  he  viewed  the  praiseless  race. 
They  were  brought  to  the  tower  of  Altweed, 
And  grew  before  the  aspiring  chief ; 
They  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence. 
And  also  went  forth  to  his  wars. 
They  saw  their  father's  walls  on  earth, 
With  green  thorns  growing  in  the  hall ; 
Their  tears  descended  to  the  ground. 
And  their  countenance  at  times  was  sad. 
Their  grief  did  not  escape  Duntalma  ; 
His  mind  designed  their  death. 
He  cast  them  into  two  caves. 
By  Tweed  of  hollow  murmurs  loud. 
No  sun  came  there  with  his  beams ; 
The  moon  came  not  by  night. 
In  darkness  dwelt  the  noble  youths. 
In  darkness  without  torch  or  ray. 
Expecting  secret  death. 
The  prince's  daughter  silent  wept. 
Soft-eyed  Colvala  of  graceful  locks. 
Her  secret  glance  had  been  on  Gallon  ; 
His  beauty  is  ever  in  her  mind. 
Her  spirit  trembles  for  her  chief. 
But  little  art  thou  able  to  do : 
Colvala's  arm  cannot  smite ; 
Thou  never  didst  ply  a  sword ; 
Thy  white  breast  never  heaved  in  mail ; 
The  warrior  cares  not  for  thine  eye. 
Fair  Colvala  of  deep  bosom. 
Little  canst  thou  do  for  thy  love ! 
Many  and  unequal  were  her  steps ; 
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Dishevelled  hung  her  beauteous  hair  ; 
Her  eye  looked  wildly  through  her  tears. 
The  beauteous  maid  was  distracted. 
She  came  by  night  into  a  hall, 
And  clad  her  faultless  form  with  armour, 
The  arms  of  one  who  perished  young  ; 
(He  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  Wavy  Frith.) 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  her  beloved, 
And  freed  the  chief  from  the  thong. 

"  Arise,  O  son  of  brave  Ramore  ; 
Arise,  the  moonless  night  is  dark ; 
Let  us  flee  to  Selma  of  harps, 
Thou  first  of  valiant-men  from  Clyde. 
I  am  the  son  of  Laugall, 
Who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  towers ; 
I  heard  thou  wast  confined  in  a  cave  ; 
My  soul  was  moved,  and  pined  with  grief. 
Arise,  O  son  of  brave  Ramore ; 
Arise :  the  moonless  night  is  dark." 

"  Celestial  messenger,"  the  chief  replied, 
"  Hast  thou  come  from  the  clouds  to  Callon  ? 
i    For  oft  the  spirits  of  my  sires  descend, 
And  pass  before  me  in  my  dreams. 
Since  first  the  sun  forsook  my  eye, 
And  this  darkness  closed  around. 
Or  art  thou  indeed  the  son  of  Laugall 
AVhom  I  often  saw  by  Clyde  ? 
Shall  I  flee  to  Selma  of  harps, 
And  Colmarr  unprotected  by  arms  ? 
Shall  I  flee  to  Morven  of  showers, 
And  Colmarr  without  a  ray  of  light  ? 
No — give  me  thy  spear, 
Son  of  Laugall  of  joyous  feasts; 
Callon  shall  defend  his  brother." 

"  A  thousand  warriors,"  said  the  comely  maid, 
"  With  massy  spears,  surround  the  car-borne  chief; 
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AVhat  can  youthful  Gallon  do 

'Midst  such  an  armed  multitude  ? 

Let  us  flee  to  the  king  of  Morven ; 

He  will  come  hither  with  war ; 

He  always  stretches  out  his  arm 

To  those  who  are  perishing  in  wo ; 

His  sword  is  like  lightning  round  the  weak. 

Arise,  O  son  of  brave  Ramore, 

Ere  night  has  fled  away ; 

Arise,  ere  day  behold  thy  steps, 

And  the  hero  fall  in  youth." 

With  sighs  the  chieftain  quickly  rose. 
His  tears  descending  for  Colmarr. 
He  came  to  showery  Selma, 
AVithout  knowing  the  comely  dame  : 
The  helm  concealed  her  fair  face  ; 
Her  bosom  heaved  beneath  the  steel. 
The  mighty  returned  from  the  chase  ; 
He  beheld  the  graceful  strangers 
In  the  hall  of  hundred  sparkling  shells. 
Like  two  beams  from  the  light  of  heaven.* 
He  heard  the  mournful  tale  of  Clyde  ; 
He  turned  his  eyes  around  in  wrath. 
A  thousand  rose  for  the  war  of  Tweed, 
L^nsheathing  half  their  rustless  blades. 
I  came  with  my  spear  from  the  hills ; 
Great  gladness  kindled  in  my  breast : 
For  the  monarcht  spoke  to  Ossian 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  chiefs. 
"  Beam  of  my  strength,"  said  the  king, 
"  Son  of  Fingal,  lift  my  spear ; 
Go  to  Tweed's  impetuous  stream. 
And  save  car-borne  Colmarr. 
Let  thy  glory  come  before  me 
Like  a  gale  descending  through  the  glen  ; 
*  The  sun.  t  Gael,  ffivat-kim/. 
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That  my  mind  may  secretly  exult 

For  my  offspring,  who  renews  our  fame. 

Be  thou,  Ossian,  like  a  tempest  in  battle. 

And  mild  when  thy  foes  are  humbled. 

Thus  did  I  acquire  renown ; 

Be  thou,  Ossian,  like  the  prince  of  Selnia. 

When  the  haughty  come  with  vaunting  words 

To  my  hall,  I  turn  away  my  eye ; 

But  I  ever  stretch  forth  my  arm  to  smite, 

When  come  the  injured  weak. 

These  are  always  defended  by  my  sword." 

I  rejoiced  at  the  words  of  the  king, 
And  glad  assumed  my  armour ; 
At  my  side  went  Deran,  hunter  expert, 
And  Dargo,  king  of  blue  lances. 
Three  hundred  youths  from  the  valle^^s 
Followed  my  steps  on  the  plain. 
The  strangers  walking  nigh. 
Duntalma  heard  from  afar 

The  sound  of  arms  approach  his  land ; 

lie  gathered  the  strength  of  rugged  Tweed. 

They  stood  on  a  hill,  jsrepared  for  strife. 

Like  rocks  rent  by  lightning. 

Silent  under  sounding  trees. 

Leafless  and  scorched  by  the  stroke, 

The  scanty  rills  having  failed 

From  their  darksome,  mazy  clefts. 
Before  the  fierce  and  gloomy  foe, 

Flowed  large  the  gurgling  Tweed. 

"  Let  a  bard  quickly  approach  them. 

And  offer  combat  to  warlike  Duntalma." — 

He  smiled  in  his  frowning  pride  : 

His  warriors  were  numerous  around. 

As  clouds  on  a  cliffy  mount. 

When  breaks  a  whirling  blast  their  sides. 

And  scatters  wide  the  sable  tufts. 
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They  brought  the  young  Cohiiarr  to  Tweed, 
The  chief  bound  fast  with  many  thongs. 
The  hero  slowly  moved  in  gloom ; 
His  eye  at  times  looked  up  to  us, 
And  rolled  on  all  his  friends. 
We  stood  above  in  arms  of  steel, 
While  rushed  between  us  roaring  Tweed. 
Duntalma  came  with  his  blue  spear, 
And  smote  the  graceful  hero's  side ; 
He  fell  on  the  sloping  bank 
In  blood,  and  we  distinctly  heard 
The  groans  that  issued  from  his  breast. 

I  straight  leaped  forward  on  my  spear ; 
Callon  plunged  into  the  flood  and  swam ; 
The  youth  of  Tweed  fell  by  our  hand 
Till  murky  night  came  down. 
Duntalma  sat  upon  a  cliff, 
Amidst  an  aged,  rustling  wood. 
Great  anger  burning  within, 
Against  brave  Callon  of  rapid  cars. 
In  grief  did  Callon  stand  : 
He  mourned  for  slain  Colmarr, 
Bright  Colmarr  who  fell  in  youth. 
Before  he  earned  renown  in  war. 

"  Begin  a  plaintive  lay. 
Melodious  bard,  and  soothe  the  chief." 
He  stood  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
And  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth. 
Colvala's  mild  eyes  shed  tears — 
Secret  but  big  on  her  cheek  : 
She  foresaw  the  death  of  her  father, 
Or  the  fall  of  him  from  Clyde. 

Now  half  the  night  had  passed  away, 
And  silent  gloom  o'erspread  the  field  ; 
The  soul  of  Callon  had  calmed, 
And  slumbers  began  to  descend  ; 
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The  eyes  of  the  chief  were  half-closed, 
The  noise  of  the  Tweed  in  his  ear. 
Pale,  and  displaying  his  deep  wounds, 
The  spirit  of  Colmarr  appeared. 
He  bent  oA^er  the  chief  of  strong  towers. 
And  faintly  raised  his  feeble  voice. 

"  Sleeps  thus  the  son  of  shields. 
While  night  is  gray,  his  brother  low  ? 
Did  we  not  rise  together  to  the  chase, 
When  we  followed  the  dark-brown  deer  ? 
Thou  never  didst  forget  Colmarr, 
Till  death  possessed  his  youth. 
My  corpse  lies  near  the  height  of  Lona  ; 
Let  Gallon  rise ;  young  day  appears ; 
Duntalma  comes  for  shameful  deeds." 

He  swiftly  went,  on  moaning  wind. 
Gallon  saw  his  departing  steps, 
And  troubled  advanced  in  arms. 
Straight  in  silence  fair  Golvala  rose 
And  wandered,  wretched,  through  the  shades, 
Dragging  behind  a  bootless  spear. 

When  Gallon  came  to  Lona's  rock. 
And  saw  his  brother's  corpse,""' 
Wrath  and  horror  seized  his  noble  breast, 
And  soon  around  him  rose  the  groans  of  death. 
But  the  foe  surrounded  the  chief, 
And  bound  him  with  slender  thongs. 
They  laid  him  under  scowling  eyes. 
Their  shouts  of  joy  burst  forth, 
As  night  forsook  the  heights. 

Ossian  started  at  the  noise. 
And  swift  went  on  in  his  fathers'  arms. 
Deran  stood  at  my  side  by  Tweed, 
And  Dargo  the  red-haired  youth,  with  the  baud. 
We  found  the  chief  from  Clyde  was  gone  ; 
*  JMmiiih'd  corpse. 
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My  soul  was  seized  with  sorrow  dumb. 

I  feared  for  my  great  renown ; 

The  pride  of  valour  filled  my  breast. 

"  Brave  sons  of  Morven,"  thus  I  spoke, 
"  Never  before  were  we  so  in  war ; 
Our  ancestors  never  rested  on  a  hill, 
While  a  foe  remained  in  the  land. 
Their  strength  was  like  the  soaring  eagle's ; 
They  are  praised  in  the  works  of  bards  ; 
But  we  are  becoming  degenerate  : 
Our  fame  is  therefore  like  a  shadow. 
"What  will  martial  Morven's  sovereign  say, 
If  Ossian  forgets  himself  at  the  Tweed  ? 
Lift  your  weapons,  brave  heroes, 
And  follow  me,  with  crashing  strokes  : 
I  will  not  return  without  renown 
To  famous  Selma's  towers. 

On  Tweed's  blue  flood  came  from  the  east 
Bright  morn  ;  Colvala  arrived  in  tears. 
And  told  of  him  from  Clyde. 
Thrice  from  her  fingers  dropped  the  spear  : 
My  wrath  against  the  stranger  burned  ; 
My  soul  was  frantic  for  the  youth. 

"  O  thou  of  coward  hand, 
Do  they  of  Tweed  contend  with  tears  ? 
The  mournful  conquer  not  with  grief ; 
The  warrior  is  no  dwelling  for  sighs, 
Get  thee  to  the  roes  of  Carmon, 
Or  attend  to  the  herds  of  Tweed. 
But  leave  forthwith  these  arms, 
Thou  son  of  softness,  ignoble,  weak  : 
Another  shall  wield  them  in  battle." 
I  tore  down  the  mail  from  her  shoulder  ; 
A  comely  breast  of  snow  appeared  ; 
She  turned  her  face,  abashed,  to  earth. 
I  looked  in  silence  to  the  chiefs  ; 
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Tlie  spear  dropped  from  my  powerless  hand  ; 

I  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

Wlien  I  heard  who  the  damsel  was, 

Frequent  dropped  the  warrior's  tears. 

I  blessed  the  radiant  beam  of  youth, 

And  bade  the  band  advance. 

Dweller  of  the  mountain  cave, 
AVhy  should  Ossian  speak  of  the  dead  ? 
They  are  now  forgot  in  their  land, 
And  their  tombs  are  seen  no  more. 
Dark  years  with  storms  have  passed  since  then. 
And  the  mounds  have  mouldered  away. 
Nor  is  the  grave  of  Duntalma  known, 
Nor  the  place  where  he  fell  by  my  steel. 
Some  gray-haired  warrior,  whose  sight  is  dimme< 
With  age — as  he  sits  by  night 
Beside  his  dwelling's  blazing  oak,  relates 
My  deeds  to  his  offspring,  gathered  round. 
And  how  the  chief  of  Tweed  was  slain. 
Childhood  bend  sidelong  to  his  voice. 
With  joy  and  wonder  in  their  eyes. 

I  found  brave  Gallon  bound  to  an  oak. 
And  cut  the  thong  from  his  hand  ; 
I  gave  him  the  modest  maid 
Of  high  bosom  and  snowy  form. 
They  dwell  afar,  beside  the  Tweed. 


FINGAL, 

AN    EPIC    POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 


C'CDULIN,  regent  of  Ireland  during  the  minority  of  Cormac  Mac- Art,  is  in- 
formed of  the  landing  of  Swaran,  with  a  hostile  army,  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  calls  a  council.  Connal,  an  aged  chief,  advises  him 
not  to  make  any  resistance  till  the  arrival  of  Fingal,  whose  aid  had  been 
previously  solicited.  Calmar,  the  young  chief  of  Lara,  proposes  that  they 
should  engage  the  enemy  without  delay.  Cudulin  approves  of  this  pro- 
posal, and  acts  accordingly.  Three  warriors  are  missed.  Fergus,  one  of 
these,  arrives  in  great  haste,  and  informs  him  of  the  fate  of  the  other  two. 
The  Irish  march  against  the  enemy.  Swaran,  hearing  the  noise  of  their 
army,  sends  a  scout  to  reconnoitre.  He  quickly  returns,  and  gives  a  dole- 
ful account  of  the  advance  and  formidable  appearance  of  the  enemy. 
Swaran  immediately  orders  his  warriors  to  advance.  The  battle  is  un- 
decided. After  the  engagement,  Cudulin  sends  Swaran  an  invitation  to 
a  feast.  He  refuses  to  come.  Carril  sings  the  fate  of  Carber  and  Bra- 
sollis.  A  party  is  sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  during  the  night. 

Cudulin  sat  by  the  wall  of  Tura, 
In  the  shade  of  the  aspen  tree, 
His  spear  against  the  rock  of  fissures, 
His  large  shield  near  him  on  the  grass. 
While  Carber  occupies  his  thoughts — 
A  hero  whom  he  slew  in  war — 
The  swift-footed  scout  of  the  ocean  comes, 
Mac-Fili  of  the  bounding  steps. 
"  Arise,  Cudulin,  rise  with  speed ; 
I  see  a  mighty  northern  fleet. 
Move  quickly,  ruler  of  the  land  ; 
For  great  is  Swaran,  vast  his  host !" 

"  O  Moran,"  said  the  blue-eyed  chief, 
"  Thou  ever  weak  and  trembling  art, 
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And  oft  thy  fear  sees  dreadful  foes. 
Mac-Fili,  none  but  Fingal  comes, 
The  champion  of  the  dusky  hills." 
"  I  saw  the  leader,"  Moran  said : 
"  The  chief  is  like  a  towering  cliff ; 
His  spear,  a  fir  upon  a  peak, 
His  buckler  like  the  rising  moon. 
Pie  sat  above  a  sea-laved  rock, 
Like  yonder  mist*  upon  the  mount. 
'  Leader  of  the  strangers,  many 
Combatants  arise  with  thee, 
Stout  warriors  of  courageous  strokes, 
Of  weapons  keen  in  mortal  strife  ; 
Yet  many  are  the  braver  heroes 
Who  flock  around  the  windy  Tura.'" 

"  He  replied  like  a  surge  on  a  rock  ; 
'  Who  in  this  country  matches  myself? 
Thy  heroes  would  never  withstand  me. 
But  low  would  fall  beneath  my  hand. 
AVho  would  dare  to  oppose  my  sword 
Save  Fingal,  showery  Selma's  king  ? 
Once  when  we  encountered  each  other 
On  Malmor — and  fierce  was  our  struggle — 
Wood  fell  in  the  unyielding  conflict ; 
The  streams  recoiled ;  the  mountain  shook. 
Three  days  was  the  strife  renewed  ; 
AVarriors  brave  in  battle  t  quaked' — 
'  King  Fingal  says  that  on  the  fourth 
The  ocean  hero  lowly  fell.' 
'  He  never  did,'  was  his  reply. 
Cudulin  should  submit  to  him 
Who  is  stronger  than  a  mighty  storm." 
"  Is  it  I  ?"  the  valiant  blue-eyed  said : 
I  will  never  yield  to  living  man  : 

*"  Columti  of  mist.  +  Gael,  behind  a  weap 
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Cuduliu,  terrible  as  lie, 
Shall  vanquish,  or  with  glory  die. 
Take  thou,  Mac-Fili,  my  spear. 
And  strike  the  gloomy  shield  of  Sema  ; — 
It  hangs  upon  the  armour  wall." — 
Not  a  presage  of  peace  was  its  sound — 
"  Strike,  Mac-Fili,  Sema's  shield  forthwith ; 
Call  in  the  host  from  copse  and  wood." 
He  quickly  struck  the  spotted  shield. 

And  every  copse  and  wood  replied. 

The  alarm  spread  straightway  through  the  grove 

Deer  and  roes  were  started  on  the  heath. 

Curach  leaped  from  the  echoing  rock  ; 

Connal  came  with  his  trusty  spear  ; 

Favi  left  tke  chase  of  the  hind  ; 

Crugal  returned  to  festive  Tura. 

"  Hark,  Ronan,  to  the  battle  shield  !" 

"  Cudillin's  loud  alarm,  O  Cluder ;" 

Come  hither,  Calmar,  from  the  sea ; 

Come  hither  with  thy  metal,*  Luder  ; 

Mac-Foine,  stalwart  champion,  rise ; 

Carber,  hie  from  the  responsive  cromlec  ; 

Bend  thy  knee,  O  hospitable  Foiche  ; 

Hasten,  Cormac,  from  Lena's  stream  ; 

Stretch  thy  graceful  limbs,  O  Coilte, 

Advancing  swift  from  Mora, 

Fairer  than  the  drifted  foam 

On  the  face  of  a  troubled  sea. 

The  chiefs  of  famous  deeds  were  seen 

Descending  through  their  winding  vales. 

Each  spirit  kindling  at  the  recollection 

Of  all  the  battles  fought  of  old. 

Their  flaming  eyes  looked  fierce  around 

For  the  dark  enemy  of  Inisfal ; 

Their  mighty  hands  on  the  hilts  of  their  swords  ; 
*  Arms. 
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Dazzliug  liglitning  flasliing  from  their  sides. 
Like  a  stream  that  pours  through  a  craggy  hed, 
Descend  the  valiant  men  ; 
Each  bears  his  father's  mighty  arras, 
His  frowning  warriors  grim  behind, 
Like  a  collection  of  aerial  waters 
Around  the  meteors  of  heaven. 
At  every  step  was  heard  the  clang  of  arms, 
'Mid  baying  of  high-bounding  hounds  ; 
Songs  were  hummed  in  every  mouth, 
Each  mighty  champion  eager  for  battle. 
The  cromlec  on  the  mountain  shook, 
As  they  hied  across  the  heath. 
They  stood  on  the  declivous  height. 
Like  a  hoary  autumn  mist 
That  closes  round  a  mount 
And  binds  its  summit  to  the  sky. 
"  All  hail,"  said  the  prince  of  chiefs, 

"  To  the  manly  race  of  the  glens. 

All  hail  to  the  hunters  of  the  deer. 

Another  sport  is  now  at  hand  ; 

The  foe  is  off  yon  point. 

Advancing  swift  along  the  coast. 

Shall  we  engage  the  race  of  Lochlau, 

Or  abandon  Erin  to  the  invader  ? 

Connal,  best  counsellor  of  men, 

Great  in  the  time  of  breaking  shields. 

Who  oft  hast  fought  against  eastern  bands. 

Wilt  thou  uplift  thy  father's  shield  ?" 

"  Cudiilin,"  he  calmly  replied, 

"  Connal's  spear  is  keen  in  war  ; 

I  delighted,  (and  acquired  renown,) 

In  slaying  hundreds  of  our  foes. 

But  though  my  hand  prefers  the  battle. 

My  heart  desires  the  good  of  Erin. — 

Mightiest  chief  of  royal  Cormac, 
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See  !  the  hostile  fleet  appears — 

Appears  on  the  verge  of  the  shore — 

Like  a  wood  on  Lego  of  the  great, 

Like  a  wood  is  the  invading  fleet,*' 

Yielding  alternate  to  the  wind. 

Cudiilin,  Connal  is  for  peace. 

Give  tribute  to  Swaran  of  ships. 

Fingal  himself  would  shun  the  strife. 

High-chief  of  Alban's  valiant  race, 

Fingal  who  scatters  heroes  brave 

As  whirlwinds  scatter  withered  grass, 

When  Cona's  rocky  torrents  roar 

And  Morven  is  clad  with  the  robe  of  the  sky."t 

"  Away  with  peace,"  said  Calmar ; 
"  Let  Connal  retire  to  his  gloomy  hill ; 
Let  his  spear  contend  with  the  hind. 
Instead  of  opposing  hundreds  in  war. 
Pursue  the  spotted  wild-goat  J  on  Cromla ; 
Let  thine  arrow  pierce  the  roes  of  Lena  : 
But  do  thou,  renowned  son  of  Sema, 
Leader  of  native  and  ausiliar  bands. 
Disperse  and  rout  the  seed  of  Lochlan  ; 
Crush  the  bands  of  the  invader 
Till  not  one  vessel  shall  rise  on  the  brine 
With  sail,  or  strength  of  plying  oars. 
On  the  boisterous  sea  of  the  Isles  of  Whales, 
Let  Erin's  wiud§  rise  high — 
Let  a  whirlwind  descend  from  above  ; — 
May  I  perish  by  a  demon. 
If  I  prefer  not  to  following  the  deer 
The  hard,  hot  conflict  of  mortal  wounds." 
"  Young  Mac-Matas,  I  never  shunned 
The  conflict  of  shields,  and  I  was  nigh 

*  i.  e.  the  masts  of  the  invading  fleet  are  like  «  ri^ood  the  trees  of  which 
t  Is  covered  with  clouds.  %  Gael,  os.  §  The  u-est  wind. 
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My  friends  in  the  contest  of  spears, 

Though  I  courted  not  renown. 

Victories  have  been  gained  in  my  presence  ; 

Heroes  vanquished  and  pursued. 

Do  thou,  most  excellent  Mac-Shema, 

Remember  Cormac's  ancient  throne. 

Give  tribute  to  Swaran,  and  land, 

Till  Fingal  shall  have  hither  come. 

But  if  thy  soul  prefer  the  strife. 

This*  shall  wield  the  spear  and  sword." 

"  Pleasant  to  me,"  said  the  prince  of  chiefs, 
"  Is  the  hard  clashing  of  shields  and  swords. 
Pleasant  as  the  loud  thunder 
When  softly  falls  the  rain  of  spring. 
Let  valiant  Erin's  race  arise; 
Let  every  shining  band  be  formed; 
Let  them  swiftly  move  over  the  heath. 
Like  sunbeams  on  a  mountain's  brow 
When  the  western  wind  arises 
And  gathers  thickening  clouds; 
A  sound  is  heard  upon  the  hills, 
In  Morven's  leafless  oaks. — 
But  where  are  my  hardy  friends. 
Ever  the  strength  of  my  arm  in  danger? 
Where  is  the  fair  Cabad, 
And  the  valiant  chief  Duchomar? 
Hast  thou  forsaken  me,  excellent  Fergus, 
When  this  flood  is  swelling  at  my  side. 
Thou  sprightly  at  the  feast  and  great 
In  times  of  peril  ?  Son  of  mighty  Rossa, 
Dost  thou  come  as  a  roe  from  Galmar, 
As  a  hind  from  the  side  of  the  hills? 
All  hail  to  the  brave  son  of  Rossa — 
What  sorrow  grieves  thy  soul?" 
"  Four  stones,  Cudulin,  rise 
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On  Cabad,  laid  in  the  grave; 

This  hand  has  set  under  earth 

Duchomar  of  gloomy  mien. 

Thou,  Cabad,  son  of  Annun, 

Didst  resemble  the  shining  sun; 

And  thou,  hard-smiting  Ducho'mar, 

A  collection  of  the  waters  of  heaven. 

O  Muma,  brightest  of  maids, 

Calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave; 

The  delight  of  the  people  is  fallen, 

Like  a  brilliant  star  in  a  vale ; — 

The  lonely  wayfarer  is  sad 

When  the  little  luminary  sets." 

"  Relate,"  the  mighty  blue-eyed  said, 

"  How  the  valiant  heroes  died. 

Did  they  fall  contending  with  Lochlan — 

Fighting  against  hundreds  in  battle? 

What  else  could  consign  the  heroes 

To  the  narrow,  lightlesshall?" 

"  Cabad  fell  by  the  sword  of  Duchomar, 
At  the  oak  by  the  gurgling  stream. 
He  came  to  the  cave  in  the  grove. 
And  addressed  the  gentle  maid : 
'  Muma,  fairest  of  women, 
Lovely  daughter  of  worthy  Cormac, 
Why  alone  in  the  arching  rock. 
Solitary  in  the  cave  of  the  hills? 
The  rivulet  murmurs  at  thy  side. 
The  old  tree  sounding  in  the  wind ; 
Yonder  lake  is  ruffled; 
Dusky  clouds  invest  the  heights: 
Thyself  art  like  unspotted  snow; 
Thy  curling  locks  like  Cromla's  mist 
When  it  climbs  the  mountain's  side, 
hi  the  beams  of  the  western  sun 
Thy  tender  breast  like  a  white  rock, 
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Beside  the  hoary  stream  of  Bran' — 

Then  said  the  maid  of  beauteous  locks, 

'  Whence,  thou  grimmest  of  mankind  ? 

Thy  brow  was  always  dark ; 

Red  and  wild  is  now  thine  eye. 

Hast  thou  seen  Swaran  on  the  sea? 

What  hast  thou  heard  of  the  foe?' 

'  I  come,  O  Murna,  from  the  hills, 

From  the  grove  of  the  bounding  roe. 

Naught  have  I  heard  of  the  foe; 

But  I  have  slain  three  deer. 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Cormac ; 

(As  my  soul  I  love  thee,  fair) 

One  fell  for  thee,  white-hand, 

Admirable,  peerless  maid.' 

'  Duchdmar,'  said  the  gentle  maid, 

'  No  love  *  have  I  for  thee : 

Dark  is  thy  brow,  and  darker  thy  mind ; 

Thy  heart  is  like  the  solid  rock. 

But  to  thee,  beloved  son  of  Armun, 

Brave  Cabad,  is  Murna  attached. 

Like  the  beams  of  the  sun  thy  hair, 

When  rises  from  the  land  the  mist. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  youthful  Cabad, 

The  noble  scion,  among  the  hills? 

The  daughter  of  famous  Cormac 

Waits  the  return  of  her  love  from  the  chase.' 

'  Long,  O  Murna,  must  thou  wait,' 
Sullen  and  fierce,  Duchdmar  said: 
'  Long,  0  Murna,  must  thou  wait 
For  thy  gallant  son  of  Armun. 
Behold  this  blade  of  keenest  edge; 
The  blood  of  Cabad  stains  it  all : 
Thy  mighty  hero  fell  by  me. 
Long,  O  Murna,  must  thou  wait. 

*  Gael.  JVot  a  particle  of  loir. 
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I  will  raise  a  stoue  over  thy  love. 

Daughter  of  blue-shielded  Cormac, 

Turn  thine  eye  to  Ducho'mai', 

'^^'h()se  arm  is  like  strongest  thunder.' 

'  Is  the  son  of  Armun  dead?' 

Exclaimed,  with  voice  of  love,  the  maid ; 

'  Has  he  fallen  on  the  high  eminence, 

The  fairest  youth  among  the  host, 

The  first  of  hunters  expert. 

The  dauntless  foe  of  sea-borne  invaders? 

Dark  is  Ducho'mar  in  his  wrath ; 

Bloody  to  me  is  his  hand; 

A  foe  to  me — but  reach  me  the  sword; 

I  love  the  blood  of  Cabad.' 

He  gave  the  blue  weapon  to  her  tears; 

She  ran  the  sharp  blade  through  his  side. 

He  fell  by  his  native  stream : 

He  stretched  his  hand,  and  exclaimed ; 

'  Daughter  of  blue-shielded  Cormac, 

Thou  hast  cut  off  my  youth  from  renown ; 

Cold  is  the  weapon,  star  of  chiefs, 

I  feel  it  cold  in  my  breast,  O  Murna. 

Give  me  to  the  virgin  Moina; 

(It  is  of  me  she  dreams  by  night;) 

That  she  may  raise  my  cam, 

And  the  hunter  may  see  my  praise — 

But  draw  the  sword  from  my  side: 

I  feel  the  blade  cold,  0  Murna.' 

Tearful  and  slow,  she  came 

To  draw  the  sword  from  his  side: 

He  pierced  her  white  bosom; 

She  fell ;  her  locks  spread  on  the  ground ; 

Purling  flowed  down  her  blood, 

And  dyed  her  snowy  arm." 

"  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  the  mai<l," 
Said  the  leader  of  Erin's  host. 
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"  Peace  to  the  souls  of  the  bold  heroes, 
Whose  might  was  great  in  wielding  swords. 
\     May  they  move  around  my  battle  car; 
May  I  see  their  shades  on  the  clouds. 
My  soul  shall  be  dauntless  in  conflict; 
Like  the  thunder  of  heaven  my  arm. 
Be  thou,  O  Murna,  like  a  moon-beam, 
When  my  sight  begins  to  fail. 
When  my  soul  reposes  in  peace. 
And  the  din  of  war  has  ceased. 
Advance,  each  tribe;  advance  the  host, 
Equip  the  noble  battle  car. 
Place  beside  me  at  once  two  spears; 
Raise  rightly  before  me  the  shield. 
Follow  the  steeds  on  the  plain : 
They  move  with  ease  and  speed. 
May  my  soul  be  strong  with  joy. 
When  the  conflict  rises  around." 
As  pours  a  foaming,  hoary  stream 
From  lofty  Cromla's  iron  brow. 
When  thunder  rolls  along  the  mount, 
And  dusky  night  surrounds  the  hills. 
And  ghastly  forms,  of  lurid  hue, 
Look  down  from  rushing  showers; 
So  fierce,  so  great,  so  dread,  so  swift, 
Advanced  the  hardy  race  of  Erin. 
The  chief  appeared  like  a  whale 
That  draws  after  him  cold  billows, 
Pouring  forth  liis  breath  like  clouds ; 
The  shore  trembling  as  he  moves. 

The  sons  of  Lochlan  heard  the  sound, 
Like  a  murmuring  winter  tide; 
Swaran  struck  his  shield  in  haste, 
And  said  to  Arne's  §on,  his  spy; 
"  I  hear  a  noise  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Like  that  of  sportive  flies  at  eve : 
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From  Erin's  martial  race  it  comes, 

Or  a  whirlwind  in  the  distant  wood. 

Like  that  of  Gormal  is  the  sound, 

Ere  ocean's  raging  tempests  rise. 

Hie,  son  of  Arne,  to  the  hills; 

Survey  each  copse  and  heath." 

He  went,  and  quaking  soon  returned. 

His  eyes  stared  wild  around; 

His  heart  beat  strong  against  his  side; 

His  speech  was  faltering,  broken,  slow. 

"  Arise,  lord  of  the  waves. 
Brave  leader  of  brown-shielded  hosts  : 
I  see  the  sable  torrent  of  the  hills ; 
I  see  the  race  of  Erin  and  their  chief. 
A  car,  a  mighty  car  of  war, 
Comes  over  the  plain  with  death, 
The  sjjlendid,  rapid  car  of  Cuddlin, 
Mac-Shema  great  in  straits. 
Its  extremity  curA'es  like  a  wave. 
Or  mist  encircling  a  rock ; 
Around  it  gleam  transparent  stones, 
Like  ocean  round  a  ship  by  night; 
Of  burnished  yew  the  beam ; 
They  sit  within  on  polished  bone ; 
It  is  a  receptacle  of  spears, 
And  heroes'  shields  and  swords. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  noble  car 
Is  seen  the  proud,  spirited  horse — 
The  high-maned,  broad-chested,  fiery. 
High-bounding  prancer  of  the  hills. 
Loud  and  resounding  is  his  tread ; 
His  spreading,  bushy  mane 
Is  like  mist  on  the  haunt  of  wild  goats. 
Bright  is  his  colour,  and  fleet 
His  pace;  Sifadda  is  his  name. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  car 
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Appears  the  curve-necked,  snorting  horse— 
The  thin-maned,  mettlesome,  hard-hoofed, 
Swift-footed,  wide-nostriled  of  the  hills. 
Dusronnal  is  the  name  of  the  steed. 
A  full  thousand  slender  thongs 
Bind  the  chariot  on  high. 
The  bright  steel  bits  of  their  bridles 
Round  their  jaws  are  covered  with  foam. 
Beauteous  gems  that  sparkle  bright 
Bend  aloft  on  the  necks  of  the  steeds, 
The  steeds  that  move  like  mist  on  hills, 
Conveying  the  chief  to  glory. 
Wilder  than  the  deer's  their  aspect; 
Vigorous  as  an  eagle  their  strength; 
Their  noise  is  like  a  winter  storm 
On  Gormal  when  choked  with  snow. 

"  In  the  car  is  seen  the  chief, 
The  valiant  hero  of  sharp  weapons, 
Cudulin  of  blue-spotted  shield, 
Mac-Shema  of  poetic  fame. 
His  cheek  is  like  smoothened  yew; 
His  manly  eye  spreads  far. 
Beneath  a  brow  arched,  dark,  and  small. 
His  yellow  hair  like  flaming  fire 
Waves  round  his  majestic  face, 
While  he  grasps  a  hostile  spear. 
Flee,  brave  commander  of  ships; 
Flee  from  the  hero  who  comes 
Like  a  tempest  from  the  streamy  vale." 

"  When  flee  I,"  said  the  king  of  ships, 
"  When  fled  brown-shielded  Swaran? 
When  did  I  shun  impending  danger, 
Son  of  Arne  who  wast  ever  vile? 
I  have  sufiered  the  tempests  of  heaven 
On  the  roaring  main  of  inclement  showers; 
Furious  onsets  have  I  withstood ; 
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Wliy  should  I  avoid  the  fight, 

Son  of  Arne  of  most  coward  hand? 

Arise,  my  thousands,  for  the  field; 

Pour  forth  like  the  raging  main, 

"WTien  a  blast  descends  from  clouds. 

Brave  Lochlan,  rise  around  my  sword. 

Be  ye  like  the  rocks  by  the  brine, 

In  my  native  land  of  woods, 

That  raise  on  high  the  pines 

Which  contend  with  the  storms  of  the  skies." 

Like  Autumn's  thunder  clouds  from  two  mountains, 
Did  the  armies  approach  each  other; 
As  two  swollen  rivers  from  rocky  hills 
Impetuous  roll,  and  mingle  on  the  plains, 
So  noisy,  dark,  and  fierce, 
Encountered  Inisfal  and  Lochlan. 
Leader  contends  with  leader ; 
Man  exchanges  strokes  with  man  ; 
Metal  grates  on  metal ; 
Helmets  are  cleft  on  high. 
Blood  spilling  thick  around  ; 
Bowstrings  twang  on  polished  yews, 
Arrows  hissing  through  the  air  ; 
Spears  fall  splintered  on  every  side, 
Like  nightly  bolts  upon  the  hills. 

As  ocean's  loud-roaring  sound, 
"When  high  the  billows  roll ; 
As  thunder  heard  from  afar  ; 
Such  the  battle's  awful  din. 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  had  been  there. 
And  their  song  described  the  scene. 
These  could  scarcely  enumerate 
Every  headless  corpse  and  death. 
Many  were  the  deaths  of  men  and  chiefs, 
Their  blood  wide  spreading  down  the  field. 

Mourn,  ye  race  of  songs, 
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For  Sitallin  of  stalwart  heroes. 

Heave  thou,  Evir,  thy  snowy  breast 

For  valiant  Ardan  of  hardy  deeds. 

As  two  deer,  they  fell 

By  the  hand  of  brown-shielded  Swarau, 

When  he  bravely  went  on  before  his  bands 

Like  a  ghost  on  heaven's  clouds, 

A  ghost  that  sits  aloft 

On  smoke,  arrayed  in  mist, 

When  bends  the  drowned  seaman's  shade 

A  look  of  woe  on  raging  waves. 

Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side, 
Chief  of  the  isle  of  gentle  rains  : 
Thy  sword  was  in  the  path  of  trophies, 
Like  a  meteor  flashing  dread. 
When  the  men  of  the  vale  fall  dead. 
And  the  sides  of  the  mountains  blaze. 
Dusronnal  snorted  over  valiant  men  ; 
Sifadda  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood  ; 
Behind  him  heroes  lay  enow. 
Like  trees  along  the  torrents  of  Cromla, 
When  a  whirlwind  has  crossed  the  heath, 
With  an  angry  ghost  of  night. 
Weep  on  the  echoing  rock. 
Noble  maid  of  the  isle  of  ships. 
Bend  thy  fair  face  over  the  sea, 
O  thou  more  beauteous  than  a  ghost. 
That  slow  and  gracefully  ascends. 
Like  a  sunbeam,  on  a  silent  hill. 
He  fell,  he  early  fell  in  the  battle  ; 
The  youth  of  thy  love  is  pale, 
Under  the  sword  of  bold  Cudiilin. 
What  has  made  thee  so  wan  and  cold  ? 
He  shall  not  for  ever  go  forth  to  war. 
Nor  shed  the  blood  of  noble  men. 
Trenar,  youthful  Trenar,  has  fallen  : 
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No  more,  O  maid,  slialt  thou  see  thy  love. 

His  grayhounds  dismal  howl 

At  home,  as  they  behold  his  ghost ; 

His  bow  is  bare,  unstrung — 

He  utters  his  dying  groan. 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  shore, 
So  under  Swaran  moved  the  foe  : 
As  meets  the  shore  a  thousand  waves, 
So  Erin  met  the  king  of  spears. 
There  ascend  the  groans  of  death, 
Commixt  with  shouts  and  the  clang  of  arms ; 
Mails  and  bucklers  broken  on  the  ground, 
The  swords  like  thunderbolts  above, 
The  battle-cries  from  wing  to  wing, 
The  bloody  conflict  deafening,  hot, 
Like  hundred  hammers  striking  wild, 
Successive,  sparks  from  metal  red. 

"Who  are  those  on  Lena's  heath  ? 
Who,  of  darkest,  wildest  mien  ? 
Who,  that  are  like  sable  clouds, 
The  sword  of  each  like  a  meteor  ? 
The  face  of  the  hill  quivers ; 
The  rocks  on  the  shore  tremble. 
Who  are  they  but  the  king  of  ships. 
And  Erin's  ruler,  praised  in  song ! 
The  hosts  look  anxiously  askance 
To  see  the  valiant  heroes'  fray. 
But  night  descended  on  the  combat. 
And  hid  the  undecided  strife. 

Along  the  extended  heath, 
Dorglas  had  heaped  the  game 
That  was  felled  by  the  toils  of  the  youths. 
Before  they  left  the  chase  of  the  deer. 
A  hundred  men  collected  heath  ; 
Ten  raised  a  blazing  flame ; 
Three  hundred  chose  smooth  stones  ; 
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A  hundred  dressed  the  venison  in  haste, 

And  soon  was  seen  a  smoking  feast. 

Then  spoke  the  generous  host, 

The  magnanimous  ruler  of  Erin, 

(As  leaning  on  his  spear  he  rose,) 

To  Fena's  son,  the  famous  bard  : 

"  Carril  of  former  times, 

Why  spread  the  feast  for  me  alone, 

While  Lochlan's  king  of  daring  feats 

Has  no  repast  on  Erin's  shore  ? 

Far  from  the  chief  is  Lochlan's  deer ; 

Remote  is  his  vacant  abode. 

Call  hither  the  commander  of  ships ; 

Let  him  come  from  the  troubled  waves 

To  hospitable  Erin's  feast; 

Let  him  listen  to  the  sounding  groves 

On  the  hill,*  during  murky  night : 

Blustering  and  boisterous  is  the  wind 

That  blows  from  his  own  sea: 

Let  him  praise  our  tuneful  harps, 

And  our  youths'  melodious  lays." 

The  mild-speaking  Carril  went, 
And  called  the  leader  of  the  brown-shields : 
"  Arise  from  the  skins  of  boars ; 
Let  Swaran,  king  of  hills,  arise. 
The  joy  of  the  cheering  shell 
Surrounds  the  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin." 
He  answered  like  the  dull,  hollow  sound 
Of  Cromla,  when  wakens  wind. 
"  Though  all  the  maids  of  Inisfal  should  come. 
With  their  polished  arms  like  snow. 
Their  white  bosoms  heaving  high, 
Their  soft  eyes  beaming  love; 
Here  would  Swaran  remain, 
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Like  pleasant  Loclilan's  thousand  rocks, 
Here  till  the  rays  come  from  the  east 
To  light  Cudiilin  to  his  death. — 
Grateful  to  me  is  Lochlan's  wind, 
Which  causes  ocean  great  to  roar, 
And,  whizzing  through  the  mighty  shrouds. 
Reminds  me  of  my  matchless  woods. 
The  green-hued  forests  of  Gormal; 
"Where  flows  gore  on  the  slaughtering  spear, 
The  gore  of  dark  boars  of  frantic  rage. — 
Let  Cudiilin  give  me  tribute. 
And  blue-shielded  Cormac's  throne; 
If  not,  when  the  strife  is  renewed, 
Both  hill  and  dale  of  Fal*  are  mine." 
"  Sad  are  the  words,"  said  the  bard, 
"  Returned  by  brown-shielded  Swaran." 
"  Sad  to  himself  alone," 
Answered  Sema's  noble  son. 
"  Carril,  raise  thy  voice  on  high. 
And  speak  of  generations  gone : 
Let  the  night  be  spent  in  song; 
Mid  grief  let  us  partake  of  joy. 
Many  a  hero  and  comely  dame 
Have  lived  +  ere  while  in  Inisfal. 
Pleasant  are  songs  of  the  brave. 
On  the  coasts  of  echoing  Alban, 
As  sung  by  Ossian  of  tuneful  lays, 
When  the  noise  of  the  chase  subsides, 
And  the  heights  of  the  deer  reply 
To  the  purling  of  Cona's  streams." 
Said  Carril,  "In  the  olden  time, 
The  bauds  of  ocean  hither  came, 
A  thousand  ships,  from  eastern  seas. 
To  verdant  UUin's  streamy  land. 
The  race  of  Inisfal  arose 

*  Inisfal.  t  Gael.  Walked. 
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To  repel  the  men  of  the  noi'th. 
Carber,  stout  champion,  was  there, 
And  Crimore,  the  fairest  of  the  host. 
They  had  oft  contended  for  the  white  bull 
That  was  seen  on  Gulben's  mount. 
Each  hero  claimed  the  better  right; 
Death  hovered  round  their  blades. 

"  Side  by  side  they  now  engaged, 
And  the  invaders  of  ocean  fled. 
Who  more  attached  than  the  mighty  men, 
Than  Crimore  and  the  noble  Carber. 
It  were  better  they  had  never  heard  of  a  bull 
On  heathy  Gulben's  many-coloured  height. 
They  saw  him  again  on  the  hill; 
Their  heavy  wrath  returned : 
They  fought  on  Lubar's  grassy  bank ; 
Crimore  fell  in  his  blood. 

"  Carber  came  to  his  festive  hall, 
To  Brasollis  of  sweetest  voice, 
His  own  most  beautiful  sister. 
Of  Crimore  was  the  song  of  the  maid, 
A  youth  she  secretly  loved; 
He  on  the  field,  she  in  tears. 
But  expecting  his  return  from  war. 
From  her  noble  robe  appeared 
Her  heaving  bosom,  like  the  moon, 
When  her  edge  begins  to  emerge 
From  the  darkness  of  her  hue  to  light. 
So  tuneful  as  the  harp  her  voice. 
As  she  raised  her  plaintive  lay : 
(Hers  was  the  eye  like  a  star) 
'When,  O  hero,  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms'- 
'  Take  thou,  Brasollis,'  Carber  said, 
'  Take  thou  this  bossy  shield, 
And  hang  it  up  that  it  may  not  rust : 
It  is  a  trophy  won  in  combat.' 
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Her  tender  heart  throbbed  against  her  side; 

Her  colour  changed,  and  she  flew  to  the  heatli; 

She  found  him  dead,  and  died. 

Here,  Cudulin,  lies  their  dust; 

This  slender  yew  grows  on  their  grave. 

Fair  wast  thou,  Brasollis,  on  the  plains; 

Graceful  was  Crimore  on  the  hills. 

The  bards  will  remember  both. 

While  the  tide  of  the  ocean  flows." 

"  Pleasant,  Carril,  is  thy  voice  to  me," 
The  blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin  said; 
"  Melodious,  O  bard,  are  thy  words. 
That  speak  of  glorious  times. 
They  resemble  a.  copious  dew. 
When  the  sun  beholds  the  fields. 
And  shadows  move  across  the  land. 
The  breeze  being  soft  and  slow. 
Strike  the  harp,  Mac-Fena,  strike; 

0  Carril,  praise  my  distant  loA'e, 
The  sunbeam  of  sea-bound  Dunscaich, 
The  soft-eyed  fair  of  snowy  breast, 
She  whom  I  left  in  the  isle  of  heroes. 

The  modest,  matchless  spouse  of  Mac-Shema. 
Dost  thou  raise  thy  sweet  face 
From  the  rock,  to  look  for  my  sails  ? 
Thou  seest  naught  but  the  naked  sea; 
The  foam  is  not  thy  hero's  ships. 
Quit  the  rock:  the  night  descends; 
The  blast  blows  round  thy  head. 

1  will  never  return  from  a  doubtful  field, 
While  showers  descend  on  the  vales. 

O  Connal,  with  stories  of  battles, 
Send  the  noble  fair  from  my  mind. 
The  bright  beauty  with  golden  locks. 
The  far-famed  daughter  of  Sorglan." 
Connal  slow  to  speak  replied, 
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"  Set  a  watch  on  the  strangers  of  ocean ; 
Place  a  band  in  yonder  grove, 
To  observe  the  motions  of  Swaran. 
My  soul,  Cudulin,  is  for  peace. 
Till  there  come  hither  hilly  Alban's 
Valiant  warriors,  with  king  Fingal, 
The  first  of  heroes  in  the  strife  of  war." 
He  struck  as  a  signal  his  shield ; 
The  watch  immediately  advanced. 
The  host  lay  down  upon  the  heath, 
Beneath  a  starry  night  of  wind. 
The  ghosts  of  champions  slain  in  the  fight 
Were  hovering  round,  on  gloomy  clouds  ; 
And  far,  on  Lena's  silent  plain. 
Arose  at  times  the  shrieks  of  death. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

The  ghost  of  one  of  the  slain  appears  to  Connal,  foretells  the  disaster  of  the 
following  day,  and  advises  him  to  flee.  Connal  wakens  Cudulin,  and 
urges  him  either  to  sue  for  peace,  or  to  retire.  Cudulin  ridicules  the 
supposed  vision  as  a  phantasy,  and  orders  Connal  to  rouse  the  army  im- 
mediately. They  prepare  for  hattle.  It  is  now  morning,  and  Swaran 
advances  with  his  host.  Descrying  the  Irish  on  the  mountains,  he  sends 
a  messenger  with  offers  of  peace,  which  are  rejected.  Carril  sings  the 
war  song ;  the  armies  encounter ;  great  slaughter  ensues.  After  the  greater 
part  of  their  numher  has  fallen,  the  Irish  give  way.  They  halt  on  the 
summit  of  Cromla,  where  Moran  arrives,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Caledonians  is  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  night.  Cudulin  relates 
how  he  killed  his  friend  Ferde,  to  which  action  he  attributes  his  reverses. 
To  show  that  those  who  commit  such  actions  may  be  afterwards  victorious, 
Carril  relates  the  story  of  Comal  and  Galvin. 

Connal  reposed  by  a  sounding  stream, 
Beneath  a  leafless  oak; 


Against  a  stone  covered  with  green  moss, 

The  guide  of  chiefs  reclined  his  head. 

Amidst  his  sable  covering  of  heath, 

He  heard  a  warning  voice; 

He  lay  far  apart  from  his  warriors. 

The  man  of  weapons  fearing  naught. 

The  hero  beheld  in  his  sleep 

A  fiery  stream  descending  from  the  heights. 

Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam, 

A  youth  who  had  fallen  with  glory : 

He  was  slain  by  Swaran  of  ships, 

As  he  strove  in  the  conflict  of  heroes. 

His  face  was  like  the  beams  of  the  moon; 

His  dress  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  hills; 

His  eyes  resembled  living  coals; 

In  his  breast  was  a  ghastly  wound. 

"  Crugal,"  said  undaunted  Connal, 
"  Son  of  Gegal  from  the  mountains'  brow, 
Why  art  thou  so  pale  from  the  battle, 
So  sad,  thou  breaker  of  shields; 
Thy  hue  was  never  changed  with  fear. 
What  has  altered  thine  aspect,  Crugal?" 
Dimly  seen,  bursting  into  tears. 
He  stretched  his  huge  hand  over  the  hero, 
And  faintly  raised  his  feeble  voice. 
Like  wind  in  Lego's  reeds  or  heath. 

"  My  soul,  Connal,  is  on  the  hills; 
My  corpse  on  the  strand  of  Erin. 
Never,  prince  of  the  brave,  shall  we  converse ; 
My  steps  shall  be  seen  on  the  plains  no  more. 
I  am  now  like  a  blast  on  Cromla,* 
Like  the  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud. 
Connal,  noble  son  of  Colgar, 
I  see  a  multitude  of  slaughtered  men, 
A  multitude,  on  the  plain  of  Lena! 

+  Cromla  is  probably  Bamsmore  Mount. 
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There  will  many  sons  of  Erin  fall : 
Leave  straightway,  worthy  chief, 
The  disastrous  field;  do  not  delay!" 
Like  the  moon  darkening  in  heaven, 
He  dejiarted  forthwith  on  wind. 

"  Stay,"  said  the  veteran  Connal, 
"  My  faithful,  dark-red  friend : 
Lay  aside,  gigantic  shade,  that  beam. 
In  what  hall  dost  thou  now  reside  ? 
Stay,  thou  son  of  Cromla's  wind. 
In  what  mount  of  verdant  slope, 
In  what  cave,  dost  thou  now  repose  ? — 
Where  dost  thou  lie  down  to  sleep? — 
Wilt  thou  not  be  heard  in  the  storm ; 
Amidst  the  din  which  rolls  from  the  field? 
When  shall  thy  rapid  gestures  be  seen. 
With  the  airy  forms,  on  the  face  of  the  hills?" 

The  mild  speaking  Connal  arose. 
And  went  on  swiftly  in  his  arms. 
He  struck  the  shield  of  bold  Cudiilin  ; 
The  leader  started  at  the  sound. 
"Wherefore,"  said  the  hero  of  the  car, 
"  Comes  hither  the  hard-smiting  Connal? 
Had  I  lifted  my  spear  to  slay  thee, 
O  hero,  it  would  torment  my  soul. 
Speak,  thou  son  of  mighty  Colgar; 
Thy  counsel  is  like  the  shining  sun." 

"  Mac-Shema,  through  the  darksome  night 
Crugal  came  down  from  his  cave. 
The  stars  were  seen  through  the  phantom, 
As  he  feebly  raised  his  voice. 
He  is  a  messenger  of  death; 
His  speech  presaged  of  the  grave! 
Seek  peace,  O  chief  of  warlike  Erin, 
Or  flee  over  Lena  from  the  sea." 
"  Connal  heard  his  voice ! " 
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Said  the  dauntless  chief  of  Erin, 

"  Though  the  stars  were  seen  through  the  shade  ! 

Mac-Colgar  who  desirest  peace, 

Nought  hast  thou  heard  but  the  wind. 

Or  the  noise  of  the  brawling  brooks. 

If  Crugal  did  indeed  appear, 

Why  didst  thou  not  force  him  hither  ? 

Didst  thou  question  him  about  his  cave. 

About  the  aerial  wanderer's  abode  ? 

Words  might  be  extorted  by  the  sword, 

Even  all  the  knowledge  that  he  had. 

But  small  must  be  his  knowledge,  Connal : 

He  was  here  this  very  day; 

Slow  was  his  step  and  weak  was  he. 

Who  could  tell  him  of  our  deaths  ?" 

"  Ghosts  travel  on  the  clouds," 
Said  Connal  of  great  sense ; 
••'  The  brave  deceased  are  seen  on  wind ; 
They  dwell  in  mountain  caves ; 
In  their  rest  they  talk  of  the  future. 
And  discourse  of  the  deaths  of  men." 

"  And  let  theiji  talk  of  the  deaths  of  men — 
Of  every  man  but  the  chief  of  Erin  : 
I  will  never  flee  from  Swaran. 
If  I  must  fall,  my  tomb  shall  rise 
Beside  the  dashing  waves  with  songs. 
The  hunter  will  shed  many  a  tear, 
And  sorrow  will  surround  Bragall, 
The  lovely  dame  of  highest  breast. 
I  dread  not  death  but  flight : 
Fingal  has  seen  me  victor. 
Shadowy  ghost  of  the  pointed  clifis, 
Show  thyself  to  me  without  delay; 
Come  on  a  beam  of  heaven  ; 
Let  me  see  my  doom  in  thy  hand  : 
Yet  will  not  I  flee  from  Swaran, 
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Thou  ghostly,  unsubstantial  form. 

Mac-Colgar,  rise  and  strike 

The  painted  shield  of  loud  alarms. 

It  hangs  above,  between  two  spears. 

Let  the  valiant  warriors  straight  arise, 

Amidst  the  conflicts  and  battles  of  Erin, 

Though  long  in  coming  hither 

Is  Fingal,  from  the  land  of  wind. 

Let  us,  O  Connal,  fight, 

Though  we  fall  by  the  enemy's  sword." 

The  sound  spread  far  on  the  ascent  : 
The  valiant  warriors  rose  and  armed, 
As  break  the  dark-blue  waves 
When  ocean  rages  in  a  storm. 
They  stood,  numerous,  on  the  heath. 
Like  oaks  with  all  their  produce  decked, 
When  blows  a  freezing  wind, 
Dry  foliage  rustling  through  the  vale. 

The  sides  of  the  clouds  became  gray  on  Cromla  ; 
Day  trembled  on  the  edge  of  the  sea ; 
Blue  mist  swam  along  the  hills. 
And  hid  the  host  of  Inisfal. 
"  Rise  quickly  at  my  signal," 
The  captain  of  the  brown-shields  said ; 
"  Rise,  ye  sons  of  sea-laved  Lochlan  : 
Erin  has  retired  from  the  mount. 
Pursue  through  the  vale  of  Lena ; 
Go,  Morlav,  to  Cormac's  house  ; 
Let  them  yield  to  victorious  Swaran, 
Ere  they  fall  into  the  grave  by  his  sword. 
And  a  woful  tale  be  whispered  through  Erin." 

They  rose,  like  a  swarm*  from  the  main 
When  a  billow  sweeps  the  strand. 
The  noise  of  the  host  was  like  a  thousand  rills, 
When  in  loved  Cona  they  meet, 

*  A  swarm  of  sea-fowls. 
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In  the  rugged  dell,  and  burst  from  niglit* 
Into  the  light  of  the  resplendent  sun. 
As  moves  a  shade  of  dusky  gloom 
On  tranquil  autumn's  hazy  fields, 
So  gloomy,  dark,  moved  closely  on 
Innumerous  Lochlan,  still  and  slow. 
Like  a  chafed  boar  on  a  mountain's  brow. 
Advanced  in  his  arms  the  high-king  of  swords : 
On  the  hero's  side  appeared  a  shield. 
Like  a  meteor  on  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
When  the  world  is  silent,  dark  and  void: 
The  wayfarer  trembling  eyes  askance 
The  frowning  ghost  behind  the  beam. 

The  clouded  mount  was  seen  afar, 
And  the  tall  oaks  that  on  it  grew  : 
A  blast  from  the  heaving  sea 
Removed  the  settled  mist; 
Erin's  valorous  sons  appeared. 
Like  cliffs  in  oar-cut  waves, 
When  the  mariner  strays  beyond  his  ken, 
And  he  is  sad  for  the  changed  sky. 

"  Proceed,  Morlav,  with  speed," 
Said  billowy  Lochlan's  king ; 
"  Offer  peace  to  those  worsted  men  : 
Yonder  they  are  round  the  face  of  the  hills. 
Offer  the  terms  we  grant  to  kings, 
When  bow  their  heads  beneath  our  swords, 
Wlien  their  heroes  have  fallen  in  strife, 
And  tender  maidens  wail." 

Tall  Morlav,  son  of  Sador,  came, 
By  long  and  stately  strides, 
And  spoke  to  Erin's  noble  prince. 
Amidst  an  assembly  of  the  mighty  chiefs. 
"  Take  peace  from  Swaran,  and  give  tribute," 
Said  the  warrior  of  speech  unsmooth  :+ 

*  Darkness.  f  Very  rough. 
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"  Accept  the  peace  we  grant  to  kings. 
When  their  bands  have  fallen  in  war. 
Yield  Erin  of  many  streams  and  greens, 
Thy  wife,  and  the  slim  dog  of  the  deer — 
Fair  Bragall  of  beauteous  breast. 
And  Luat  that  outstrips  the  wind. 
Surrender  these ;  for  weak  is  thine  arm  : 
Submit ;  be  not  stubborn  ;  and  live." 

"  Tell  thou  to  brown-shielded  Swaran, 
I  never  yielded,  and  I  never  will ; 
I  will  give  the  ocean  to  the  chief. 
Or  graves  to  his  bands  in  Erin ; 
That  day  shall  not  come  for  ever. 
That  shall  bring  my  bright  love  north ; 
And  never,  on  Lochlan's  hills,  shall  flee 
A  stag  of  the  chase  from  Luat." 

"  Foolish  ruler  of  the  great  car," 
Said  Morlav,  "  wilt  thou  resist  that  king 
"Whose  fleet  (from  his  own  forests*)  could  carry  c 
The  isle  for  which  the  strife  began  : 
So  little  is  Erin  of  verdant  hills 
To  the  ocean  jirince  in  his  wrath." 

"  In  words  I  yield  to  Morlav  ; 
My  sword  shall  yield  to  none : 
Erin  shall  be  under  the  sway  of  Cormac 
As  long  as  the  breath  is  in  Cudulin. 
Connal,  first  of  mighty  men, 
Thou  hast  heard  the  demands  of  Morlav ; 
And  art  thou  still  for  peace, 
Thou  breaker  of  strong  shields  ? 
Airy  shade  of  Crugal, 
Thou  needst  not  frighten  me  with  death : 
I  will  gladly  fall  into  the  lightless  house. 
Amidst  the  solace  of  extolling  songs. 
Take  up,  ye  race  of  valiant  Erin, 

*  Jlade  of  timber  from  his  own  forests. 
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And  smite  the  invaders  from  Lochlan, 
As  the  spirits  that  descend  from  heaven." 
Then  shouting,  dark,  grim-looking,  close 
They  marched  along  the  shaded  plain, 
Like  mist  in  a  vale  of  deepest  gloom, 
When  pours  a  sudden  storm 
On  tranquil,  sunny  fields. 
In  arms  went  on  renowned  Cudiilin, 
Like  a  ghost  of  heaven  before  a  cloud. 
Clothed  with  a  fiery  robe  of  meteors, 
Each  mighty  wind  in  his  enormous  hand. 
Above  stood  Carril  in  the  grove. 
He  first  the  stirring  trumpet  sounds. 
Then  fires  the  spirits  of  the  host 
With  the  inflaming  battle-song. 

"  Where,"  the  tuneful  mouth  began, 
"  Where,  O  Crugal,  liest  thou  ? 
Thou  art  stretched  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
Thy  new-built  house  without  the  fragrant  shell ! 
Sad  is  the  tearful  wife  of  Crugal, 
A  stranger  in  the  mournful  hall. — 
Who  is  that  on  the  heath,  like  a  light, 
Before  the  gloomy  front  of  the  foe  ? 
Who  but  Dogrena  of  graceful  locks. 
The  fair-necked  spouse  of  Crugal  ? 
Her  hair  behind  her  on  the  wind  ; 
Red  is  her  eye,  and  shrill  her  voice. 
'  Pale  lies  Crugal  on  the  path  of  the  deer ; 
In  some  dark  cave  abides  his  shade. 
In  nightly  rest  my  ear  receives 
His  weak  and  hollow  voice, 
Like  a  bee  that  hums  around  a  stone, 
Or  a  buzzing  fly  at  twilight  tide.' 
But  Dogrena  is  fallen  like  a  cloud 
Of  Ardven,  on  a  summer  morn  : 
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A  sword  of  Lochlan  pierced  her  tender  breast : 
The  loved  of  many  chiefs  is  dead  ! 
Thy  darling,  Carber,  is  fallen, 
The  blooming  bough  of  youth  !" 
Carber  heard  the  dismal  tale, 
And  rushed  along  like  a  whale. 
He  saw  his  daughter  dead, 
And  straightway  dashed  through  the  host, 
His  blade  encounters  Lochlan's  host ; 
The  battle  flames  from  wing  to  wing. 
As  many  winds  in  a  great  forest 
On  wavy  Lochlan's  hills — 
As  many  fires  in  high  pine-woods 
On  separate  mountains  in  the  land  of  ships ; 
So  loud  and  mangled,  numerous,  and  vast, 
Fell  the  van  of  the  hosts  beneath  the  steel. 
Cudulin  hewed  down  men  like  thistles  ; 
Erin  was  sinking  under  Swaran. 
Curach  fell  by  his  unsparing  hand, 
And  the  formidable  champion  Carber : 
Morlan  lies  in  everlasting  rest : 
Thou,  Coilte,  hast  gasped  in  death ; 
Thy  snowy  breast  is  stained  with  gore, 
Thy  yellow  locks  outspread  on  earth. 
In  the  very  spot  where  the  hero  fell 
Had  he  often  spread  his  feast : 
There  had  he  often  played  on  the  harp, 
When  his  grayhounds  barked  around, 
And  the  youths  of  the  narrow  vale 
Were  preparing  the  bow  for  the  chase. 
The  valiant  Swaran  still  advanced. 
Like  raging  flood  from  desert  hills. 
When  yield  the  banks  before  its  force. 
And  earns  are  borne  along  the  vale. 
Against  him  brave  Cudulin  stood. 
Like  the  lofty  cloud-capt  Crochmore  : 
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The  winds  conteud  around  his  head, 
And  towering  firs  that  clothe  his  sides, 
While  hailstones  beat  against  his  crags ; 
The  rock  stands  firmly  in  his  strength. 
And  shelters  Cona's  tranquil  vale. 
So  did  the  dauntless  Cudulin 
Shelter  the  host  of  Erin  : 
As  rills  that  gush  from  mountain  springs. 
So  round  the  hero  sjjouted  blood ; 
But  Erin  sank  on  the  disastrous  field 
As  snow  in  heath  beneath  the  sun. 

"  Sons  of  Erin,"  said  pale-faced  Crunial, 
"  Lochlan  follows  in  pursuit ; 
Why  stand  like  reeds  against  a  surge  ? 
Flee  quick  to  the  heights  of  the  deer." 
He  fled  as  a  stag  in  the  wilderness, 
His  spear  like  a  staff  at  his  side. 
Few  followed  the  course  of  panic, 
AVith  Crumal  of  the  dastardly  deed. 
They  fell  contending  with  the  foe, 
Round  Lena's  heathy  rock. 

On  the  famous  car  of  transparent  stones 
Appeared  on  high  the  leader  of  Erin, 
Slaughtering  the  warriors  of  the  north. 
Thus  he  addressed  the  generous  Counal : 
"  0  Connal,  first  of  men, 
Who  trained  to  deeds  of  death  my  arm, 
Though  Erin's  race  has  fled. 
We  will  still  maintain  the  conflict. 
Carril  of  former  times. 
Conduct  my  friends  to  yonder  mount ; 
Stand  thou,  O  Connal,  near  my  sword. 
That  we  may  protect*  their  flight." 
Connal  leaped  into  the  splendid  car : 
The  heroes'  shields  were  seen  above, 

*  Gael,  keep  from  loss. 
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Like  the  moon  when  dark  in  gloom, 
Proud  sister  of  the  constellations, 
When  she  travels  dun  from  the  east, 
And  evil  change  is  on  the  minds*  of  men. 
Sifadda  struggled  up  the  steep, 
And  Dusronnal  of  fleet  pace. 
Behind  them  moved  the  band 
Like  waves  around  a  whale. 

Now  on  high-sided  Cromla's  brow 
Stood,  sad  and  distant,  Erin's  sons, 
Like  a  forest  burnt  to  the  stocks, 
Beneath  a  rapid,  nightly  wind  ; 
Dark,  scorched,  and  far  apart  they  stand. 
Without  a  leaflet's  sound  around. 
Cudiilin  stood  beneath  an  oak. 
Silent,  with  sorrowful  eye, 
The  wind  raising  his  spreading  locks, 
AVhen  the  scout  of  the  sea  arrived, 
Morau  the  son  of  Fili  the  bard. 
"  The  fleet,  the  fleet  at  length  appears. 
From  the  spacious  land  of  mountains  dark. 
And  peerless  Fingal  leads. 
The  breaker  of  the  brown  shields. 
The  waves  are  foaming  round  the  prows  ; 
The  masts  with  sails  are  like  mountain  grove; 
Surrounded  with  many  clouds. 

"  Blow,  O  wind,"  Cudiilin  said, 
"  From  the  charming,  misty  land  of  the  sea  : 
To  the  death  of  thousands  come, 
Renowned  king  of  Selma. 
Thy  sails,  my  friend,  are  to  me 
Like  morning's  beams  from  clouds ; 
Thy  fleet,  like  the  light  of  heaven  ; 
Thou  thyself,  like  a  mighty  meteor 
That  shines  afar  by  night. — 


0  Connal,  counsellor  of  chiefs, 

How  grateful  are  our  friends  in  grief ! — 

The  night  is  gathering  around — 

Where  now  are  Fingal's  ships  ? 

Let  us  sit  beneath  the  murk, 

And  wait  for  the  new  moon  and  the  stars."* 

The  wind  came  down  upon  the  wood ; 
The  cascades  of  the  mountains  roared ; 
Rain  descended  on  Cromla's  heath ; 
Red  stars  looked  t  through  the  clouds. 
Mournful,  on  the  brink  of  a  brook, 
Sat  the  leader  of  Erin's  chiefs, 
Connal  Mac-Colgar  at  his  hand, 
And  Carril  of  bygone  time. 

"  Unhappy  is  thy  hand,  Cudulin," 
Said  Mac-Shema  of  prowess  great, 
"  Unhappy  is  thy  hand,  Cudulin, 
Since  thou  hast  slain  thy  friend. 
Ferde,  generous  son  of  Amun, 
How  great  was  my  loA'e  to  thee." 
""Wherefore,  Cudulin  Mac-Shema, 
Fell  the  breaker  of  the  brown  shields?" 

"  I  remember,"  said  the  veteran  Connal, 
"  The  estimable  son  of  noble  Amun. 
Tall  was  he,  and  beautiful  his  hue, 
Like  the  bow  of  the  shower  on  high." 

"  Ferde  came  hither  from  Alban 
The  worthy  lord  of  many  vales. 
In  Muri's  hall  he  learned  the  sword ; 
He  became  my  familiar  friend  ; 

1  followed  the  chase  with  the  hero ; 
We  lay  together  on  the  heath. 

Fair  Dedgal  was  the  spouse  of  Carber, 

Lord  of  the  plains  of  Ardven  in  UUin : 

Tlie  light  of  beauty  was  her  portion  ; 

*  i.e.  The  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  f  CTael.  peeped. 
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Her  heart  was  a  dwelling  of  pride. 
She  loved  the  handsome  youth, 
Mac-Amun  of  noblest  mind. 

'  Carber,'  said  the  soft-handed  dame, 
'  Give  half  the  cattle  to  me  ; 
I  must  leave  thy  hall,  vain  man ; 
Carber,  give  me  my  share.' 
'  Let  Mac-Shema,'  Carber  replied, 
'  Divide  thee  the  herd  on  the  heath. 
Beauteous  woman  of  graceful  steps, 
Let  me  never  see  thee  more. — 
His  soul  is  a  seat  of  justice — 
Fair  branch  of  pride,  adieu.' 
I  went  and  divided  the  herd ; 
A  snow-white  bull  remained ; 
I  gave  that  bull  to  Carber, 
The  resentment  of  the  fair  arose. 

'  Mac-Amun,'  softly  said  the  dame, 
'  Cudulin  has  pained  my  soul : 

I  must  hear,  O  chief,  of  his  death. 

Else  I  will  lifeless  lie  on  Lubar. 

My  ghost  shall  haunt  thy  restless  eyes ; 

Mine  anger,  beloved,  shall  abide. 

Do  thou  cut  off  Cudulin, 

Or  leave  me  unhonoured  on  earth ! ' 

'  White  hand,'  said  the  gallant  youth, 

'  Why  should  I  put  to  death  Mac-Shema  ? 

Cudulin  is  my  bosom  friend ; 

Why,  fair  one,  should  I  raise  the  sword?' 

Three  days  she  wept  profuse  ; 

On  the  fourth,  the  youth  took  up  his  shield. 

'  I  will  fight  with  my  chosen  friend  ; 

But  may  I  be  the  first  to  fall. 

Could  I  behold,  while  wandering  lone 

Upon  the  heath,  Cudulin's  tomb.' 

We  fought  on  the  field  of  Muri ; 


And  our  blades  avoided  wounds. 

Their  backs  grated  on  our  helmets, 

And  shields  of  dark-blue  boss. 

Dedgal  stood  grinning  nigh. 

She  hastily  said  to  Ferde, 

'  Weak  in  thy  grasp  is  the  spear ; 

Weak  thy  weapon,  weak  thy  youth ; 

Steel  does  not  befit  thine  age  : 

Yield  the  victory  to  brave  Mac-Shema. 

The  chief  is  like  a  rock  on  Mahnor.' 

Tears  started  from  his  eyes. 

As  he  faltering  said  to  me : 

'  Cudulin,  raise  thy  shield ; 

Defend  thyself,  O  hero. 

It  deeply  grieves  my  soul, 

0  mighty-man,  to  shed  thy  blood  ;' 

1  sighed,  as  a  blast  in  a  cave ; 
My  sharp-edged  steel  rose  high ; 
The  light  of  battle  fell ; 

Ferde  lies  in  the  grave. 

Unhappy  is  thine  arm,  Cudulin, 

Since  thou  hast  slain  the  manly  youth." 

"  Sad  is  the  tale,  chief  of  the  car," 
Said  Carril  of  elegiac  strains. 
"  It  sends  back  my  emulating  soul 
To  times  now  long  gone  by, 
To  days  that  passed  of  old. 

"  Oft  have  I  heard  the  tale  of  Comal, 
Who  pierced  the  friend  he  loved. 
Yet  success  attended  his  arms, 
In  the  contests  of  warring  heroes. 
Comal  was  a  native  of  Alban ; 
The  chief  was  lord  of  many  hills ; 
Of  thousand  streamlets  drank  his  deer ; 
His  dogs  were  heard  on  a  thousand  mountains. 
Mild  as  a  virgin's  was  his  face  ; 
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The  death  of  heroes  was  his  mighty  arm. 

He  loved  a  maid,  and  peerless  was  she, 

The  daughter  of  Comluch  of  cups  and  spoils. 

A  sunbeam  was  she  among  women ; 

Her  locks  were  blacker  than  a  raven ; 

Swift  were  her  hounds  in  the  chase  ; 

Her  bowstring  sounded  on  the  mountains. 

On  Comal  dwelt  her  thoughts  ; 

Often  met  their  eyes  in  love ; 

Their  hands  were  joined  on  the  hills  ; 

Sweet  were  their  whispers  in  secret. 

But  Grumal  loved  the  fair ; 

The  lord  of  cloudy  Ardven. 

He  watched  her  course  when  alone, 

The  rival  of  blue-shielded  Comal. 

"  One  day,  returning  weary  from  the  chase, 

When  mist  concealed  them  from  their  friends, 

Comal  and  the  gentle  damsel  met 

In  Ronan's  cave,  beside  the  waves. 

The  haunt  of  Comal  from  the  chase  : 

There  were  hung  his  mighty  arms, 

A  hundred  rustless  shields, 

A  hundred  helms  of  tempered  steel. 

'  Rest  here,'  thus  spoke  the  youth, 

'  Galvin  of  fairest  hue. 
Thou  light  that  art  seldom  here  : 
I  see  a  hart  upon  the  height ; 
I  go,  but  I  will  soon  return.' 
'  I  dread  the  foe,'  replied  the  maid, 
'  I  fear  inglorious  Grumal : 
Dear  to  him  is  Ronan's  cave. 
But  I  will  tarry  among  the  arms. 
Till  thy  return  from  the  chase.' 
He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora. 
To  try  the  constancy  of  his  love. 
She  clothed  herself  with  arms. 


And  sought,  with  hurried  pace,  the  shore. 
He  saw,  and  thought  it  was  a  foe ; 
His  heart  beat  strong  against  his  side ; 
His  ruddy  colour  turned  to  wan. 
And  dusky  dimness  seized  his  eyes ; 
He  drew  the  bow  with  all  his  might ; 
An  arrow  straight  flew  from  the  string ; 
His  loved  Galvin  fell  in  her  blood. 
He  came,  with  stejas  and  aspect  wild. 
And  called  the  daughter  of  Comluch  of  ships — 
No  answer  from  hill  or  mount. 
'  Where  art  thou,  lovely  maid  ? 
Charming  fair  with  heavy  locks  V 
Her  heart  was  meanwhile  throbbing 
Round  the  dart  that  had  left  his  hand. 
'  Daughter  of  Comluch,  is  it  thou  ? ' 
And  straightway  sunk  upon  her  neck. 
A  hunter  found  the  youthful  pair 
On  the  haunt  of  deer,  beside  the  waves. 
*  *  *  * 

Dark  were  his  days  for  his  love  ; 
Many  were  his  steps  round  her  grave. 
A  hostile  fleet  came  from  the  north ; 
He  fought,  and  routed  the  invaders. 
He  sought  for  death  throughout  the  host ; 
But  who  could  break  his  steel  ? 
He  flung  on  earth  his  dark-blue  shield ; 
A  merciless  arrow  found  his  breast. 
He  sleeps,  Galvin,  at  thy  side, 
Where  winds  contend  upon  the  main. 
The  mariner  sees  the  tombs  of  both, 
As  he  bounds  on  the  heaving  waves." 
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FINGAL, 

AN   EPIC   POEM. 


DUAN   III. 


SYNOPSIS. 


CuDULiN  requests  Carril  to  continue  his  songs.  The  bard  accordingly  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  Fingal  in  Lochlan,  at  the  death  of  Aganecca.  It 
is  now  dawn.  Calmar  arrives,  and  informs  them  that  he  heard  the  Scan- 
dinavians advancing.  He  advises  them  to  retire,  declaring  that  he  alone 
■will  oppose  the  enemy.  Cudulin  resolves  to  accompany  him.  Calmar 
dies.  Swaran,  descrying  the  fleet  of  the  Caledonians,  returns  to  oppose 
Fingal.  Cudulin,  ashamed  to  appear  before  the  latter,  withdraws  to 
Cromla.  The  Scandinavians  and  Caledonians  encounter.  The  latter 
vanquish.  Fingal  commends  the  conduct  of  Oscar,  and  gives  him  some 
counsel.  He  and  Fillan  are  sent  to  observe  the  enemy  during  the  night. 
Goul  desires  the  chief  command  in  the  next  battle.  Fingal  at  once 
accedes. 

"  Pleasing  to  me  are  the  words  of  melody," 
Said  Cudulin  of  graceful  mien ; 
"  Pleasing  are  tales  of  by-gone  time  ; 
Like  the  balmy  dew  of  morn  serene 
On  the  groves  and  heights  of  the  roe, 
When  rises  slow  the  sun 
On  the  silent  slopes  of  the  mountains  gray ; 
Unruffled  lies  the  distant  lake, 
So  blue  and  tranquil  in  the  vale. 
Carril,  raise  again  thy  voice. 
That  joyful  arose  in  my  hall, 
When  Fingal  of  bossy  shield 
Glowed  at  his  ancestors'  deeds." 

"  Fingal,  dweller  among  battles," 
Said  Carril  of  sweetest  lays, 
"  Many  are  thy  martial  feats  : 
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By  thy  wrath  fell  Lochlan  of  ships, 

When  thy  cheek  was  bare  as  a  maid's. 

When  they  beheld  his  beardless  face, 

At  first  they  laughed  at  the  youth: 

But  they  died  by  his  hand  in  fight. 

His  strength  like  heathy  Loira's  flood  ; 

Like  thousand  streams  were  his  dreadful  heroes 

Around  the  chief  in  war. 

They  captured  rugged  Lochlan's  king, 

And  then  restored  him  to  his  ship. 

Rage  swelled  in  his  savage  heart ; 

The  death  of  the  youth  dwelt  dark 

In  the  vindictive  prince's  soul : 

None  had  ever  vanquished  Starne 

In  such  a  conflict,  save  Fingal  alone. 

"  The  chief  sat  in  his  hall  alone. 
In  stranger  land  of  highest  wood. 
At  length  he  called  for  gray-haired  Snivan, 
And  softly  spoke  with  guile, 
(Snivan  who  chanted  his  incantations 
Round  Lodin's  cromlec*  on  its  hill ; 
When  the  ghostly  pillar  heard  his  words, 
They  said  the  flight  of  his  friends  was  stayed.) 
'  Snivan  of  hoary  locks,' 
Said  Starne  of  bucklers  brown, 
'  Proceed  to  the  hills  of  Ardven, 
To  Selma  laved  by  the  waves. 
And  tell  to  Fingal  the  king. 
The  brightest  among  his  thousand  chiefs, 
I  will  give  him  the  maid  of  melodious  voice, 
The  loveliest  that  ever  heaved  soft  breast ; 
Her  polished  arm  is  as  white 
As  the  foam  on  the  face  of  the  sea ; 
Mild  is  the  soul  of  the  dark-haired  fair. 
Let  the  king  come  hither  quickly ; 

*  Or,  altar. 
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Let  the  invincible  hero  come 

For  the  damsel  of  secret  steps.' 

"  Gray-haired  Snivan  came ; 

Fingal  departed  with  a  band  : 

His  burning  soul  before  him  flew 

To  the  long-haired  fair  of  the  north. 

'  All  hail,'  the  gloomy  Starne  said, 

'  Great  king  of  hills,  all  hail. 

Welcome,  ye  who  surround  him, 

Race  of  the  region  of  lofty  hills. 

Three  days  within  this  hall 

Partake  of  the  feast  and  hear  the  song ; 

Three  days  among  fierce  boars  and  deer 

Pursue  the  chase  through  hill  and  dale. 

The  beauteous  maid  will  hear  your  praise, 

As  she  sits  in  her  secret  place.' 

"  His  cruel  soul  designed  their  death, 
While  he  gave  the  shell  and  noble  feast. 
But  the  king  suspected  his  wrath  ; 
He  therefore  kept  his  arms  and  spear ; 
Wherefore  the  men  of  death  were  terrified, 
And  fled  from  the  eye  of  the  king. 
The  voice  of  mirth  was  raised  around  ; 
They  heard  the  cheering  sound  of  chords  ; 
The  poets  sung  of  glorious  war, 
And  of  the  High-bosom,  Fingal's  beloved. 
Ullin,  the  orator  of  the  king. 
The  tuneful  minstrel  of  echoing  Cona, 
Praised  the  daughter""'  of  woody  Lochlan, 
And  the  chief  of  gloomy  Morven. 
The  maid  of  Lochlan  heard  the  music  ; 
She  silently  left  her  secret  chamber, 
And  came  towards  them  in  her  beauty. 
Like  the  young  moon  arising  from  clouds. 
Loveliness  like  light  arrayed  her ; 

*  Or,  the  maid. 


Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs. 
The  modest  maid  beheld  the  king ; 
She  slowly  heaved  a  sigh  ; 
Her  blue  eye  had  gazed  in  secret 
On  the  king  of  gray-hilled  Morven. 

"  The  third  day,  as  the  beams  from  the  east 
Were  shining  on  the  wood  of  boars, 
The  dark-browed  Starne  went  forth, 
And  Fingal  of  shields  and  wounds. 
Half  the  day  they  spent  in  the  chase  ; 
The  spear  of  Selma  was  bathed  in  blood. 

"  The  noble  daughter  of  Starne  came, 
Her  blue  eye  in  a  flood  of  tears ; 
The  virgin  came  with  tender  voice 
To  the  gallant  king  of  Morven. 
'  Fingal,  descendant  of  ancient  chiefs. 
Confide  not  in  the  wrathful  Starne  :* 
His  host  is  hid  on  yonder  mount. 
In  arms,  beneath  that  dusky  wood. 
Avoid,  O  king,  the  wood  of  death. 
O  hero  from  the  land  of  groves, 
Remember  the  AVhite-haud  of  chiefs ; 
Save  from  her  sire  the  snowy-bosomed  maid, 
O  king  of  sea-bound  Morven.' 
"With  unconcern  the  youth  went  on, 
His  warriors  in  steel  at  his  side. 
The  waylayers  he  quickly  slew ; 
Heathy  Gormal  echoed  far. 

"  Opposite  the  hall  of  the  feast. 
The  people  gathered  from  the  chase  ; 
The  cruel  Starne  came  with  his  spear. 
His  sable  brows  like  clouds  on  waves. 
His  eyes  like  meteors  red. 
'  Come  hither,'  said  savage  Starne, 
'  Aganecca  of  smoothest  speech  : 

*  Gael,  tlie  wrath  of  Staiiie. 
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Thy  warning  was  not  vain  to  Fingal : 

His  hands  are  stained  with  our  people's  blood.' 

"  She  came  with  swollen  eye  in  tears, 
Her  beauteous  locks  hanging  loose, 
Her  bosom  heaving  heavy  sighs, 
So  white  as  foam  of  falling  streams. 
Starne  pierced  her  side  with  steel ; 
She  sunk  like  a  wreath  of  snow 
Which  rolls  from  heathy  Lelac's  steep, 
While  dusky  hills  resound  afar — • 
When  every  wood  and  height  is  still. 
And  echo  swims  along  the  vale. 

"  Fingal  beheld  his  men, 
And  straight  his  men  arose  in  arms. 
They  fought  like  struggling  billows  ; 
Lochlan  was  routed  in  the  storm. 
He  took  up  the  pale-hued  maid, 
The  gentle  fair  of  mildest  mind. 
He  launched  his  fleet  upon  the  deep; 
Her  tomb  is  seen  on  Ardven's  plain ; 
The  waves  flow  round  her  lightless  home  !" 

"  All  hail,  O  fair  one,  to  thy  soul,"* 
Cudiilin  strong  of  hand  rejoined, 
"  All  hail  to  the  sweet-voiced  bard, 
And  to  the  chief  of  whom  he  sung. 
How  mighty  was  the  king  in  youth  ! 
How  dreadful  in  old  age  his  sword  ! 
By  his  prowess  Lochlan  shall  fall  again, 
The  sovereign  chief  of  the  woody  vales. 
Show  thy  rising  face  from  clouds, 
O  moon,  to  light  his  sails  : 
*,     If  any  mightier  spirit  of  heaven 
Now  sits  on  yonder  vapour  ; 
Turn  away  his  fleet  from  rocks, 
O  thou  that  ridest  on  the  storms."' 

*  i.  c.  Blest  be  thy  soul. 
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Thus  spoke  the  great  Cudiilin, 
Beside  the  noisy  torrent ;  * 
Calmar  wounded  arrived, 
]Mac-Matas,  pallid,  from  the  vale. 
lie  came  in  his  blood  from  battle  ; 
The  hero  leaned  upon  his  spear. 
Weak  from  the  conflict  was  his  hand  ; 
But  strong  meanwhile  was  his  soul. 

"  Welcome,  Mac-Matas,"  said  Connal, 
"  Welcome  art  thou  to  thy  friends. 
Why  burst  the  sigh  from  thy  breast, 
O  thou  who  didst  never  fear  ?  " 

"  No,  Connal,  and  I  never  will. 

0  thou  of  sharpest  steel. 
My  soul  delights  in  war ; 

1  joy  in  the  din  of  battling  hosts. 
I  am  of  a  warlike  race  ; 

My  fathers  dreaded  not  hundreds. 

Cormar  was  the  first  of  my  tribe  ; 

lie  rejoiced  in  the  storms  of  billows  ; 

Swiftly  sailed  his  sable  skiff, 

When  he  went  with  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

A  spirit  once  disturbed  the  night ; 

The  dark  seas  swelled  and  cliffs  resounded  ; 

The  wind  drove  clouds  along,  and  meteors 

Shone  on  the  face  of  the  waves. 

He  feared,  and  returned  to  the  shore  : 

He  was  ashamed  because  he  had  feared, 

And  straightway  sought  the  deep  again, 

To  seek  the  spectre  dread. 

Three  youths  his  vessel  steered  ; 

He  stood  with  naked  sword. 

The  dusky  mist  on  the  haunt  of  ships 

The  valiant  chief  sought  with  his  sword  ; 

With  his  vreapon  he  sought  the  shade. 

f  Gael,  the  noise  of  a  torreitt,  i.  e.  the  very  noisy  torrent. 
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As  he  approached  the  ghostly  form, 

The  aerial  spirit  fled ; 

The  stars  and  tranquil  moon  appeared. 

"  Bold  as  my  ancestors  am  I; 
Calmar  is  worthy  of  the  brave. 
Danger  flies  the  uplifted  sword ; 
The  bold  are  those  who  win. 
But  ye,  O  sons  of  generous  Erin, 
Retire  from  Lena's  bloody  heath  : 
Gather  together  what  survives 
To  the  king  of  martial  heroes  ; 
I  heard  Lochlau  advance  in  arms. 
Let  me  take  in  hand  the  conflict ; 
My  words  shall  be  loud  as  a  storm  ; 
They  will  think  that  thousands  come. 
Mac-Shema,  do  thou  remember  me  ; 
Preserve  the  memory  of  lifeless  Calmar. 
When  Fingal  has  conquered  on  the  field, 
Let  a  stone  preserve*  my  name  ; 
Let  future  generations  hear 
Of  famous  Calmar's  renown. 
His  mother  from  the  mountain  pass 
Shall  view  his  tomb  with  joy." 

"  Mac-Matas,"  answered  the  chief, 
"  I  never  left  thee  and  I  never  will  ; 
I  delight  in  the  perils  of  war. 
I  never  fled,  nor  will  I  now. 
Do  ye,  O  Connal  and  Carril 
Of  times  that  passed  of  old, 
Conduct  our  friends  across  the  heath, 
Erin's  heroes  of  famous  feats. 
When  the  din  of  battle  subsides. 
You  shall  find  lifeless  on  the  plain 
Two  champions  who  fell  together 
Among  thousands,  in  the  shock  of  hosts. 

*  Gael,  keep  from  oblivion. 
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Mac-Fili  of  the  bounding  steps, 
Run  over  Lena  to  the  sea ; 
Bid  the  king  of  Morven  quickly  come  ; 
Let  Fingal  hither  come  with  speed, 
Like  the  sun  when  the  storm  is  past. 
With  light  anew  to  men." 

Now  morn  rose  gray  on  Cromla's  heath  ; 
From  waves  to  hills  moved  the  sons  of  ships. 
Against  the  warriors  Calmar  stood : 
His  mighty  spirit  burned  in  vain  ; 
Wan  was  the  dauntless  chieftain's  hue. 
He  rested,  fainting,  on  his  father's  spear, 
That  spear  which  he  to  the  war 
Had  brought  from  Lara  of  valiant  men. 
When  the  soul  of  his  mother  was  sad. 
The  soul  of  the  lonely  Alcleda, 
Who  drooped  beneath  her  heavy  woes. 
He  grasped  the  spear,  but  slowly  sunk. 
Like  a  tree  that  yields  to  the  storm. 
Cudiilin  stood  alone  in  the  fight ; 
Like  a  rock  on  sands  the  hero  stood, 
A  rock  o'er  which  the  ocean  pours. 
Cold  billows  raging  on  its  sides. 
White  spray  around  its  lofty  top,'"^ 
While  cliffs  resound  from  heathy  heights. 

From  vapour  gray,  on  noisy  waves, 
Appear  the  white-sailed  ships. 
The  fleet  of  the  noble  Fingal ! 
High  as  a  dusky  wood  its  masts. 
Which  nod  alternate  on  the  deep. 
Swaran  saw,  from  the  haunt  of  wild  goats, 
And  returned  from  pursuing  Erin. 
As  rolls  the  ocean  from  the  shore, 
Round  the  hundred  echoing  Isles  of  Whales  ;t 
So  loud  and  fierce,  so  wide,  immense, 

*  Gael.  neck.  t  The  Orkneys. 
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Did  Lochlan  rush  against  the  king. 
But  stooping,  tearful,  sad,  and  slow. 
And  dragging  his  spear  behind, 
Cudiilin  sunk  in  the  distant  wood. 
Like  a  fire  upblazing  ere  it  dies. 
The  hero  mourned  the  friends  who  lay 
In  endless  sleep,  on  the  battle-field. 
And  he  dreaded  the  look  of  the  king 
Who  oft  had  greeted  him  from  war. 

"  Many  are  my  slaughtered  heroes, 
Erin's  chiefs,  of  graceful  mien, 
They  who  were  jovial  in  my  dwelling. 
When  rose  the  sound  of  drinking-horns. 
I  shall  not  see  their  steps  for  ever. 
On  the  heathy  hills  of  showers. 
Nor  hear  their  voices  at  the  chase. 
Beside  the  streams  of  the  deer. 
For  silent,  pale,  and  low  they  sleep ; 
In  darkness  lie  my  friends. 
Airy  forms  of  the  departed. 
Meet  Cudiilin  on  the  heath. 
When  Tura's  tree  bends  under  wind, 
And  sounds  unearthly  rise  around. 
Secret  and  far  remote  I  shall  lie, 
Unknown  to  orator  or  bard  : 
Nor  tomb  nor  stone  will  rise  for  me. 
On  any  coast  or  any  plain. 
Mourn;  for  I  am  with  the  dead, 
Bragall  of  beauteous  locks; 
Mourn,  for  my  renown  is  gone  !" 
Thus  soliloquized  the  chief. 
As  he  strode  across  the  hill. 

The  king  from  his  noble  ship 
Meanwhile  stretched  forth  his  spear. 
Whose  steel  resembled  the  flame 
Which  presages  death  on  the  field. 


When  sets  on  Malmor's  heath 
The  slender  meteor,  from  a  ghost : 
The  lonely  traveller  is  dismayed, 
The  moon  darkening  in  heaven. 

"  The  contest  is  past,"  said  the  king: 
"•  I  behold  the  work  of  the  strife. 
The  blood  of  my  friends,  on  the  grass. 
Mournful  is  thy  heath,  O  Lena; 
Sad  are  the  oaks  upon  Cromla: 
The  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  strength, 
Along  with  the  valiant  Mac-Shema. 
Fillan  and  Roine,  my  sons. 
Take  ye  the  trumpet  of  Fingal; 
Ascend  the  fiice  of  yonder  mount, 
And  call  to  the  lake  of  Torgal  * 
The  foe,  from  the  grave  of  Laudarg, 
The  chief  who  lived  of  old. 
Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  father, 
When  he  raises  the  battle  shout. 
Here  will  I  wait  for  the  mighty  hero; 
I  will  wait  for  Swaran  on  Lena. 
Let  the  warrior  come  alone. 
Or  with  all  his  bands  in  arms. 
Let  all  advance,  if  so  they  will : 
Declare  that  we  are  strong  and  dread." 

Red  Roine  went,  in  speed  like  lightning; 
Fillan  moved  like  autumn's  shades. 
Through  Lena's  valley  soon  was  heard 
The  horn  of  Fingal  by  the  sea-borne  race. 
As  the  mighty  ocean's  noisy  tide. 
When  it  ebbs  from  the  rugged  land  of  sn(nv,t 
So  strong,  so  fierce,  so  impetuous. 
Did  the  men  of  ships  descend ; 
Their  king  before  them  big  and  brave, 
In  the  direful  pride  of  shield  and  sword, 

*  Probably  Loujh  Esk.  f  Norway. 
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Wrath  burning  on  his  dark,  untimid*  face, 
His  eyes  like  meteors  in  a  storm. 

Fin  descried  the  bold  Mac-Starne, 
And  remembered  the  snowy  maid: 
When  fell  the  damsel,  Swaran  wept 
For  her  of  beauteous  cheeks. 
Melodious  Ulliu  approached  him, 
To  bid  him  to  the  feast  of  Fingal : 
For  dear  to  the  king  of  lofty  hills 
Was  the  memory  of  his  first  love. 

UUin  went,  with  aged  steps. 
And  spoke  to  Starne's  son: 
"  Mighty  man  from  the  distant  land. 
Who,  with  thine  armour  and  weapons,  art  like 
A  cliff  in  the  midst  of  the  deep, 
Come  hither  to  the  feast  of  chiefs; 
Spend  the  day  of  j^eace  in  joy : 
To-morrow  ye  shall  break  the  shields. 
And  fight  in  the  conflict  of  spears." 

"  This  day,"  Mac-Starne  said,  "this  very  day. 
Let  us  contend  with  the  spear: 
To-morrow  thy  king  shall  be  lifeless, 
While  Swaran  and  his  warriors  feast." 
"  To-morrow  let  the  hero  feast," 
The  King  of  Morven,  smiling,  said ; 
"  To-day  let  us  fight  in  battle, 
And  break  the  noble  shield. 
Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my  arm; 
Lift  thou,  great  Goul,  thy  sword ; 
Fergus,  draw  thy  twanging  string  ; 
Throw,  Fillan,  thy  mighty  lance. 
Lift  all  your  shields  on  high; 
Be  your  spears  like  the  messengers  of  death  ; 
Emulate  my  fame  and  me. 
And  equal  hundreds  in  the  fight." 

*  Stern. 
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As  hundred  winds  in  Morveu's  oaks, 
As  hundred  torrents  from  the  liills, 
As  clouds  that  darkly  move  along, 
As  ocean  pouring  on  the  shore; 
So  noisy,  vast,  and  dark  and  dread, 
Encountered  the  angry  hosts  on  Lena. 
The  closing  armies'  battle  shouts 
Resembled  thunder  of  a  stormy  night. 
When  burst  the  clouds  on  Coua's  vale. 
And  thousand  spirits  vehemently  shriek 
On  hollow,  whirling  wind. 

The  king  moved  swiftly  in  his  strength, 
Like  Treumore's  unsparing  ghost. 
When  he  comes  in  an  eddying  blast 
To  Morven,  the  land  of  his  loved  race : 
The  mountain  oaks  resound; 
The  rocks  before  him  fall; 
Through  meteors  he  himself  is  seen, 
As  huge  he  strides  from  knoll  to  knoll. 
Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father, 
As  he  vigorously  plied  his  sword : 
The  king  remembered  still  his  youth, 
When  first  he  strove  upon  the  field. 

Roine  went  on  like  a  fire  of  heaven;* 
And  Goul  was  wholly  dark; 
Fergus  advanced  like  a  blast; 
Fillan  moved  like  driving  mist; 
Ossian  resembled  a  rock; 
My  soul  exulted  in  the  king. 
Many  and  dismal  were  the  deaths 
Beneath  my  gleaming  blade. 
My  locks  were  not  then  so  gray; 
Nor  trembled  my  hand  with  age; 
The  sight  of  my  eyes  had  not  failed. 
And  my  foot  was  always  swift. 
*A  thunderbolt. 
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Who  could  narrate  tLe  deaths  by  tlie  men  ? 
Who,  the  feats  of  the  mighty  chiefs, 
While  the  matchless  king,  in  flaming  wrath. 
Wasted  Lochlan  down  the  field? 
Shout  on  shout  ascended  from  the  host 
Till  night  had  covered  all  the  land. 
Then  trembling,  faint,  and  pale,  like  deer 
Lochlan  met  on  Lena's  heath. 
We  sat  around  fine-stringed  harps. 
By  pleasant  Lubar's  gentle  stream. 
The  king  was  next  the  foe. 
Listening  to  the  tuneful  tales  of  the  bards: 
His  great  sires  were  in  the  song. 
And  other  ancient  heroes  fani'd. 
The  king  was  leaning  on  his  shield, 
The  blast  whistling  in  his  locks, 
His  thoughts  on  former  times, 
On  the  days  of  valiant  chiefs. 
Near  him,  resting  on  his  spear, 
Was  Oscar  of  the  dreadful  sword. 
His  eye  on  rugged  Morven's  king. 
Whose  deeds  his  soul  admired. 

"  Son  of  my  son,"  said  the  king, 
"  Young  Oscar  of  the  gallant  feats, 
I  beheld  thy  terrible  sword. 
And  greatly  rejoiced  for  my  kin. 
Emulate  the  fame  of  the  departed ; 
Be  thou  like  thy  forefathers  great. 
Like  Trenmore,  the  first  of  the  brave. 
And  Tradal  our  famous  sire. 
They  fought  with  valour  in  their  youth ; 
In  the  works  of  the  bards  they  are  praised. 
Be  thou  like  a  flood  against  the  proud ; 
To  the  weak  in  arms,  as  mild 
As  a  gale  on  a  grassy  plain. 
Such  was  the  martial  Trenmore, 
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And  Tradal,  prince  of  chiefs; 

Thus  did  I  always  act. 

My  arm  protected  the  injured; 

The  weak  grew  bold  beneath  my  steel. 

Never  seek  the  strife  of  blood, 

Nor  shun  it  on  the  battle-field. 

"  Fillau  and  brown-haired  Oscar, 
Youths  who  are  swift  in  the  race, 
Ascend  yon  rising  mount; 
Observe  the  course  of  Lochlau's  host : 
I  hear  them  move  afar. 
With  a  sound  like  distant  waves. 
Or  mountain  wood — Be  not  slow. 
Ere  they  launch  their  fleet  for  the  north, 
And  thus  escape  my  sword. 
Many  a  warrior  and  mighty  chief 
Of  Erin's  race,  are  dark  in  death; 
Lowly  lie  the  bulwarks  of  battle, 
The  dreadful  sons  of  Cromla." 

The  heroes  went,  in  aspect  dark, 
Like  a  cloud,  the  gelid  car  of  ghosts. 
When  the  race  of  the  air  come  forth 
To  frighten  nations  with  death. 

Then  Goul  Mac-Morni  slowly  rose. 
Like  a  distant  cliff  at  night  to  view. 
His  voice  like  a  mountain  flood, 
His  strong  spear  shining  to  its  point. 

"  Man  *  of  battles,"  said  the  chief, 
"  King  of  Morven,  of  shields  and  cups, 
Let  the  minstrels  sing  around, 
Of  Erin's  friends  of  daring  feats ; 
Sheath  thou,  O  king,  thy  blade; 
Give  the  people,  chief,  their  right. 
We  pine  away  without  renown, 
Thyself  breaking  every  shield. 

*  Gael.  mac. 
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When  morning  rises  on  the  land, 
Do  thou  behold  our  deeds  on  high; 
Let  Lochlan  feel,  along  the  coast. 
Another  fearless  sword  pursues. 
Then  bards  will  speak  of  me  also. 
Such  was  ever  the  custom 
Of  thy  mighty  sires  in  war; 
Such  was  thine  own  custom,  chief. 
In  the  hard  contests  of  the  spear." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  said  the  king, 
"  I  always  in  thy  fame  rejoice : 
Rule  thou  the  host  in  mortal  strife. 
Behind  thee  shall  be  the  formidable  spear. 
Raise,  raise  your  notes,  ye  sons  of  melody. 
And  close  my  eyelids  in  repose; 
Let  me  lie  down  by  the  sounding  waves 
To-night,  beneath  the  gusty  blasts; 
And  if  thou,  Aganecca,  art  near. 
Among  thy  people,  on  the  coast, 
Or  if  thou  sittest,  as  I  think. 
On  the  wind  around  their  masts. 
Come  thou,  O  white-hand,  to  my  dreams; 
Appear  before  me  while  I  sleep." 

Many  a  voice  and  tuneful  harp 
Arose  in  the  strife  of  songs : 
They  sung  the  achievements  of  the  king, 
And  those  of  the  hero's  race. 
At  times  was  heard  in  the  sweet  sound 
The  name  of  Ossian,  and  his  martial  feats: 
For  oft  I  fought  and  oft  I  won 
With  my  sjjear,  in  victorious  wars; 
Though  tearful,  weak,  and  blind, 
I  walk  to-day  with  decrepit  men. 
Great  Fingal,  I  shall  see  thee  no  more. 
Thyself  or  thy  warriors,  O  king! 
The  roe  now  grazes  on  thy  tomb! 
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O  King  of  Morven  of  verdant  hills, 
Let  thy  soul  be  glad  for  thy  fame, 
Round  Cona's  lofty  heights : 
Thou  shalt  be  deemed  the  first  of  men. 


FINGAL, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 
D  U  A  N    IV. 

SYNOPSIS. 

An  Address  to  Mala^^n.  Ossian  relates  his  adventures  in  Ireland,  when  he 
married  Evir-Allin,  the  mother  of  Oscar.  Her  ghost  appears,  and  informs 
him  that  their  son  was  attacked  hy  some  of  the  enemy.  Ossian  hastens 
to  his  relief.  The  enemy  retire.  Oscar  informs  Fingal  of  the  approach 
of  Swaran.  The  army  prepare  for  battle,  under  the  command  of  Goul. 
Fingal,  after  delivering  a  suitable  harangue,  withdraws  to  the  summit  of 
Cromla.  Ossian  and  Oscar  are  victorious  in  the  left  wing  ;  but  Goul  is 
hard  pressed  on  the  right  by  Swaran.  Fingal  sends  UUin  to  encourage 
him  with  a  battle  song.  Yet  he  is  forct- d  to  give  way.  Fingal  rallies 
those  who  fled.  Many  of  the  Scandinavians  fall.  Cudulin  wishes  to 
join  Fingal,  but  is  induced  to  desist  by  Connal.  Whereupon  he  sends 
Carril  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  His  desponding  reflections 
conclude  the  Duan. 

Who  comes  with  a  song  to  the  mount, 
Like  Lena's  bow  of  the  gentle  shower  ? 
It  is  the  maid  of  lovely  voice, 
The  white-handed  daughter  of  Toscar. 
Oft  hast  thou  heard  from  me  a  lay ; 
Oft  hast  thou  given  tears  of  beauty. 
Dost  thou  come  to  hear  the  wars  of  thy  people. 
The  actions  of  blue-mailed  Oscar  ? 
When  shall  sorrow  depart  from  Cona 
Of  the  torrents  of  loudest  sound  ? 
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j\Iy  days  have  been  passed  among  battles, 
And  my  age  is  sad  and  forlorn. 
Daughter  with  the  hand  like  snow, 
I  was  not  so  mournful  and  blind, 
I  was  not  so  gloomy  and  dark. 
When  Evir-AUin*  gave  her  love, 
The  charming  fair  with  auburn  locks, 
The  white-bosomed  daughter  of  Brian. 
A  thousand  heroes  sought  the  maid ; 
To  a  thousand  she  refused  her  hand : 
The  youths  of  the  sword  were  rejected ; 
For  fairer  in  her  eyes  was  Ossian. 

I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid 
To  great  Lego  of  sable  surge. 
Twelve  warriors  attended  my  steps, 
Sons  of  Morven  of  streams  and  hills. 
To  Brian  came  the  strangers. 
To  Brian  of  the  sounding  mail.  ' 

"  Whence,"  said  the  hospitable  chief, 
"  Are  the  steel-clad  youths  with  bright  weapons? 
Not  easy  to  win  is  the  maid 
Who  refused  the  blue-eyed  chiefs  of  Erin. — 
All  hail  to  the  captain  of  the  band, 
The  son  of  renowned  Fingal. 
Hajipy  the  maid  who  shall  be  thine. 
Mighty  hero  of  famous  deeds  : 
Though  twelve  daughters  were  mine, 
Thou  wouldst  have  thy  choice." 
lie  opened  the  chamber  of  the  maid, 
Evir-Allin  of  dark-brown  locks  : 
Joy  arose  in  our  souls. 
As  we  greeted  the  daughter  of  Brian  of  ships. 

Above,  on  the  moor  of  the  deer. 
Was  Cormac,  along  with  his  band. 
Eight  warriors  attended  the  chief, 

*  Al.  the  divine  or  admirable  Evir. 


Their  armour  glittering  in  the  sun. 
CoUa  and  Dura  of  wounds  were  there  ; 
Tag  and  the  valorous  Frestal ; 
Dora  of  uncontemptible*  deeds, 
And  Dalo,  the  bulwark  of  battles. 
Cormac  grasped  a  flaming  sword ; 
Graceful  was  his  mien  in  arms. 
Ossian  took  eight  mighty  men, 
Heroes  from  beyond  the  sea. 
There  was  Ullin  of  many  battles, 
And  martial  MuUo  of  daring  feats  ; 
Noble  Scallag  of  courteous  hand  ; 
Wrathful  Oglan ;  faultless  Cardal ; 
Duf  Mac-Rivin,  with  brow  of  death, 
Stood  on  the  hill  at  my  side ; 
And  why  should  Ogar  be  the  last, 
So  much  renowned  in  heathy  Ardven  ? 
Ogar  met  intrepid  Dalo  ; 

Face  to  face,  on  the  field  of  heroes. 
Fought  the  warriors,  like  winds 

On  a  raging  sea  with  foaming  waves. 
Ogar  remembered  his  dagger, 

A  weapon  he  used  with  skill. 

Nine  times  he  pierced  the  foe. 

The  storm  of  battle  turned. 

Three  times  I  broke  his  shield ; 

Thrice  Cormac  broke  his  spear. 

His  beauteous  head  fell  on  the  ground  ; 

His  people  straightway  fled. 

"Whoever,  O  maid,  would  have  told  me  then, 

As  I  vigorously  fought  in  light, 

That  I  should  be  blind,  decrepit,  sad. 

And  pass  my  nights  in  gloom  ; 

He  ought  to  be  clad  in  impenetrable  mail, 

Unrivalled  in  the  strife  of  swords. 
*  i.  c.  Valiant. 
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Now  on  Lena's  lightless  heath 
The  sound  of  music  died  away ; 
The  shifting  wind  blew  hard, 
Leaves  rustling  under  dark-red  trees.* 
On  lovely  Evir  dwelt  my  thoughts, 
When  she  appeared,  in  radiant  light, 
Her  soft,  blue  eye  bedimmed  with  tears. 
She  stood  on  the  edge  of  her  cloud, 
And  slowly  spoke,  with  feeble  voice, 
"  Rise,  Ossian,  quickly  rise. 
And  save  my  dear  son  from  the  sword ; 
Save  Oscar,  young  leader  of  hosts. 
He  fights  with  the  North-men  in  the  vale, 
On  the  banks  of  Lubar's  shallow  stream." 
She  sunk  forthwith  beneath  the  cloud. 
I  seized  my  shield  and  mail  of  steel, 
And  likewise  grasped  a  spear. 
My  sable  armour  rung  ; 
I  hummed,  as  was  my  wont,  a  song ; 
The  lay  concerned  departed  chiefs. 
Lochlan  heard  the  noise  from  far : 
They  fled  ;  my  valiant  son  pursued. 
I  called  like  a  slow,  gentle  stream  : 
"  Oscar,  return  over  Lena ; 
Nor  further  follow  the  pursuit, 
Though  my  hand  and  steel  are  near." 
He  came,  and  pleasant  to  my  ear 
Was  the  sound  of  Oscar's  shining  arms  ! 
"  Why  did  my  father  stay  my  hand, 
Till  all  had  lain  in  death  ? 
For  dark  and  fierce,  beside  the  stream. 
They  assaulted  Fillan,  and  my  sword. 
I  attended  to  the  terrors  of  night ; 
Daylight  had  left  some  in  the  wood." 
As  nightly  wind  that  swiftly  poui's 

*  It  must  therefore  have  been  the  latter  end  of  autumn. 
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The  ocean  over  Mora's  sands, 

So  fierce  comes  Swaran  with  his  host, 

In  silence,  over  Lena's  heights. 

Cold  spectres  shriek  afar ; 

Fires  of  death  are  seen  on  Lena. — 

"  Let  me  awake  the  mighty  man* 

Who  smiles  amidst  the  din  of  war. 

He  resembles  the  light  of  heaven. 

Which  dispels  tempestuous  storms." 

The  chief  had  started  from  a  dream, 
And  leaned  on  the  shield  of  Trenmore, 
The  great,  broad  shield  of  dusky  hue 
That  his  father  bore  in  all  his  wars. 
The  hero  had  seen  in  his  sleep 
The  airy  form  of  Aganecca  : 
She  came  from  the  way  of  the  sea  ; 
Pale  seemed  her  aspect  to  his  view. 
As  slow  and  lone  she  moved  from  waves, 
Dark  tears  falling  oft  from  her  cheek. 
She  raised  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe. 
Her  robe  of  the  clouds  of  the  desert, 
And  stretched  it  o'er  the  first  of  men  ; 
Then,  speechless,  turned  away  her  eyes. 
"  Why,  daughter  of  Starne,  dost  thou  weep  ?" 
Said  Fingal,  with  troubled  breast, 
"  Why  so  wan,  thou  lovely  fair. 
Of  graceful  gait  on  the  clouds?" 
She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena, 
And  left  the  hero  in  the  dawn :  t 
She  was  sad  for  her  kindred  in  Erin, 
Who  were  to  fall  on  the  coming  day. 
Fingal  straightway  roused  from  rest ; 
He  still  beheld  the  Anrgin's  form. 
The  steps  of  Oscar  quickly  came, 
His  metal  shield  gray  on  his  side  : 
*  Oscar  speaks.  f  Gael,  extremity  of  night. 
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For  rays  were  rising  from  the  east, 

And  lighting  the  face  of  the  sea. 

"  How  are  the  affrighted  foes  emph)yed?" 

Said  the  prince  of  chiefs,  as  he  rose ; 

"  Have  they  fled  to  ocean  from  the  field, 

Or  stayed  under  arms  on  Lena  ? " 

"  Why  asks  the  king  about  the  foe  ? 

I  hear  their  voices  on  the  blast." 

"  Go  speedily  over  Lena, 

Brave  Oscar,  and  rouse  the  host." 

The  king  stood  by  the  cromlec  of  Lubar, 
And  thrice  raised  high  his  voice. 
The  deer  were  started  in  Cromla's  wood ; 
The  rocks  and  heights  and  torrents  quaked, 
With  noise  like  hundred  mountain  streams, 
That  foaming  leap  and  roar  ; 
As  move,  and  gather  to  a  storm. 
The  shifting  clouds,  on  azure  skies  ; 
So  met  the  warriors  of  the  desert  hills, 
At  his  order,  round  their  sovereign's  sword. 
Pleasant  to  the  people  of  his  land, 
Was  the  voice  of  Morven's  strong-armed  king : 
Oft  had  they  followed  him  to  the  field 
And  returned  victorious  from  the  fight. 

"  Proceed  to  battle,"  said  the  chief, 
"  Ye  children  of  echoing  Selma ; 
Proceed  to  the  death  of  thousands  : 
Mac-Comal  will  view  the  strife  from  above ; 
My  sword  shall  be  near  on  yon  mount. 
To  succour  my  people  in  distress. 
But  let  me  never  see  it  needed. 
While  Mac-Morni  is  clad  in  steel. 
Excellent  captain  of  the  brave, 
He  whom  the  poets*  shall  extol. 
Ye  ghostly  forms  of  chiefs  deceased, 
*  Gael,  poem-men. 
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That  ride  on  clouds  in  upper  air. 
Do  ye  receive  tlie  dead, 
And  raise  the  heroes  to  Cromla. 
Blasts  of  Lena,  convey  them 
Over  the  deep  to  their  native  land. 
Let  them  gently  come  to  my  dreams, 
To  comfort  my  soul  in  peace. 

"  Fillan  and  brown-haired  Oscar, 
Young  Roine  of  formidable  steel, 
Advance  courageous  under  the  hero, 
Mac-Morni  great  in  the  pursuit. 
Be  your  swords  like  his  in  the  battle  ; 
Behold  his  gallant  deeds  ; 
Defend  your  friends  in  the  forest ; 
Remember  those  who  are  gone. 
I  will  yet  see  the  brave  warriors 
Who  may  fall  in  battle  here ; 
I  will  see  on  high  their  spirits 
In  windy  Cona's  clouds." 

Like  a  stormy  cloud  of  darkest  gloom. 
Whose  border  shines  with  heaven's  bolts, 
Which  westward  flies,  with  morning's  beams  ; 
So  retired  the  king  of  Selma. 
Terrible  was  the  light  of  his  armour. 
Two  ponderous  javelins  in  his  hand. 
His  gray  locks  outspread  on  wind, 
As  askance  he  viewed  the  war. 
Three  minstrels  followed  the  prince. 
To  bear  his  orders  to  the  host. 
Aloft  on  Cromla  sat  the  king. 
And  we  moved  as  moved  his  sword. 

Joy  arose  in  generous  Oscar's  soul : 
With  glowing  cheek  and  tearful  eye — 
His  sword  like  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand — 
He  softly  said  to  Ossian ; 
"  O  ruler  of  the  contests  fierce, 
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Indulgent  father,  tear  my  voice  ; 
"Withdraw  to  Morven's  mighty  king  ; 
Give  me  thy  share  of  fame. 
Should  I  fall  here  in  the  fight, 
Remember  thou  the  Snowy-breast, 
The  lonely  sunbeam,  my  love, 
The  white-armed  daughter  of  Toscar  of  hosts. 
On  a  distant  rock,  her  ruddy  cheek 
Bends  slowly  over  the  flood. 
Her  locks  waving  round  her  head, 
^  As  of  Oscar  she  raises  her  voice. 
"  Tell  that  I  am  on  our  hills, 
That  my  jjale  ghost  is  nigh, 
That  soon  I  will  meet  in  a  cloud 
My  darling,  valiant  Toscar  s  maid." 

"  Rather,  Oscar,  lay  me  in  the  grave  ; 
I  will  not  yield  perils  to  thee  ; 
Learn  thou  of  me  to  conquer. 
As  I  fight  in  the  van  of  the  host. 
Remember,  Oscar,  to  set  my  sword, 
My  crooked  yew  and  a  horn  of  the  hart 
Beneath  the  gray  stone  at  the  head 
Of  the  narrow,  lightless  hall. 
Oscar,  I  have  no  beloved 
To  leave  my  son,  under  thy  care,* 
Since  noble  Evir-Allin  died. 
The  daughter  of  sharp-sworded  Brian." 

Thus  we  talked  upon  the  heath. 
When  shielded  Goul  raised  high 
His  voice,  so  loud  as  ocean's  sound, 
Which  spread  upon  the  air  afar. 
The  chief  then  waved  his  father's  sword. 
And  we  marched  to  deaths  of  wounds.t 
Like  bubbling  waves  upon  the  deep. 
White,  swelling,  roaring  loud  ; 

*  Gael.  hand.  f  /.  e.  deaths  caused  by  wounds. 
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Like  sable  rocks  by  billows  lashed, 

Met  foes,  and  armies  charged, 

Man  opposed  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel. 

Bucklers  crashed,  and  heroes  fell. 

Like  hundred  hammers,  beating  swift 

The  furnace's  hissing  son, 

So  moved  the  weapons  of  the  hosts, 

And  such  was  the  clang  of  arms. 

Goul  advanced  like  a  whirlwind  on  Ardven  ; 
The  destruction  of  many  warriors  was  his  sword. 
Swarau  was  like  a  raging  fire 
Which  burns  the  heath  to  Gormal's  top. 
How  could  I  record  in  song 
Each  death  beneath  the  spear  ? 
My  sword  meanwhile  arose. 
And  flamed  throughout  the  field. 
Oscar,  terrible  wast  thou. 
My  valiant,  faultless  son. 
My  spirit  secretly  rejoiced 
On  seeing  thy  strokes  in  the  fight. 
O'er  Lena's  slope  they  fled  amain, 
And  we  pursued  and  killed. 
As  stones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock, 
As  axes  in  loud-resounding  woods. 
As  thunder  rolls  from  mount  to  mount, 
In  broken,  loud,  and  dismal  peals — 
Came  blow  on  blow  and  stroke  and  stroke 
From  mighty  Oscar's  sword  and  mine. 
But  Swaran  closed  round  the  dauntless  chief, 
Mac-]\Iorni,  on  the  right  of  the  host. 
Like  the  boisterous  sea  of  the  Isles  of  AVhales, 
"When  it  fills  with  the  strength  of  the  main. 

The  king  arose  on  the  height. 
And  took  in  his  hand  his  spear, 
-'  Go,  Ullin,  go  quickly,  bard  ; 
Bear  straightway  my  words  to  the  field, 
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Put  Goul  in  mind  of  former  fights  ; 
Remind  him  of  his  sires  deceased. 
Support  the  yielding  host  with  song, 
A  song  that  shall  rekindle  the  war." 
Tall  Ullin  came,  with  aged  steps. 
And  spoke  to  the  hero  thus  : 
"  Chief  of  the  high-bounding  steeds, 
King  of  spears  and  deathful  swords, 
Strong  hand  in  straits,  great  dauntless  heart. 
Thou  dreadful  chief  of  sharpest  steel, 
Cut  down  the  invaders,  and  suffer  not 
One  sail  of  theirs  to  rise  on  the  main. 
Like  thunder,  hero,  be  thine  arm  ; 
Thy  wrathful  eye  like  an  ardent  flame  ; 
Like  a  solid  rock  thy  heart ; 
Like  a  dismal  bolt  of  night  thy  blade. 
Raise  thy  shield  like  a  star  of  death. 
Chief  of  the  loud-snorting  steeds." 

The  hero's  heart  was  raised  : 
But  Swaran  came  with  war, 
And  cleft  the  painted  shield  of  Goul :  . 
Selma  betook  them  to  the  hills. 
The  king  of  Morven  advanced  in  arms, 
And  thrice  upreared  his  mighty  voice. 
Cromla  answered  from  the  haunt  of  storms ; 
The  race  of  the  mountains  stopped. 
And  bent  their  faces  to  the  ground. 
Ashamed,  in  presence  of  the  king — 
Like  a  cloud,  the  dwelling-house  of  showers,* 
That  descends  on  a  sultry  day. 
When  fields  impatient  long  for  rain. 
And  brooks  flow  shallow  through  the  vales  ; 
Silence  attends  its  course  aloft, 
But  a  noisy  storm  is  nigh. 
Swaran  spied  the  king  of  Morven, 
*   Thei/ were  like. 


And  straight  desisted  from  pursuit. 

Dark  he  leaned  upon  his  spear, 

His  red-eye  moving  o'er  the  plain. 

Tall  and  silent  stood  the  chief 

On  Lubar  s*  bank,  like  a  hoary  oak 

Which  erst  had  lost  its  shady  boughs 

By  heaven's  flashing  fire  ; 

It  bends  above  the  mountain  stream  ; 

Its  hair-like  moss  sounds  shrill  in  wind  ; 

So  stood  the  king  of  dark-brown  shields. 

At  length  he  slowly  withdrew 

Over  Lena's  bloody  heath. 

His  bands  around  him  quickly  poured, 

And  gathered  dark  on  the  distant  plain. 

Fingal  appeared  like  a  meteor, 
Shining  in  the  midst  of  his  chiefs, 
Followed  by  his  matchless  warriors. 
Thus  arose  his  mighty  voice : 
"  Raise  aloft  my  banners  ; 
Spread  them  on  the  heights  of  Lena  ; 
Like  flames  that  are  seen  from  afar. 
Let  them  sound  on  the  wind  of  Erin. 
Ye  race  of  the  rapid,  roaring  streams 
Which  pour  from  thousand  hills  and  vales. 
Hear  ye,  valiant  men,  my  words. 
Goul  of  mighty  arm  and  sword, 
Oscar  of  the  coming  fights, 
Connal  of  blue-spotted  shield. 
Brave  Dermid  of  brown  locks — 

Ossian,  king  of  tuneful  songs. 

Be  thou  near  thy  father's  arm, 

And  hew  down  hundreds  in  the  conflict." 

We  reared  on  high  the  Dogrena,t 

*  Lubar  was  probably  the  Eask  or  Esk. 
t  Or,  DoJigrena,  i.  e.  the  sunbeam. 
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The  standard  of  the  kiug  of  arms. 
Every  warrior's  soul  rejoiced, 
When  it  waved  its  wing  in  the  wind. 
Its  bhie  surface  was  spangled  with  gold, 
Like  the  azure  concave  by  night, 
When  stars  look  down  from  the  sky. 
Each  chieftain  had  his  own  banner, 
And  each  his  gallant  band. 

"  See,"  said  the  king  of  generous  shells, 
"  Lochlan  is  divided  on  Lena ! 
They  move  like  gloomy,  broken  clouds, 
After  a  shower  has  fallen  on  Erin. 
They  resemble  an  aged  wood, 
Half-burnt,  on  a  mountain's  side. 
When  we  see  the  forked  bolts 
Which  pass  behind  their  boughs. 
Let  every  leader  of  my  friends 
Select  his  match  of  those  ; 
And  suffer  not  the  race  of  the  hills — 
The  sons  of  the  region  of  great,  dark  boars — 
To  return  o'er  the  sea  to  their  land." 

"  Mine,"  said  Goul,  "  be  the  seven  heroes, 
Who  come  from  the  shore  of  the  full  lake."  * 
"  Let  tall  Eric  of  brown  locks," 
Said  Oscar,  "  meet  Ossian's  son." 
"  Let  the  chief  of  Iniscon,"  said  Connal, 
"  The  ruthless  warrior,  oppose  my  arm." 
"  Mudan,"  brown-haired  Dennid  said, 
"  Or  I  shall  lie  upon  the  earth." 
My  choice,  though  blind  and  weak  to-day, 
Was  Torman's  gallant  king  : 
I  promised  to  win  from  the  chief. 
His  blue  sword  and  dark-brown  shield. 
"  Success  and  victory  to  every  hero," 
Said  Fingal  of  manners  mild  ; 

*  Probably  the  Baltic. 
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''  Swaran,  kiug  of  roaring  billows, 
Thou,  mighty  man,  art  my  choice." 
Like  many  winds  from  many  hills, 
That  fiercely  rush  through  many  vales, 
Divided,  dark,  along  the  heights 
Straight  moved  the  race  of  Selma. 
Ghost-haunted  Cromla  echoed  far. 

Who  could  enumerate  the  deaths, 
When  we  closed  on  the  grassy  field  ? 
Noble  daughter  of  martial  Toscar, 
Bloody  were  our  hands  in  the  strife  : 
The  van  of  the  foe  fell  in  the  onset 
Like  the  banks  of  Cona's  impetuous  streams. 
Every  chief  fulfilled  his  promise  ; 
We  won  the  Anctory  and  slew. 

Beside  the  purling  stream  of  Bran, 
Often  sat  the  white-armed  maid — 
Tired  from  the  chase,  thy  bosom 
Heaving  frequently,  so  round 
As  the  side  of  a  swan  on  a  pool, 
When,  under  the  power  of  wind, 
She  raises  slow  her  snowy  wing. 
And  is  tossed  about  by  the  breeze — 
Thou  sawest,  fair  one,  on  lofty  hills. 
The  sun  sink  red  beneath  a  cloud ; 
Close  darkness  gathered  round  the  land, 
While  whirlwinds  burst  from  distant  mist ; 
Thou  sawest  heavy  rain  descend. 
While  thunder  rolled  from  mount  to  mount; 
Ghosts  hied  on  meteors  o'er  the  waves ; 
The  strength  of  hills  *  from  earn  to  plain 
By  torrents  roaring  to  the  shore  : 
Such  was  the  battle's  stunning  noise, 
Gentle  dame  with  hand  like  snow. 
Why  drop  thy  tears  to  the  ground, 
*  Sc.  horM: 
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Beauteous  daughter  of  mighty  Toscar  ? 
Let  the  virgins  of  Lochlan  mourn  ; 
It  was  their  bands  that  fled  and  fell. 
Bloody  were  the  blue-edged  blades 
Of  the  royal  race  of  Cona. 
I  now  am  tearful,  blind  and  sad, 
No  more  the  companion  of  heroes  ; 
Shed,  white-hand,  shed  thy  tears  for  me  ; 
I  have  raised  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  the  hand  of  the  king 
A  chieftain  fell  to  his  grief. 
With  his  gray  locks  on  the  grass, 
He  raised  his  eye  to  the  first  of  men. 

"  Is  it  thou  ?"  MacComal  said, 
"  Near  relation  of  the  maid  like  snow  ! 
I  marked  thy  copious  tears. 
When  fell  the  fair  of  beauteous  cheeks. 
Thou  foe  of  my  beloved's  foes, 
Art  thou  fallen  by  my  sword  ? — 
Raise,  Ullin,  raise  high  his  praise,* 
And  bury  Madon  in  the  vale  ; 
Give  the  aged  hero's  name  to  the  song 
Which  doleful  rose  for  the  noble  maid  : 
Dear  to  my  soul  is  the  stranger  fair 
Who  sleeps  below  the  hill  of  Ardven." 

Cudulin  heard  from  Cromla 
The  mighty  din  of  clashing  arms, 
As  he  sat  on  the  cavernous  mount. 
In  grief  for  his  disastrous  contest. 
He  called  sharp-sworded  Connal, 
And  aged  Carril  of  former  times. 
The  hoary  heroes  straightway  came, 
With  shields  prepared  for  war  ; 
They  came,  and  saw  afar 
The  battle's  stream,  like  the  flowing  main, 
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When  sullen  wind  awakes 
And  pours  on  shore  the  waves 
Over  sands  of  desert  vales. 
Cudiilin  kindled  at  the  sight ; 
Darkness  gathered  on  his  brow  ; 
He  grasped  his  father's  sword, 
His  fiery  eye  on  Erin's  foes. 
Three  times  the  chief  advanced; 
Thrice  Connal  stopped  his  steps. 

"  Chief  of  the  isle  of  dusky  mists, 
The  king  overcomes  the  foe  : 
Seek  not  a  part  of  the  hero's  glory. 
Himself  all-potent  on  the  field." 

"  Go,  Carril,"  the  ruler  said, 
"  Go  quickly  to  the  king  of  Morveu, 
And  greet  the  chief  of  many  vales, 
He  who  wastes  and  consumes  our  foes. 
When  Lochlan  has  ebbed,  like  a  flood 
After  rain,  and  the  strife  subsides, 
Let  thy  words  be  sweet  in  his  ear. 
In  praise  of  Selma's  victorious  king. 
Give  the  hero  Cabad's  sword; 
Which  won  trophies  from  mighty  men  : 
The  arms  of  his  unconquered  sires 
Belong  not  to  feeble  Cuddlin  ! 
Ye  ghosts  of  Cromla's  lonely  cliffs, 
Great  souls  of  warriors  gone, 
Be  ye  round  sad  Cudiilin's  steps, 
And  speak  to  me  from  your  caves. 
A  beam  that  quickly  set  am  I  ; 
Like  mountain  mist  was  my  renown  ! 
When  freshly  blows  the  morning  breeze, 
It  is  swept  from  the  haunt  of  deer. 

0  Connal,  speak  of  arms  no  more  ; 

My  name  is  departed  from  among  heroes  ; 

1  will  sigh  on  stormy  Cromla, 
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Till  my  tracts  liave  ceased  to  be  seen  ! 
Thou,  Bragall  of  fairest  hue, 
Lament  and  mourn  my  vanished  fame. 
Without  victory  I  will  never  return, 
O  sunbeam  that  obtained  my  love." 


riNGAL, 

AN   EPIC   POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 

The  combat  of  Fingal  and  Swaran.  The  latter  is  overcome.  Fiiigal,  pur- 
suing tlie  enemy,  falls  in  with  Orla,  a  wounded  Scandinavian.  Their 
discourse.  Orla  dies.  Fingal  orders  the  pursuit  to  be  discontinued.  He 
is  informed  of  the  death  of  Roine,  his  youngest  son.  UUin  sings  Roine's 
elegy.  Carril  comes  to  Ossian,  who,  along  with  Goul,  had  been  left  to 
watch  Swaran.     The  conversation  of  the  two  bards  concludes  the  Duan. 

On  echoing  Cromla's  steep  ascent, 
Connal  spoke  to  the  hero  of  the  car : 
"  Why,  Mac-Shema,  is  that  gloom. 
While  our  friends  subdue  in  the  fight? 
Mighty  warrior,  renowned  art  thou ; 
Many  a  brave  man  has  thy  steel  laid  low; 
Often  smiled  blue-eyed  Bragall, 
The  dame  of  beauteous  locks ; 
Oft,  as  she  went  to  meet  her  lord, 
When  he  returned  with  his  men  from  war, 
While  foes  were  silent  in  the  grave. 
And  victory  shone  around  her  love. 
Pleasant  to  her  ear  were  thy  bards. 
When  thine  achievements  rose  in  song — 
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Behold  tlie  King  of  Morveu, 
Moving,  in  liis  arms,  like  a  meteor ! 
His  strength  like  Lubar's  swollen  stream, 
Or  a  furious  blast  on  Cromla, 
When  the  branchy  trees  of  the  rocks 
Yield  to  the  tempest  during  night  ! 
Happy  are  thy  people,  king  of  swords  : 
Thine  arm  overcomes  on  every  field; 
Thou  art  the  mightiest  in  war; 
Thou  art  the  wisest  in  time  of  peace ! 
Myriads  obey  thy  commands; 
Bold  armies  quake  before  thy  steel. 
Hajjpy  are  thy  people,  king  of  swords. 
Who  come  from  the  vales  of  Selma ! 
Who  is  that  on  the  field  so  dark, 
In  the  dread  thunder  of  his  own  course  ? 
Who  but  the  mighty  son  of  Starne, 
Seeking  the  valiant  King  of  Morven. — 
Behold  the  combat  of  the  chiefs. 
Which  resembles  the  strife  on  the  main. 
When  in  the  air  two  spirits  meet, 
And  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves ; 
The  distant  hunter  hears  afar 
The  dreadful  noise  of  warring  ghosts. 
And  sees  the  ocean  hither  roll 
From  strangers'  *  land  to  rugged  Ard." 

These,  gentle  Connal,  were  thy  words, 
When  the  heroes  met  in  fight. 
There  was  a  mighty  clang  of  arms ; 
Furious  were  their  blows  and  strokes ; 
Like  hundred  hammers  rising  high. 
On  iron  anvils,  with  crowded  sparks. 
Terrible  was  the  combat  of  the  kings; 
Grim  their  aspect  in  the  strife. 
The  brown  shield  was  cleft  at  a  stroke; 

*  Ireland. 
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Their  blades  flew  harmless  from  their  mails. 

They  flung  each  weapon  on  the  ground ; 

The  warriors  straightway  grappled; 

Their  large  and  sinewy  arms 

Embraced  the  chiefs'  strong  backs. 

They  turned  from  side  to  side, 

And  stretched  and  strained  their  brawny  limbs. 

When  wrath  had  roused  their  mighty  strength, 

The  meadow  shook  beneath  their  heels ; 

The  stones  and  rocks  and  hillocks  trembled. 

And  the  neighbouring  wood,  at  the  struggle. 

At  last  the  ocean  hero  fell; 

The  king  of  ships  was  bound. 

Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona, 

(But  Cona  I  shall  see  no  more,) 

Thus  have  I  seen  two  knolls 

Borne  from  their  place  in  the  heatli 

By  a  raging  torrent's  strength; 

They  turn  from  side  to  side; 

Their  trees  are  entangled  on  high ; 

When  they  tumble  together  on  the  beach, 

With  all  their  heath  and  oaks. 

The  stream  is  turned  from  its  course, 

And  the  red  ruin  is  seen  from  far. 

"  Sons  of  distant  Morven, 
Guard  the  king  of  billows : 
So  strong  and  mighty  is  the  chief 
As  thousand  waves  that  seek  the  shore. 
No  skilless  hand  is  his  in  fight; 
His  sires  were  renowned  of  old. 
Goul,  thou  prince  of  heroes, 
Ossian,  best  of  tuneful  bards, 
This  is  the  friend  of  my  first  love; 
Upraise  his  drooping  head. 
Oscar,  Fillan,  and  red  Roine, 
Pursue  the  foe  over  Lena; 
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Ye  who  surpass  the  wiud  in  speed, 
Pursue  the  race  of  the  sea  through  Erin, 
That  their  fleet  may  not  bound  on  the  waves 
Of  the  Isles  of  Ships  and  Whales." 

They  flew  across  the  heath  as  blasts ; 
Fingal  moved  slowly  like  a  cloud, 
With  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 
When  softly  falls  a  shower. 
Dark  and  still,  on  summer  fields. 
His  matchless  sword  was  like  a  sunbeam. 
Or  the  meteor  of  a  ghost  by  night. 

He  advanced  to  a  chief  of  Lochlan, 
And  addressed  the  mighty  of  the  waves. 
"  AVho  is  this  so  darkly  sad. 
Beside  the  roaring  torrent, 
Over  which  he  cannot  leap. 
Though  noble  and  faultless  his  form ; 
His  bossy  shield  lying  at  his  side. 
And  his  spear  like  a  tree  on  a  mount. 
Young  hero  of  aspect  grim. 
Art  thou  a  hating  foe? 

"  I  come  from  Lochlan,  chief ; 
Strong  is  my  shield  in  war. 
My  beloved  is  tearful  at  home; 
I  shall  never  return  to  the  yellow-haired  fair." 

"  Dost  thou  submit,  or  wouldst  thou  fight," 
Said  Fingal  of  great  exploits : 
"  Foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence  ; 
Not  humble  live  my  friends. 
Follow  thou  me,  sea-borne  hero. 
And  rejoice  on  the  hill  of  feasts; 
Pursue  the  swift-feet  of  Morven  ; 
Be  a  faithful  friend  of  Fingal." 
"  No,"  replied  the  chief: 
"  I  have  always  assisted  the  weak ; 
My  steel  is  unrivalled  in  battle. 
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Why  dost  thou  not  yield  to  me?" 
"  Never,  O  youth,  did  I  yield, 
And  I  never  will,  to  any  man. 
Choose  from  my  kindred  thy  match; 
Numerous  and  great  is  my  race." 

"  Declines  the  king  himself  the  fight?" 
Said  Orla  of  dark-brown  shield; 
Fingal  is  a  match  for  the  youth, 
And  he  alone  of  all  his  race. 
Far-famed  King  of  Morven, 
If  I  should  fall  in  the  combat. 
On  the  midst  of  Lena  raise  my  tomb; 
Let  me  have  the  largest  there. 
Send  over  the  waves  afar. 
To  the  land  of  ships,  my  sword, 
To  the  sorrowful  fair  of  my  love, 
My  white-armed,  soft-eyed  spouse. 
Let  her  show  the  weapon  to  her  son. 
While  tears  run  down  her  beauteous  cheeks." 

"  Young  hero  of  the  mournful  tale, 
Wliy  hast  thou  caused  my  tears  to  flow? 
Warriors  must  some  day  die ; 
Their  children  will  see  their  mighty  arms 
Rusting  and  blackening  in  the  hall. 
Orla,  thy  tomb  shall  rise ; 
The  dame  of  fairest  neck  will  weep. 
Beholding  before  her  thy  sword." 

They  fought  forthwith  on  Lena's  heatli ; 
But  weak  was  Orla's  arm. 
And  Fingal  soon  asunder  cut 
The  thongs  which  bound*  his  shield. 
The  painted  shield  fell  on  the  ground. 
Like  the  moon  on  the  troubled  brine. 

"  King  of  Morven,  raise  thine  arm 
And  run  thy  weapon  through  my  breast. 
*  Bound  to  his  arm. 
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My  trusty  friends  have  left  my  side, 

Full  of  wounds  and  faint  from  the  battle. 

The  mournful  tale  will  come  to  my  love 

On  the  strath  of  Lota's  pleasant  stream, 

As  she  is  lonely  in  the  wood, 

And  a  gentle  breeze  sounds  through  the  gi'ove." 

"  Never,"  answered  the  king, 

"  Never  will  I  wound  thee,  Orla : 

Let  the  noble  fair  behold 

Her  stately  spouse  by  the  water  of  Lota, 

Safe  from  the  contest  of  great  warriors. 

Let  thy  gray-haired  father  see  thee — 

If  the  chief  be  not  blind  with  age — 

Let  him  hear  thine  approaching  steps. 

And  thy  mighty  voice  in  his  distant  hall. 

Let  his  soul  immediately  rejoice; 

Let  him  feel  with  his  hand  his  son." 

"  He  shall  feel  me,  O  king,  no  more," 
Said  the  gallant  youth  from  Lota : 
"  I  am  fallen,  never  to  rise — 
The  bards  shall  hear  of  my  feats — 
Under  my  belt  is  a  mortal  wound. 
And  here  is  to  thee,  O  wind." 
The  crimson  blood  jjoured  thick  from  his  side ; 
He  fell  in  the  heath  of  Lena ; 
The  king  bent  over  the  gasping  chief. 
And  called  the  mightiest  youths. 

"  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons, 
Raise  nobly  the  remembrance*  of  Orla; 
Lay  the  brown-haired  hero  under  the  slab, 
Far  from  his  loving  wife  on  Lota; 
Here  let  him  repose  alone. 
In  the  narrow  house  of  endless  gloom. 
Afar  from  the  roaring  Lota, 
From  home,  from  friends,  from  spouse ! 
*  i.  e.  The  cam. 
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The  weak  will  find  bis  bow  in  the  dwelling ; 
The  feeble  will  attempt  to  bend  it : 
His  grayliounds  will  bowl  in  tbe  valleys. 
And  tbe  boars  be  pursued  will  rejoice. 
An  arm  tbat  was  migbty  in  war  is  fallen; 
A  prince  among  valiant  cbiefs  is  gone. 

"  Raise  your  voice  and  blow  tbe  trumpet. 
Blameless  youtbs  from  Morven ; 
Let  us  soon  return  to  Swaran, 
And  dispel  bis  grief  witb  songs. 
Oscar,  Fillan  and  Roine, 
Run  quickly  across  Mailena; 
And  cast  on  tbe  foe  an  eye  benign — 
Roine,  wbere  art  tbou,  migbty  youtb  ? 
Tbou  wast  not  wont  to  be  slow, 
Wben  called  by  tbe  king  of  swords." 

"  Roine,"  said  Ullin  tbe  bard, 
"  Is  witb  bis  famous  fatbers'  forms, 
Witb  Tradal,  king  of  shields. 
And  Trenmore  of  great  exploits  ! 
Tbe  youth  is  low  and  pale, 
Lying  on  tbe  heights  of  Lena!" 

"  Fell  be  who  was  swift  in  the  chase," 

Said  Morven's  far-famed  king; 
"  Thou  bender  of  the  polished  j^ew, 

Tbou  wast  scarcely  known  to  me. 

Wherefore  did  Roine  fall  ? — 

Sleep,  excellent  hero,  on  Lena ; 

I  soon  shall  see  tbe  youth ; 

My  mighty  voice  shall  be  heard  no  more  ; 

And  my  footsteps  shall  cease  to  be  seen ! 

Yet  bards  will  mention  the  king ; 

Memorial  stones  will  tell  of  bis  name ; 

But  lowly  Roine  lies  in  death, 

Before  we  have  beard  bis  fame ! 

Ullin,  strike  the  tuneful  harp, 
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And  siug  the  departed  hero's  dirge. 
Farewell,  thou  first  in  the  field  ; 
Xo  more  shall  I  direct  thy  dart. 

0  thou  the  fairest  of  the  youths, 

1  shall  see  thee  no  more — farewell ! " 

The  prince's  cheek  was  sufTused  with  tears  : 
His  son  was  terrible  in  war, 
His  son  who  was  like  mighty  lightning 
Which  rushes  from  Ardven  to  the  plain, 
When  the  forest  falls  before  its  course, 
And  the  lightless  wayfarer  is  alarmed  ; 
But  wind  shall  bury  the  fire*  afar 
Behind  the  earns,  and  the  world  is  dark. 

"  Why  is  this  tomb  stillt  marked  ?" 
Said  Fingal  of  generous  shells  ; 
"  Here  stand  four  mossy  stones 
Around  the  narrow  house  of  death  ; 
And  here  let  Roine  repose 
Beside  a  hero  great  in  war. 
Here  lies  a -chief  renowned ; 
He  shall  not  travel  alone  in  the  clouds. 
Ullin,  sing  of  olden  times, 
Of  those  who  lie  below  : 
If  in  the  field  they  never  fled. 
My  son  shall  at  their  side  repose  ; 
Here  at  their  side  shall  he  rest. 
Afar  from  IVIorven's  heights. 
On  Lena's  resounding  plain." 

"  Below,"  the  tuneful  mouth  began, 
"  Two  mighty  chiefs  repose  : 
LaudargJ  lies  silent  underneath. 
And  Ullin,  king  of  dreadful  swords. 
Who  is  she  that  looks  from  clouds, 
And  dimly  shows  her  comely  face  ? 

t  Say  why. 
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Why  is  the  virgin  pale, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Cromla  ? 

Hast  thou,  white-hand,  fallen 

In  the  conflict,  with  the  angry  foes  ? 

Beautiful  daughter  of  Tadal, 

Thou  wast  loved  by  a  thousand  lieroes ; 

Laudarg  alone  was  thy  love. 

"  The  prince  returned  to  Tura, 
And  struck  the  shield  of  sable  boss. 
The  warrior  thus  soliloquized : 
'  Where  is  my  beloved  Galchossa, 
The  gentle  daughter  of  brave  Tadal  ? 
Whom  I  left  in  the  halls  of  Tura, 
When  I  went  to  fight  with  Ulfadda.' 

"  '  Return  soon,'  she  said  to  me, 
'  Laudarg ;  for  I  am  in  the  shades  of  grief ; ' 
Her  snowy  bosom  heaving  slow, 
Her  ruddy  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears. 
She  comes  not  forth  to  meet  her  chief, 
To  soothe  my  soul  from  angry  war. 
How  silent  seems  the  hall  of  harps. 
No  voice  of  bard  on  hill  or  dale. — 
Even  Bran,  as  he  was  wont, 
Shakes  not  his  chain  at  the  gate. 
Where  is  my  beloved  Galchossa, 
The  gentle  daughter  of  brave  Tadal  ? 

"  '  Laudarg,'  said  Fergus  Mac-Aidan, 
'  Galchossa  is  on  showery  Lena, 
Herself  and  her  favourite  maids. 
Pursuing  the  swift-fleeing  deer.' 
'  I  cannot,  Fergus,  hear  a  sound, 
In  Lena's  wood,  or  hill,  or  dale ; 
I  cannot  see  a  hart. 
Nor  hound  in  the  chase  through  Erin. 
I  cannot  see  Galchossa  my  love. 
Like  the  setting  new  moon. 
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Get  tliee  to  lioary-bairetl  Allad 

Who  dwells  beneath  the  arching  rocks, 

To  try  if  the  aged  has  heard 

Of  Galchossa  on  the  mountains'  sides.' 

"  Fergus  Mac-Aidan  went, 
And  said  to  the  gray-haired  of  the  rocks  : 
'  Meek  Allad  who  dwellest  in  the  cave, 
What  has  thy  dim  eye  beheld  V 
'  I  have  seen,'  said  aged  Allad, 
'  Fierce  Ullin,  Carber's  son. 
He  came  from  the  heath  of  Oromla, 
Stifling  in  his  broad  breast  a  song 
Like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood. 
He  came  to  the  hall  of  Tura  : 
"  Laudarg,  thou  terror  of  men. 
Give  Ullin  battle  or  thy  fame, 
Thou  who  art  strong  among  dreadful  heroes." 
"  Laudarg,"  said  gentle  Galchossa, 
"  The  mighty,  is  not  here ; 
He  contends  with  fierce  Ulfadda  ; 
The  first  of  the  brave  is  on  the  field. 
But  my  love  never  yielded  to  any  chief ; 
He  shall  give  battle  to  Mac-Carber." 
"  Lovely  is  thy  form,  and  thyself," 
Said  Ullin  of  mighty  deeds  ; 
"  Beautiful  daughter  of  martial  Tadal 
I  will  bring  thee  to  Lego's  hills, 
To  Carber's  hospitable  halls  : 
Let  the  mightier  chief  have  Galchossa. 
Three  days  I  tarry  on  Cromla, 
Waiting  for  warlike  Laudarg, 
Till  I  have  battle  from  the  chief. 
On  the  fourth  Galchossa  shall  bo  mine. 
If  her  lord  decline  the  combat."  ' 
'  Allad,'  said  the  chief  of  Cromla, 
'  Peace  to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave  ! 
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Fergus,  blow  the  horn  of  battle  ; 

Let  Ullin  hear  in  his  distant  hall, 

Like  a  storm  arising  on  a  vale.' 

Laudarg  ascended  the  mount  from  Tura ; 

And  as  he  went  he  hummed 

A  song  close  in  his  breast. 

He  stood  gloomy  on  the  heath. 

Like  a  cloud  that  varies  its  form 

Aloft,  beneath  the  mountain  wind. 

He  threw  a  stone,  the  sign  of  battle ; 

Ullin  Mac-Carber  heard  its  sound. 

The  chieftain's  soul  rejoiced ; 

He  quickly  seized  his  father's  spear. 

There  was  a  smile  on  the  swarthy  cheek, 

When  the  warrior  grasped  his  sword. 

He  whistled  as  he  strode  along, 

With  ready  weapon  bare  in  hand. 

Galchossa  beheld  the  chief. 

As  he  rose  on  the  steep,  like  a  mist ; 

She  slowly  struck  her  heaving  breast, 

So  white  as  the  snow  of  the  hills. 

And  wept  in  silence  for  Laudarg. 

"  '  Aged  Carber  of  generous  shells,' 

Said  the  fair  of  tender  hand, 

'  Let  me  go  to  Cromla  with  my  bow ; 

I  see  a  tawny  hind  on  its  side.' 

She  climbed  the  mount  in  haste  ; 

But  came  when  it  was  too  late  ; 

The  fatal  strife  was  past. 

Why  should  the  song  describe  the  fray 

To  Selma's  king,  who  hundreds  saw 

Of  mighty  men  contend  in  arms. 

Ullin  of  wild  aspect  fell ; 

Laudarg  came  pale  to  the  dame, 

The  noble  daughter  of  Tadal, 

Great  chief  of  swords  and  spears. 
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'  There  is  blood,  my  love,'  with  a  rueful  look, 
'  There  is  blood,  my  hero,  on  thy  side  : ' 
'  It  is  UUin's  blood,'  the  warrior  said, 
'  O  dame  like  mountain  snow. 
Here,  my  beloved  Galchossa, 
Let  me  stretch  my  back  on  the  ground — 
My  spirit  goes ;  I  have  not  lost  my  fan;e.' — 
The  great  Laudarg  expired. 

'  Art  thou  fallen  into  lasting  sleep, 
O  chief  of  the  hills  of  Tura  !' 
Three  days  she  sat  upon  the  earth ; 
On  the  fourth  a  hunter  found  her  dead. 
This  tomb  was  raised  above  the  three, 
King  of  Morven  :  on  this  lonely  spot 
Let  Roine  lie  with  famous  chiefs, 
And  travel  in  peace  on  high." 

"  In  this  same  place  shall  Roine  sleep," 
Answered  Fingal,  soft  and  slow: 
"  I  now  have  heard  his  elegy. 
Fillan  and  Fergus,  bring  hither  Orla, 
The  pallid  youth  from  Lota. 
Unequalled,  Roine,  thou  shalt  not  lie. 
When  Orla  rests  at  thy  side. 
Let  hilly  Morven's  maidens  weep  ; 
Let  wavy  Lota's  maidens  mourn. 
Like  saplings  on  a  mountain's  slope, 
Grew  the  heroes  great  in  war. 
They  have  fallen  like  oaks  in  a  valley. 
Which  lie  across  the  stream, 
And  wither  in  the  stormy  winds. 
Oscar,  first  of  mighty  youths. 
Thou  seest  how  they  have  fallen. 
Be  thou  like  them  on  earth  renowned 
And  praised  by  the  bards  like  Roine. 
Terrible  was  thine  aspect  in  battle ; 
Mild,  Roine,  wast  thou  in  peace. 
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He  was  like  the  bow  of  dewy  showers, 

Which  is  seen  from  afar  in  the  desert, 

When  the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora, 

And  silence  rests  on  the  rocks  of  the  deer. 

Here,  youngest  of  my  sons,  repose  ; 

Lie  under  the  slab  on  Mailena, 

We  too  shall  die,  however  great  and  wise : 

The  mightiest  heroes  have  their  days !" 

Such  was  thy  mourning,  king  of  swords, 
When  Roine  was  laid  under  the  cam. 
How  great  must  Ossian's  sorrow  be, 
When  thou,  0  first  of  men,  art  gone  ! 
I  hear  not  on  Cona  thy  voice ; 
My  blind  eye  cannot  see  thy  shade  ! 
Many  a  day  and  cold  night, 
Have  I  sat  beside  thy  grave. 
I  feel  it  with  my  hand  at  times, 
And  praise  thee  by  singing  thy  deeds. 
When  I  fancy  I  hear  thy  voice. 
It  is  the  surly  blast  of  night : 
It  is  long  since  thou  hast  fallen  asleep. 
Thou  first  of  mighty  chiefs. 

Goul  and  Ossian  sat  apart, 
Along  with  Swaran  of  the  waves. 
On  Lubar's  green-hued  bank. 
I  touched  the  harp  to  soothe  the  king : 
His  brow  was  gloomy  from  the  strife  ; 
He  turned  his  red  eye  towards  Lena ; 
The  hero  was  sad  for  his  host. 

I  raised  my  sight  to  Cromla, 
And  beheld  the  great  Mac-Shema. 
Sad  and  slow,  he  retired  alone 
From  the  mount  to  the  cave  of  Tura, 
He  had  seen  the  chief  subdue, 
But  his  joy  was  mixed  with  grief. 
His  armour  glittered  in  the  sun  ; 
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Connal  followed  liim  in  silence. 
They  sunk  behind  the  echoing  height, 
Like  flames  in  mountain  heath, 
The  fire  advancing  during  night 
Without  a  ray  but  what  it  gives, 
And  crackling  in  the  driving  wind. 

Beside  a  foaming  stream, 
Is  a  grot  in  the  cavernous  rock. 
One  tree  bending  from  above, 
And  rustling  in  the  western  blast, 
When  it  beats  against  the  cliffs. 
Here  sat  the  chief-ruler  of  Erin, 
Mac-Shenia  of  generous  shells, 
His  thoughts  on  strife  of  mighty  deeds, 
Tears  pouring  down  his  cheeks  : 
He  mourned  his  reputation  lost, 
The  dauntless,  high-spirited  hero. 
Thou,  Bragall,  art  far  away; 
Thou  canst  not  cheer  him  now : 
But  let  thy  bright  form  rise  in  his  mind. 
And  the  strength  of  his  soul  will  return  ; 
He  shall  think  of  his  former  fame, 
And  the  sunbeam  that  raised  his  love. 
Who  comes  with  locks  of  age  ? 
Who  but  he  of  charming  songs  ? 
O  Carril  of  by-past  times. 
Whose  voice  is  tuneful  as  the  harp 
In  the  hospitable  hall  of  Tura, 
Thy  words  are  pleasant  as  the  dew 
Wliich  softly  falls  on  upland  fields, 
AVhen  the  sun  appears  through  gloom. 
Carril  of  times  gone  by, 
Why  comest  thou  from  Mac-Shema  ? 
"  Ossian  of  the  mighty  arm, 
The  mastery  in  song  is  thine. 
Lono:  have  I  known  thee  well, 
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Great  leader  in  the  strife  of  war. 

Oft  have  I  touched  the  harp  for  the  maid, 

Evir-Allin  of  great  virtues : 

Oft  hast  thou  raised  with  applause 

Thy  matchless  voice  in  songs  of  praise, 

In  hospitable  Brian's  hall. 

One  day  she  sung  the  death 

Of  the  youthful  chieftain  Corraac. 

With  grief  she  sung  of  the  hero. 

Who  fell  in  combat  for  her  love ; 

Her  ruddy  cheek  was  bathed  in  tears, 

And  thine,  thou  prince  of  chiefs  : 

Her  soul  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 

Though  she  loved  not  the  fair-haired  youth. 

How  bright  among  thousands  was  the  maid, 

The  daughter  of  generous  Brian." 

"  Speak  not,  Carril,  of  the  white-hand  ; 

Recall  not  to  my  mind  the  fair : 

My  soul  becomes  sad  for  my  beloved ; 

My  eyes,  O  hero,  shed  tears  : 

My  darling  is  pale  in  the  dust. 

The  beauteous  dame  who  possessed  my  love ! 

But  sit,  O  bard,  on  the  heath, 

And  let  me  listen  to  thy  song, 

"Which  resembles  the  vernal  gale 

That  passes  o'er  the  hunter's  ear 

When  he  wakes  from  a  gladdening  dream. 

And  hears  the  airy  joy  of  ghosts. 

Their  charming  music,  on  the  mountains'  side. 
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Night  comes  on,  and  FingaPs  army  feast.  Ullin  sings  the  song  of  peace. 
Swaran  is  released  without  any  stipulation.  Fingal  will  accept  of  no 
gratuity.  Carril  offers  him  the  sword  of  Cudulin,  of  which  he  will  not 
accept.  To  comfort  Swaran,  he  relates  the  story  of  Grumal.  Morning 
and  Swaran,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  departs.    The  Caledo- 


Darkness  was  fallen  on  the  sea ; 
Gloom  had  gathered  on  Cromla's  brow; 
Twinkling  stars  rose  from  the  north, 
And  gleamed  on  Erin's  waves  : 
They  showed  their  fires  serene  from  far, 
Through  clouds  that  slow  moved  o'er  thy  sky; 
The  wind  was  rustling  in  the  wood ; 
The  field  of  death  was  dark  and  still. 
On  the  silent  heath  of  Lena, 
I  listened  to  the  voice  of  Caisril : 
He  sung  of  the  friends  of  our  youth, 
Of  joyous  days  that  passed  of  old, 
AVhen  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego, 
And  the  savoury  shell  went  round. 
Cromla  echoed  to  the  song. 
The  departed's  ghosts  swam  in  the  air, 
And  slow  came  down  with  joy; 
They  came  to  hear  their  praise 
Blest,  0  Carril,  be  thy  soul, 
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Amidst  the  eddying  blasts. 
Why  dost  thou  not  come  to  my  mansion, 
While  I  spend  the  night  alone  ? 
And  surely  my  chosen  friend  does  come  : 
Methinks  I  hear  his  hand  on  the  harp 
Which  hangs  on  the  resounding  wall  ; 
A  feeble  murmur  strikes  my  ear. 
Why  dost  thou  not  tell  me  in  my  grief, 
When  I  shall  see  my  famous  friends  ? 
But  thou  passest  by  in  the  blast 
Which  sounds  in  my  hoary  hair. 
Eulogist  of  the  brave,  farewell ! 

Now  on  Mora's  sloping  side. 
The  heroes  gathered  to  the  feast. 
A  thousand  oaks  were  flaming  high. 
And  the  strength  of  the  horns  went  round. 
The  warriors'  souls  rejoiced; 
But  Lochlan's  mighty  king  was  sad  ; 
His  red  eye  looked  to  Lena's  heath ; 
His  haughty  wrath  waxed  very  great. 
He  remembered  that  he  had  fallen. 

The  king  leaned  on  his  father's  shield ; 
His  gray  locks,  in  the  light  of  night, 
Were  waving  on  the  rushing  wind. 
He  saw  that  Swaran  mourned. 
And  softly  said  to  his  bard, 
"  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace, 
And  calm  my  soul  from  the  strife  of  war; 
Let  the  sound  ebb  away  from  my  ear, 
The  dismal  clang  of  heroes'  steel. 
Let  hundred  harps  be  near. 
To  gladden  the  ocean  chief : 
Joyless  he  shall  not  leave  the  land ; 
None  ever  departed  sad  from  me. 
My  sword,  brave  Oscar,  is  a  thunderbolt 
Against  the  foe  in  times  of  war ; 
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But  peaceful  it  lies  at  my  side 

"Whenever  the  enemy  yields." 

"  Trenmore,"  began  the  mouth  of  songs, 

"  Was  of  the  race  that  were  of  old. 

Once  he  crossed  the  northern  main, 

Resembling  a  billow  in  a  storm. 

The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  trees. 

Its  shady  forests  and  echoing  hills, 

Arose  from  the  dusky  fog  on  the  brine, 

And  he  furled  his  sails  from  the  sea. 

Trenmore  pursued  a  brindled  boar 

That  roared  on  woody  Gormal. 

Many  a  hero  had  he  left  behind  ;* 

The  spoil  yielded  to  the  spear  of  Trenmore, 
And  writhed  in  the  struggle  of  death. 
Three  youths  who  witnessed  the  deed 
Told  about  the  stranger  chief. 
They  told  that  he  stood  afar 
On  the  mount  like  a  high  flame, 
In  the  brilliant  light  of  his  massive  arms. 
The  king  of  Lochlan  gave  a  noble  feast, 
And  invited  the  mighty  youth. 
Three  days  in  Gormal  of  famous  men 
He  spent,  among  sounding  cups  and  chords. 
And  he  got  his  choice  in  the  combats.t 
There  was  not  a  warrior  in  Lochlan  of  ships, 
Who  yielded  not  to  heroic  Trenmore. 
The  cheering  shell  of  joy  went  round, 
Mid  bonfires  and  the  sound  of  songs. 
Which  lauded  wavy  Morven's  king. 
Who  had  gone  thither  o'er  the  main. 
The  great  commander  of  great  warriors. 
AVhen  the  fourth  morning  dawned  afar, 
The  hero  launched  his  ship. 

*  From  many  a  hero  hafl  he  escaped. 
f  Al.  abundance  of  combats. 
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As  still  he  walked  on  the  wilky  strand, 

Waiting  a  favourable  wind, 

He  heard  a  noise  afar. 

Amidst  the  woody  vales  ; 

A  youth  advanced  from  the  heights, 

Concealed  in  armour  to  his  head. 

Fair  his  locks  and  red  his  cheeks, 

His  form  like  mountain  snow. 

Softly  glanced  his  mild,  blue  eye. 

As  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 

'  Stay,  Trenmore,  and  do  not  depart. 

Thou  champion  terrible  to  men  ; 

Thou  hast  not  conquered  Lonval's  brave  son  ; 

His  dreadful  sword  has  wounded  heroes ; 

The  wise  avoid  his  bow.' 

'  Thou  tender,  fair-haired  youth,' 

Said  the  king  of  arms,  '  I  will  never  smite 

A  man  whose  name  is  not  in  song. 

Feeble  and  puny  is  thy  white  arm. 

Retire,  thou  beam  of  youth; 

Straight  retire  to  the  rocks  of  the  roes.' 

'  If  I  do,'  replied  the  youth, 

'  It  shall  be  with  the  sword  of  Trenmore  : 

My  soul  will  exult  in  my  fame. 

And  I  shall  win  the  love  of  the  maids. 

When  they  gather,  with  enamoured  eyes. 

Round  him  who  slew  the  mighty  king  : 

Their  bosoms  will  sigh  for  my  love. 

When  the  people  see  thy  sword  and  spear, 

Applauded  by  thousands  shall  I  be, 

And  highly  honoured  at  the  feast.' 

'  Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  sword,' 

Said  Trenmore,  with  glowing  cheek  ; 

'  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee  pale  on  the  shore, 

While,  lessening  on  the  waves,  she  spies 

The  sails  of  him  who  slew  her  son.' 
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'  I  do  not  wield  the  spear,* 
Said  the  youth  of  lovely  mien  : 
'  My  arm  is  not  strong,  but  bravely 
Flies  an  arrow  from  my  hand. 
By  feathered  darts  from  my  bow-string 
Have  heroes  fallen  pale  afar. 
Quickly  cast  oS"  thy  mail ; 
Naught  but  steel  saves  thee  from  death. 
I  lay  mine  upon  the  ground. — 
Now,  king  of  Morven,  draw  the  string.' 
He  saw  her  bosom  through  her  locks. 
It  was  the  sister  of  the  king  : 
She  had  eyed  the  chief  in  the  hall, 
And  he  obtained  her  ardent  love. 
The  king  straightway  dropped  his  spear, 
And  turned  his  face  to  earth. 
She  resembled  the  orient  beams 
Which  meet  one  coming  from  a  cave, 
When  he  turns  his  sight  to  the  sea. 
That  dazzling  glitters  in  the  sun. 
'  King  of  Morven  of  sounding  hills,' 
Said  the  maid  with  snowy  arms, 
'  Receive  me  into  thy  ship 
From  the  despised  love  of  Corle, 
Who  is  dread  like  the  thunder  of  heaven 
To  Inivaca  of  famous  chiefs, 
Though  he  loves  me  in  his  gloomy  pride, 
And  lifts  a  thousand  spears  in  war.' 

'  Rest  in  peace,'  said  noble  Treumore, 
'  Rest,  White-hand,  behind  my  shield  ; 
I  will  not  flee,  (I  never  did,) 
Should  I  see  thy  foes  strong  men 
On  the  field,  with  their  thousand  spears.' 
Three  days  remained  the  chief. 
Blowing  loud  the  signal-horn. 
Calling  brave  Corle  to  combat, 
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From  rock,  and  moor,  and  lieiglit. 

Brave  Corle  came  not  to  battle : 

Lochlan  *  came  down  from  his  tower  ; 

He  gave  the  white-armed  maid  to  Trenmore, 

And  spread  him  a  feast  anew." 

"  King  of  Lochlan,"  said  noble  Fingal, 
"  Thy  blood  flows  fast  in  my  side. 
Our  sires  contended  in  war, 
In  strife  that  was  ever  famed ; 
But  oft  within  the  festive  hall 
Have  they  sent  round  the  drinking-horn. 
Turn  away  thy  face  from  war. 
And  hear  the  soothing  harp. 
Like  a  tempest  on  the  face  of  the  deep, 
Hast  thou  poured  forth  thy  dreadful  might. 
Thy  shout  like  the  shout  of  many  bands, 
Arising  on  a  field  of  death. 
Raise,  to-morrow  raise,  thy  sails. 
Thou  brother  of  my  love  that  was — 
Like  the  light  of  the  sun,  her  praises  t 
Come  now  anew  upon  my  soul. 
I  saw  thy  tears  for  the  AVhite-hand, 
When  my  sword  was  raised  against  Starne  ; 
I  protected  thee  then  from  danger, 
As  I  sighed  for  the  white-bosomed  maid. 
But  if  combat  be  what  thou  preferrest. 
Accept  the  contest  Lochlan  gave  Trenmore, 
That  thou  mayest  return  to  thy  land  with  glory. 
As  sets  the  sun  behind  the  hills." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven," 
Said  resounding  Lochlan's  prince, 
"  Swarau  shall  not  contend  with  thy  sword. 
Thou  first  of  the  victorious  thousands. 
I  saw  thee  in  the  land  transmarine; 

*■  i.  e.  The  king  of  Lochlan. 
+  Praise-wortliy  qualities. 
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My  days  were  tben  but  few  ; 
But  I  said  to  myself  at  the  time, 
When  shall  I  wield  the  sword  as  nobly 
As  Fingal  of  mighty  strokes. 
Long  since,  O  hero,  we  engaged 
Ou  the  side  of  Malmor's  dusky  mount, 
When  the  waves  had  borne  my  spear 
To  the  lofty  hall  of  generous  shells. 
Where  chieftains  ever  find  a  feast. 
Let  bards  send  down  the  victors  there 
To  periods  far  remote  : 
Great  is  the  fame  of  the  champions 
Who  fought  in  the  strife  of  Maimer. 
Many  a  ship  from  the  land  of  forests 
Has  lost  its  owner  on  Lena, 
Accept  of  these,  king  of  Morven, 
And  be  a  friend  to  the  foe  of  Erin. 
When  thy  children  shall  come  to  Gormal, 
For  them  shall  be  jirepared  a  feast. 
And  they  shall  ever  have  their  choice 
In  the  strife  of  arms  with  mighty  men." 
"  I  will  not  receive,"  replied  the  king, 
"  Thy  fleet,  nor  the  land  of  hills  ; 
The  grassy  wilderness  suffices  me, 
With  deer,  and  herds,  and  vales. 
Do  thou  sail  back  across  the  main, 
Noble  relation  of  my  early  love  ; 
Raise  thy  white  sails  on  the  waves. 
When  day  appears  upon  the  hills. 
And  return  to  echoing  Gormal." 

"  Bliss  to  thy  soul,  thou  generous  king," 
Brown-shielded  Swaran  said, 
"  In  peace  thou  art  a  gale  of  spring ; 
In  war,  a  rock  in  a  storm. 
Take  thou  my  hand  in  friendship, 
King  of  swords  from  Selma  cold, 
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And  let  thy  matchless  bards 
Lament  the  dead  upon  the  field. 
Let  Erin's  youths  inter  my  bands : 
Raise  thou  the  stones  of  their  renown, 
That  their  kindred  from  the  north  may  se( 
The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought. 
The  hunter,  coming  from  the  hills, 
As  he  rests  on  a  tomb,  will  say  : 
'  Here  the  mighties,  Fingal  and  Swaran, 
Joined  battle,  with  their  hundred  bands.' 
Thus  will  the  weary  hunter  speak, 
And  our  fame  will  abide  for  ever." 

"  Our  fame  is  greatest  this  same  day. 
King  of  the  waves,"  said  Fingal : 
"  We  shall  vanish  like  a  .dream. 
And  be  unmentioned  on  our  fields  ; 
The  hunter  will  not  know  our  tombs  ; 
We  shall  not  be  named  in  tuneful  sounds. 
We  needs  must  be  forgot. 
When  pale  and  withered  in  the  dust. 
Ossian,  Carril,  Ullin  mild. 
Who  know  of  heroes  long  deceased, 
Begin  a  lay  of  noble  days. 
Of  the  times  of  heroes  dead. 
Let  the  night  be  passed  in  song. 
And  morning  quickly  come  with  joy." 

We  raised  our  voices  for  the  kings ; 
A  hundred  harps  contend  in  symphony. 
The  face  of  Swaran  brightened 
Like  the  full  moon  in  the  sky. 
When  the  clouds  have  left  her  on  high 
Calm  and  broad,  in  the  midst  of  night. 

"  Cudulin,"  aged  Carril  said, 
"  Cudulin  is  in  Tura's  cave, 
His  hand  on  the  sword  of  his  strength, 
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His  thouglits  on  the  host  he  has  lost. 
Mournful  is  the  king  of  spears, 
Unconquered  heretofore  in  war. 
He  sends  to  thee  in  peace  his  sword, 
O  thou  who,  like  a  rushing  storm, 
Hast  worsted  and  scattered  his  foes. 
Accept  thou,  Fingal,  the  hero's  sword ; 
His  fame  has  disappeared  like  mist 
Which  flies  before  the  wind 
And  leaves  the  country  bright." 

"  No,"  replied  the  king, 
"  Fingal  shall  not  accept  his  sword  : 
The  champion  is  great  in  battle ; 
His  fame  is  mighty  as  his  arm. 
Many  have  failed  in  battle 
Who  gained  great  glory  in  the  war. 
Swaran,  king  of  the  land  of  forests, 
Lay  thou  aside  thy  grief ; 
Those  who  yield  obtain  renown, 
If  bravely  they  behave  in  fight ; 
Like  the  sun,  in  summer  when  he  hides 
Himself  on  high,  behind  a  cloud. 
Soon  to  behold  the  grassy  hills. 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona, 
Who  sought  battle  on  many  a  coast ; 
His  soul  rejoiced  in  the  storm ; 
His  ears,  in  the  din  of  arms. 
He  poured  his  men  on  rugged  Craca ; 
The  king  of  Craca  met  him  from  the  wood  : 
;  For  there,  in  Brumo's  dusky  cave. 
The  chief  addressed  the  sculptured  stone. 
Fierce  was  the  combat  of  the  heroes 
For  the  gentle  maid  of  snowy  breast. 
Red  Grumal  at  the  water  of  Cona 
Had  heard  of  the  famous  Annira ; 
He  would  have  the  White-hand  of  the  waves. 
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Or  himself  lie  dead  in  combat. 

Three  days  struggled  the  warriors ; 

On  the  fourth  Grumal  was  bound. 

He  was  sent,  without  a  friend  at  his  side, 

Into  Brumo's  gloomy  cave. 

Wherein  the  spirits  of  the  dead 

Yelled  dismal  round  the  ghostly  stone. 

But  the  chief  thereafter  shined 

Again,  like  heaven's  fires : 

His  mighty  arm  laid  low  his  foes, 

And  Grumal  regained  his  fame. 

"  Sing,  ye  bards,  of  bygone  time," 
Continued  the  might*  of  Morven's  king, 
"  Sing  the  praise  of  heroes  dead, 
And  free  great  Swaran  from  his  grief." 

The  princes  lay  among  the  heath. 
The  dark  wind  whistling  through  their  locks. 
A  hundred  tuneful  voices  rose  ; 
A  hundred  soothing  harps  were  strung. 
The  song  concerned  the  times  of  old, 
And  valiant  chieftains,  great  in  war. 

When  now  shall  I  hear  the  bard  ? 
When  will  joy  surround  me  ? 
The  harp  is  unstrung  in  Morven; 
There  is  no  voice  of  music  in  Cona ; 
Both  bard  and  chief  are  gone  ; 
No  eulogy  is  heard  in  Selma  ! 

Now  morn,  with  orient  beams,  arose 
On  the  summit  and  sides  of  Cromla. 
The  horn  of  Swaran  was  heard  on  Lena, 
Collecting  his  host  from  Erin. 
Sad  and  silent  seemed  the  host. 
As  they  launched  their  vessels  on  the  deep  ; 
A  sharp  breeze  pursued  their  ships ; 
Their  white  sails  moved  like  Morven's  mist. 

*  Majesty. 
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"  Call,"  said  Fingal,  "  call  to  the  chase, 
The  hounds  that  swiftly  cross  a  moor  ; 
Call  Bran  of  whitest  side  ; 
Call  Nert,  and  Kerr,  and  Luat. 
Fillan,  Roine — he  is  in  the  grave ; 
My  son  lies  in  the  sleep  of  death! — 
Fillan,  Fergus,  blow  the  horn ; 
Let  joy  arise  on  hill  and  mount ; 
Let  the  deer  be  started  on  Cromla, 
And  by  the  Lake  of  Roes,*  their  haunt/' 

The  shrill  sound  spread  throughout  the  wood, 
And  slow  a  herd  arose  on  Cromla. 
A  thousand  dogs  flew  o'er  the  heath  ; 
A  deer  was  felled  by  every  dog  : 
Three  fell  by  Bran  alone. 
And  he  turned  the  three  towards  Fin, 
To  cause  great  gladness  to  the  king. 
One  fell  at  Roine's  tomb  ; 
The  prince  of  men  became  sad, 
When  he  saw  the  peaceful  stone 
Of  him  who  was  swift  in  the  chase. 

"  Thou,  my  son,  shalt  rise  no  more. 
To  feast  or  war  on  Cromla's  side  : 
Soon  thy  grave  will  be  forgot, 
And  covered  with  withered  grass. 
The  sons  of  weakness  will  descend. 
And  neither  see  nor  ask  thy  tomb. 

"  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength, 
Goul  of  blue-steeled  hosts. 
Let  us  ascend  the  mountain's  face. 
And  find  the  chief  of  Tura's  cave  ; 
Let  us  find  the  valiant  ruler  of  Erin. 

"  Is  that  the  wall  of  Tura  I  see 
Above,  so  lonely  and  so  gray  ? 
The  hospitable  chief  is  sad  ; 

*  Probably  Lougb  Derg. 
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The  festive  hall  is  still. 

Let  us  find  the  mighty  Cudiiliu 

And  quickly  console  the  hero. 

Fillan,  is  that  Cudulin 

On  the  heath,  or  only  smoke  ? 

The  wind  of  Cromla  dims  my  eye ; 

I  cannot  distinguish  my  friend." 

"  That,  O  king,"  replied  the  youth, 

"  That  is  the  valiant  Mac-Shema, 

AVho  mourns  in  silent  grief, 

His  hand  arising  on  his  sword." 

"  All  hail  to  the  prince  of  chiefs, 

The  breaker  of  mighty  shields  !" 

"  All  hail  to  thee,"  replied  the  hero, 

"  And  to  the  brave  warriors  around  thee  ! 

Delightful  to  me,  O  king,  is  thy  presence  : 

It  is  like  the  sun  in  the  wood  of  Cromla, 

When  the  lonely  hunter  is  sad. 

Till  he  sees  his  face  through  clouds. 

Thy  sons,  exulting  in  thy  fame, 

Attend  thy  course,  like  to  the  stars 

Which  deck  the  azure  vault  of  night. 

Fiugal,  it  was  not  thus  that  thou 

Hast  erewhile  seen  me  in  thy  land. 

When  the  lords  of  the  universe*  fled. 

And  joy  overspread  the  realm  !" 

"  Many  are  thy  words,"  said  ignoble  Conan  ; 
"  Many  are  thy  vain  speeches,  Mac-Shema  ; 
In  talking,  none  is  heard  save  thee  ; 
But  where  are  thy  martial  deeds  ? 
Why  were  we  obliged  to  come  hither, 
To  rescue  the  worsted  with  our  steel  ? 
Thou  hast  fled  to  thy  hole  in  dismay, 
And  left  the  battle  to  Conan  : 

*  The  Romans. 
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Resign  these  shining  arms  to  me  ; 
They  are  mine  of  right,  niau'^  of  Erin." 
"  No  hero  ever  sought  my  weapon  ; 
Though  he  did,  he  should  not  have  it. 
Conan,  who  art  worthless  in  war, 
I  did  not  leave  the  field  in  grief, 
Till  Erin  had  entirely  failed." 

"  Conan  of  feeble  hand," 
Said  Morven's  sovereign  chief, 
"  Use  not  such  vaunting  words. 
Till  we  see  thy  nobler  deeds. 
Cudulin  is  renowned  in  battle  ; 
Terrible  whithersoever  he  goes. 
Oft  have  we  heard  of  his  glorious  feats. 
High-leader  of  the  Irish  hosts. 
Raise  thou,  O  hero,  thy  white  sails 
For  the  misty  Isle  of  Swords, 
And  see  Bragall  who  leans  afar 

On  the  edge  of  a  rock,  in  tears  ; 

The  wind  whispers  in  her  heavy  locks, 

And  lift  them  from  her  smooth,  white  breast, 

As  she  listens  to  the  sounds  of  night, 

For  the  rowers'  merry  notes, 

Expecting  to  hear  thy  song 

And  thy  tuneful  harp,  on  the  sea." 
"  Long  may  she  listen  in  vain  ; 

I  will  never  return  from  such  a  war. 

How  could  I  see  thee,  lovely  Bragall, 

Sighing  heavily  for  thy  chief  ? 

Thou,  O  king,  hast  seen  me  victor 

In  many  perilous  encounters." 

"  We  shall  see  thee  victor  again," 

Said  Fingal  of  generous  shells  ; 

"  Thy  fame  in  pursuits  will  grow 

As  an  oak  on  Cromla's  side  : 
*  i.  e.  chief. 
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Many  a  fight  and  fierce  onset 
Await  thy  weapon,  mighty  man ; 
Many  shall  be  the  wounds  of  thy  hand. 

Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the  deer  ; 
Prepare  a  feast  and  genial  shell. 
Let  Cudulin's  soul  rejoice  ; 
Let  our  friends  around  be  glad." 

We  sat,  and  we  feasted  and  sung ; 
The  spirit  of  Cudiilin  revived  ; 
The  warriors  strength  returned. 
UUin  gave  the  chief  a  lay  ; 
Carril  also  raised  his  voice, 
And  I  assisted  the  bards. 
We  sung  the  conflicts  of  the  brave, 
Conflicts  in  which  I  bore  a  part. 
I  shall  ply  a  sword  no  more  : 
The  fame  of  former  deeds  is  fled  ; 
I  sit  in  sorrow  nigh  the  tombs 
Of  the  great  friends,  who  are  no  more. 

The  night  was  spent  in  song. 
And  orient  morning  came  with  joy. 
Fingal  rose  upon  the  height. 
And  brandished  in  his  hand  the  spear. 
He  stretched  his  strides  across  Mailena, 
And  we  followed  the  hero  in  our  arms. 

"  Spread  the  white  sails,"  said  the  king  ; 
"  Catch  the  wind  from  Lena's  wood." 
We  mounted  the  waves  with  songs ; 
Great  was  the  warriors'  joy 
On  the  foam  of  the  hoary  deep. 
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TIMORA, 

AN    EPIC   POEM. 


SYNOPSIS. 

CuDULiN  having  fallen  in  battle,  Carber,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Boigs, 
murdered  the  young  King  Comiac,  and  seized  upon  the  supreme  power. 
Whereupon  Fingal  passed  over  to  Ireland  with  an  army,  to  restore  the 
rightful  successor,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  consanguinity  and  af- 
finity. The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Carber,  who  had  received  in- 
telligence of  FingaPs  designs,  is  informed  of  the  landing  and  formidable 
appearance  of  the  Caledonians.  Folda,  one  of  his  principal  chiefs,  pro- 
mises to  overthrow  the  enemy  with  his  own  band.  His  arrogance  and 
presumption  are  censured  by  Males,  who  proposes  that  they  should  attack 
the  enemy  with  all  their  forces.  He  is  seconded  by  Idalla,  chief  of  Clonra. 
Carber  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared,  to  which  he  invites  Oscar,  who  ac- 
cepts the  invitation.  Carber  finds  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  him, 
and  both  fall  by  mutual  wounds.  Fingal,  hearing  the  noise  of  the  con- 
flict, hastens  to  the  relief  of  Oscar,  and  puts  the  enemy  to  flight.  Oscar 
is  found  dying.  The  sorrow  of  the  Caledonians  is  dispelled  by  Fingal. 
It  is  now  night  ;  Altan,  the  bard,  gives  Fingal  an  account  of  the  death  of 
Cormac.  Fillan  is  sent  to  watch  the  enemy,  now  commanded  by  Camor 
— Carber's  brother — who  had  lately  arrived  from  the  south.  The  scene 
of  this  poem  is  the  same  as  that  of  Fingal. 

On  Erin's  billows  blue  is  light, 
And  day  illumes  the  lofty  hills  ; 
Dark-headed  trees  bend  in  the  wind, 
Hoar  torrents  pouring  from  the  heights. 
Two  verdant  ridges,  under  oaks, 
Extend  along  a  narrow  plain, 
And  through  the  glen  there  glides  a  brook, 
On  the  brink  of  which  stands  Carber, 
His  spear  supporting  the  chief. 
His  red  eye  trembling,  he  sad. 
I     King  Cormac  rises  in  his  soul, 

His  breast  transfixed  with  ghastly  wounds. 
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He  dimly  sees  the  youth  in  s 

His  side  bestained  with  crimson  rills. 

Carber  thrice  threw  down  his  spear  ; 
Three  times  he  stroked  his  beard  ; 
He  oft  stopped  short  from  his  unequal  steps, 
And  tossed  on  high  the  murdering  arm. 
The  prince  was  like  a  cloud  in  the  wilderness, 
Varying  its  form  in  the  stormy  wind  ; 
The  surrounding  vales  are  sad, 
Successively  fearing  showers. 

The  king  resumed  his  wonted  mind. 
And  grasped  his  mighty  fathers'  spear  ; 
He  turned  his  eye  to  Lena's  plain ; 
The  scouts  from  ocean  blue  appeared. 
They  came  with  the  steps  of  terror. 
Often  looking  down  behind  : 
Carber  knew  of  the  famous  king. 
And  boldly  called  his  chiefs. 
The  heroes'  sounding  steps  straight  came. 
Their  blue  swords  bare  in  each  right  hand. 
There  Morla  stands  with  gloomy  face, 
And  Dalla*  with  the  wandering  locks  ; 
Red  Cormar  leans  upon  his  spear. 
And  fiercely  looks  askance  ; 
Wildly,  Malos,  rolled  thine  eyes 
Beneath  thy  shaggy  brows  ; 
Folda  stood  like  a  sea-lav'd  cliff 
Which  hides  its  sable  sides  in  foam, 
His  spear  like  a  pine  of  high  Slimore, 
That  meets  unmoved  the  strongest  wind, 
His  buckler  full  of  marks  of  war. 
His  fiery  eye  devoid  of  fear. 

These,  and  other  chiefs  without  number. 
Had  gathered  round  the  king  of  Erin, 
When  the  scout  of  the  sea  arrived, 

*  Idalla. 


Moraunal,  on  the  heights  of  ]\Iailena. 
His  eyes  stared  sidelong  from  his  head, 
His  quivering  lips  distorted,  pale. 

"  Why  stand  the  chiefs  of  Erin  thus, 
Mute  as  a  copse  of  silent  eve, 
Dumb  as  forests  clothed  with  mist. 
While  Fingal  shines  upon  the  coast 
He  of  most  fearful  strokes, — 
The  prince  of  chiefs — from  Morven's  vales." 

"  Hast  thou  seen  the  formidable  hero  ?" 
Carber  said,  with  anxious  breast; 
"  Does  he  bring  a  numerous  host  ? 
Does  he  raise  a  hostile  spear  ? 
Or  comes  the  mighty  man  in  peace  ?" 

"  In  peace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin  : 
I  have  seen  his  forward  spear  on  high  ; 
A  deadly  meteor  it  seemed, 
The  blood  of  thousands  round  its  steel. 
He  was  the  first  who  touched  the  shore. 
Strong  he  seems,  in  his  hoary  locks  ; 
Full  and  sinewy  are  his  huge  limbs, 
And  lightly  move  his  steps. 
Aslant  on  his  side  that  sword 
Which  never  sought  a  second  stroke. 
He  bears  a  broad  and  dreadful  shield 
Like  the  bloody  orb  of  a  moon  eclipsed, 
Arising  dread  before  dire  woes. 
Then  came  Ossian,  king  of  songs ; 
Then  Morni's  son,  that  famous  chief : 
Connal  leaped  forward  on  his  spear ; 
Then  brown-haired  Dermid  came  ; 
Fillan  proudly  bent  his  bow. 
Young  hunter  of  Morn's  hills. 
But  who  is  that  before  the  host, 
Like  a  raging  torrent's  course  ? 
Who  but  Ossian's  majestic  son, 
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Like  a  meteor  in  his  youthful  locks, 
His  long  hair  plaited  on  his  back, 
His  martial  brow  half  hid  in  steel ; 
His  sword  hangs  loose  on  his  side ; 
His  spear  gleams  fierce  as  he  goes  ? 
I  fled  from  the  hero's  dreadful  eye ; 

0  king  of  far-famed  Timora." 

"  Flee  thou,  vile,  worthless  man," 
Said  Folda,  in  gloomy  wrath ; 
"  Flee  to  thine  own  gray  streams. 
Thou  of  the  little,*  despicable  soul. 
Have  not  I  seen  brown-haired  Oscar  ? 

1  have  seen  the  chief  in  battle  ; 
In  dangers,  he  is  of  the  brave ; 
But  others  wield  the  spear  as  well ; 
Erin  has  many  a  son  as  great. 
King  of  Timora  of  lofty  trees. 
Allow  me  to  meet  the  warrior, 
And  I  will  quickly  stem  the  flood. 
My  spear  is  bathed  in  blood ; 

My  shield  like  Tura's  waU." 

"  Shall  Folda  meet  the  foe  alone," 

The  dark-browed  Malos  said, 

"  Are  they  not  as  numerous  on  the  coast 

As  the  countless  streamlets  of  the  hills  ? 

Are  not  these  the  same  warriors 

Who  vanquished  Swaran  of  hard  strokes, 

When  Erin's  children  fled  ? 

And  shall  Folda  meet  their  mightiest  hero  ? 

Dark  heart  of  very  pride. 

Take  thou  the  strength  of  all  our  hosts ; 

Let  Malos  also  come  : 

My  sword  has  been  red  with  slaughter, 

Though  none  ever  heard  my  boasting  words. 
"  Ye  sons  of  green-fielded  Erin," 

*  Gael,  scanty. 
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Said  the  chief  of  slow-streamed  Clonra,* 
"  Let  not  Fiugal  hear  your  foolish  words ; 
Let  not  our  enemies  to-day  have  joy, 
To  strengthen  their  arm  in  the  land. 
Valiant,  men  of  battles,  are  ye. 
Like  tempests  from  the  roaring  main — 
Like  storms  which  meet  the  lofty  rocks, 
And  hurl  their  wood  into  the  vale. 
But  let  us  move  with  all  our  strength. 
Like  a  mighty  collection  of  clouds. 
Then  shall  the  famous  warrior t  quake; 
The  chief  shall  drop  his  dreadful  spear. 
'  We  see  a  dark,  black  cloud  of  death,' 
Will  they  say,  with  rueful  face. 
While  aged  Fingal  the  clement  is  sad. 
His  fame  shall  vanish  on  the  bootless  field ; 
The  steps  of  his  chiefs  shall  cease  in  Morveu ; 
The  moss  of  years  shall  cover  Selma." 

In  silence  red-haired  Carber  heard. 
Like  a  cloud  of  the  stormy  showers. 
Which  darkly  stands  on  Cromla  high 
Till  lightning  bursts  its  side ; 
The  valleys  gleam  with  heaven's  flames. 
And  sprites  malign  rejoice. 
So  in  silence  stood  the  king ; 
At  length  broke  forth  efiective  words. 

"  Let  a  feast  be  spread  on  Lena's  plain  ; 
Let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
011a  of  dark-red  locks,  arise ; 
Take  the  harp  of  Erin's  king. 
And  go  to  Oscar,  chief  of  swords  ; 
Call  him  hither  to  the  feast. 
To-day  let  there  be  joy  and  song ; 
To-morrow  we  will  break  the  spear. 
Tell  him  I  have  raised  aloft 

*  Idalhi.  t  Cxael.  son  of  strokes. 
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The  tomb  of  Cadul  with  the  strains  of  bards ; 

I  have  given  his  hapless  friend  to  the  wind. 

Tell  that  his*  victory  has  been  heard  ; 

His  fame  by  Carron's  sounding  stream. 

I  see  not  here  my  mighty  brother ; 

Renowned  Camor  is  not  at  my  side, 

And  we  are  weak  in  arms." 

(Camor  hated  the  broils  of  feasts  ; 

His  sunlike  soul  would  spurn  such  guile.) 

"  Carber  and  Oscar  shall  break  the  spear, 

Chiefs  of  Timora,  on  Lena's  plain. 

Loud  were  his  words  for  Cadul ; 

My  soul  was  fired  with  wrath  : 

He  shall  fall  with  a  mortal  wound ; 

My  fame  shall  rise  in  blood." 

The  chieftains  brightened  all  with  joy  ; 
They  spread  around  the  heights ; 
The  feast  of  the  shell  was  prepared, 
While  rose  the  airs  of  tuneful  bards. 
The  chiefs  of  Selma  heard  their  joy, 
And  thought  that  famous  Camor  came, 
Illustrious  Camor,  friend  of  strangers. 
The  brother  of  red-haired  Carber. 
Unlike  were  the  souls  of  the  two  : 
The  light  of  heaven  filled  the  breast  of  him 
Whose  lofty  tower  arose  on  Atta's  heights. 
To  the  hospitable  hall  led  seven  paths ; 
On  every  path  there  stood  a  bard. 
Inviting  strangers  to  the  festive  board, 
While  Camor  sat  beneath  the  wood. 
To  shun  his  cordial  praise. 

Red  011a  came  with  his  message ; 
Oscar  went  straightway  to  the  feast. 
Three  hundred  walking  beside  him. 
Along  Mailena's  full,  blue  stream, 
*  Oscar's. 


His  gray-dogs  bounding  o'er  the  heath, 

Their  dismal  howling  spreading  far. 

Fingal  saw  the  chief  depart ; 

The  hero's  soul  became  sad, 

For  fear  of  Carber  of  sinister  thoughts, 

While  drinking  among  the  fragrant  shells. 

My  son  held  Cormac's  spear  on  high. 

A  hundred  bards  came  through  the  heath ; 
Carber  hid  from  all  the  death 
"Which  he  had  darkly  plotted  in  his  breast. 
The  feast  is  spread,  the  shells  resound. 
And  joy  illumes  each  face. 
But  that  was  like  a  glimmering  sun 
Which  shines  obliquely  through  the  vales. 
As  he  hides  his  red  face  in  a  storm. 

Carber  rises  in  his  arms. 
The  gloom  of  death  upon  his  front ; 
The  hundred  harpers  hush  their  notes ; 
Around  is  heard  the  clang  of  shields. 
Far  distant,  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Long-haired  OUa  raised  a  voice  of  woe. 
Oscar  knew  the  signs  of  death ; 
He  rose  and  grasped  his  spear. 

"  Oscar,"  red-haired  Carber  said, 
"  I  see  the  royal  spear  of  Erin ; 
The  long  spear  of  stormy  Timora 
Rises  glittering  in  thy  hand. 
Son  of  dark-wooded  JMorven — 
A  spear  the  sceptre  of  many  kings. 
The  death  of  mighty-men  of  old. 
Yield  it,  Mac-Ossiau,  without  strife ; 
Yield  it  to  Carber  of  many  cars." 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  the  hero  replied, 
"  The  gift  of  valiant  Erin's  king ; 
What  fair-haired  Cormac  gave  myself. 
When  I  scattered  the  Northmen  in  fight  ? 
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I  came  to  his  hospitable  abode, 
When  they  fled  from  the  great  Fingal ; 
Gladness  rose  in  the  face  of  the  youth ; 
He  presented  the  spear  of  Timora's  chiefs. 
He  gave  it  not  to  the  weak  or  base, 
Nor  to  a  soul  proud  without  deeds. 
No  terror  to  me  is  thy  grim  scowl. 
No  fire  of  death  thine  eye  to  me. 
I  little  fear  thy  shield,  or  the  lay 
From  OUa,  unskilled  in  war. 
Carber,  intimidate  a  slave  ;  * 
Oscar  is  ever  like  a  rock." 

"  Wilt  thou  not  straightway  yield  the  spear," 
Carber  said,  in  apparent  wrath  : 
Are  thy  words  so  audacious  and  bold. 
Because  Fingal  is  on  Erin's  coast, 
Fingal  with  the  hoary  locks, 
From  hilly  Morven's  woods  ? 

He  always  fought  with  feeble  men ; 

But  let  him  encounter  Carber, 

And  he  shall  vanish  from  the  field, 

Like  a  shadow  or  lazy  mist 

Swept  from  Atta  by  rapid  wind." 

"  If  he  who  fought  with  feeble  men 

Were  now  engaging  Carber, 

Then  would  Carber  from  Atta's  vale 

Surrender  green  Erin  without  a  stroke. 

Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  chief, 

But  turn  thy  sword  on  me. 

Whose  strength  may  be  compared  to  thine  : 

The  illustrious  king  of  the  hills 

Surpasses  every  chief." 

Their  friends  on  either  side  beheld 

An  ominous  gloom  upon  their  brows ; 
Straight  were  heard  their  sidelong  steps, 

*  Gael,  traill. 


Their  eyes  like  furious  flames. 

A  thousand  swords  were  half-unsheathed ; 

The  seer  OUa  stopped  his  lay, 

Red  011a  of  the  battle-songs. 

The  heart  of  Oscar  throbbed  with  joy, 

The  joy  he  was  wont  to  feel 

"When  he  heard  the  signal-horn  of  Fingal. 

Dark  like  ocean's  swelling  waves. 

Ere  wind  drives  over  the  deep, 

When  bend  their  heads  towards  the  coast. 

Straight  Carber's  host  advanced. 

Daughter  of  Toscar,  why  thy  tears  ? 
The  prince  is  not  fallen  yet : 
Many  were  the  dead  on  the  field. 
Before  the  matchless  warrior  failed. 
See  how  they  fall  before  him — 
Like  the  groves  of  the  desert  hills, 
"When  the  angry  spirit  of  the  storm 
Rushes  from  the  heights  by  night, 
And  tears  from  the  earth  the  trees. 
Morla  fell ;  Maronnan  died  ; 
Conachar  lay  on  earth  in  blood. 
Carber  fled  from  the  hero's  sword, 
And,  pallid,  sculked  into  the  shade, 
Behind  the  bowing-stone*  of  ghosts. 
Here  he  quietly  poised  his  spear. 
And  wounded  Oscar's  side.     On  his  shield 
The  hero  forward  fell  to  earth. 
But  still  his  knee  supported  the  chief. 
And  still  he  grasped  his  massy  spear — 
Lo  !  Carber  lies  stretched  upon  the  ground. 
The  pointed  steel  had  pierced  his  head. 
And  cleaved  his  red  locks  behind ; 
The  warrior  sunk  like  rock  disjoin'd. 
Which  swift  has  rolled  from  Cromla's  side, 
*  Stone  of  bowings,  or  adorations. 
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"When  verdant  Erin  frequent  shakes, 
From  mount  to  mount,  from  sea  to  sea. 

But  brown-haired  Oscar  will  rise  no  more  : 
He  leans  against  his  bossy  shield. 
With  his  deathful  sj^ear  in  his  hand. 
Erin  stood  afar  on  the  ascent, 
Their  cries  like  torrents'  deafening  roar ; 
Ghost-haunted  Lena  answered  to  the  noise. 

Fingal  heard  the  distant  sound ; 
He  seized  dread  Selma's  spear. 
And  stretched  his  steps  along  the  hills. 
The  chief  straight  raised  a  voice  of  woe  : 

"  I  hear  the  din  of  battle ; 
Oscar  is  alone  in  the  fight ; 
Let  the  mighty  children  of  Morven 
Rush  on  and  aid  his  sword." 
Swift  were  Ossian's  steps  on  the  plain  ; 
Fillan  bounded  over  Lena's  heath : 
The  dreadful  Fingal  strode  in  his  strength. 
Terrible  were  the  gleams  that  arose 
From  the  many-marked  shield  of  the  mightiest  of  men. 
The  race  of  Erin  saw  from  far 
Its  glitter  on  the  verge  of  the  plain  ; 
They  knew  that  his  wrath  of  grief 
Rose  fiercely  to  the  king  of  swords, 
And  death  closed  dark  around  their  minds. 
We  first  arrived,  and  fought ; 
Erin's  chiefs  withstood  our  rage. 
When  came  the  king,  in  clanging  din, 
What  warrior's  heart  could  stand  ? 
They  fled  over  Lena's  heights. 
Black  death  destroying  their  rear. 

We  saw  young  Oscar  on  his  shield. 
His  crimson  blood  spread  round  his  side  ! 
Each  chieftain's  face  became  pale, 
And  he  turned  away  in  tears. 
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The  king  endeavoured  to  hide  his  own, 
The  wind  sounding  in  his  hoary  beard. 
He  bent  his  head  over  the  hero ; 
His  words  were  mixed  with  sighs. 

"  Art  thou  fallen,  heroic  Oscar, 
In  the  midst  of  thy  glorious  course  ? 
The  aged's  heart  is  troubled, 
As  he  views  thy  coming  wars, 
(The  battles  which  ought  to  have  come — 
They  are  now  cut  off  from  thy  fame) 
When  shall  gladness  dwell  in  Selma  ? 
When  shall  grief  depart  from  Morven  ? 
My  children  fall  by  degrees ; 
Now  few  of  Fingal's  race  survive. 
My  praise  will  cease  to  be  heard  ; 
My  age  will  be  sad  without  friends. 
Like  a  column  of  mist  in  my  hall  ; 
I  shall  hear  no  sou  return  from  war, 
In  glory  and  the  pride  of  arms. 
Let  Morven's  warriors  weep  ; 
Young  Oscar  will  rise  no  more." 

They  did  weep,  O  king  of  swords  ; 
Dear  was  the  hero  to  their  souls : 
He  went  forth  to  the  strife  of  the  vales  ;* 
Foes  vanished  before  his  shield  ; 
He  returned  in  peace  amidst  their  joy. 
No  father  sorrowed  for  his  son, 
Who  fell  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
They  went  unwept  into  the  dust. 
When  the  first  of  the  host  was  low. 
Bran  was  howling  at  his  side. 
And  gloomy  Luat  was  sad  ; 
He  had  often  led  them  both 
To  chase  the  desert  deer. 

When  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around, 
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His  breast  was  quickly  moved. 
"  Tlie  dismal  sighs  of  aged  chiefs, 
The  howling  of  dogs,  and  the  notes 
Which  doleful  burst  from  the  bards, 
These  melt  with  grief  my  soul. 
Which  never  melted  heretofore. 
In  battle  field,  or  any  strife. 
But  resembled  the  steel  of  my  sword. 
Convey  me,  father,  to  my  hill ; 
There  rear  thou  stones  for  my  renown  ; 
Place  the  horn  of  a  hart  at  my  side. 
And  likewise  the  thin  blade  of  war. 
The  torrent  may  yet  remove  the  earth. 
And  the  hunter  may  see  the  steel. 
'  This  rusted  sword  is  mighty  Oscar's, 
High  pride  of  distant  years.' " 

"  Falls  the  son  who  gave  me  fame  ? 
Shall  I  see  thee,  Oscar,  no  more? 
When  other  chiefs  hear  of  their  children, 
Shall  I  then  hear  naught  of  thee  ? 
The  moss  will  cover  thy  gray  stones  ; 
The  wind  will  moan  in  their  locks  ; 
The  battle  will  be  fought  without  thee  ; 
Thou  wilt  follow  the  tawny  hind  no  more. 
When  the  warrior  returns  from  strife. 
As  he  tells  of  strangers'  land, 
'  I  saw  a  tomb  beside  the  stream 
Which  roared  from  the  dusky  cams, 
The  lightless  dwelling  of  the  chief 
Who  fell  by  car-borne  Oscar, 
The  mightiest  of  mortal  men.' 
I,  perhaps,  shall  hear  his  voice  ; 
It  will  comfort  my  melancholy  breast." 

Night  would  have  fallen  with  sorrow. 
And  the  sun  arisen  without  joy 
On  the  dismal  scene  of  woe ; 
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The  chiefs  would  have  stood  like  clifts, 

Mourning  on  hill-girt  Mailena, 

In  a  cold  sweat,  without  a  word*  of  war ; 

Had  not  the  king  dispelled  their  grief 

By  raising  thus  his  potent  voice  : 

(The  brave  around  him  roused, 

As  if  waked  from  shadowy  dreams.) 

"  How  long  shall  our  tears  be  shed 
On  Mailena  of  hills  in  Erin  ? 
Heroes  never  shall  return ; 
Oscar's  strength  will  rise  no  more. 
Warriors  must  fall  in  their  day, 
And  cease  to  be  seen  on  earth. 
Where  now  are  our  valiant  sires, 
Sons  of  the  brave  of  by-gone  times  ? — 
They  are  sunk  into  dust,  like  stars, 
That  illumined  a  darksome  land ; 
We  hear  but  the  sound  of  their  fame, 
Though  they  were  far  renowned 
In  the  years  of  the  terrible  dead. 
Even  so  shall  we  fall  on  our  days 
Into  the  narrow  house  of  death. 
Then  let  us  be  famous  now, 
And  leave  behind  our  names, 
Like  the  spotless  brightness  of  the  sun. 
When  he  hides  his  head  in  gloom  ; 
The  traveller  is  sad  on  his  journey, 
Remembering  his  setting  beams. 

"  Ullin,  my  own  aged  bard, 
Take  thou  my  empty  ship  ; 
Bear  Oscar  to  the  plain  of  Selma. 
Let  the  maids  of  the  wilderness  weep, 
The  deep-bosomed  fair  of  Morven ; 
But  let  us  fight  the  battles  of  Erin, 
For  the  kindred  of  fallen  Cormac. 
*  Gael,  mention. 
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The  days  of  my  years*  are  darkened  ; 
Not  a  little  enfeebled  is  my  arm. 
My  fathers  bend  from  their  cloud 
To  receive  their  hoary  son. 
But  ere  we  quit  this  very  place 
Another  beam  of  fame  shall  rise. 
My  life  shall  be  like  a  streaming  meteor 
To  the  bards  of  melodious  lays." 

Ullin  raised  the  white  sails  for  the  north  ; 
The  southern  wind  blew  fresh  ; 
The  ship  bounded  over  the  sea  to  Selma. 
I  stood  in  sorrow  far  apart, 
Not  a  whisper  to  any  ear  from  me. 
There  was  feasting  and  joy  on  Mailena's  heath  ; 
More  than  a  hundred  pompously  interred 
Fierce  Carber  of  the  lofty  towers. 
Not  a  note  was  heard  in  his  praise  : 
His  soul  was  base  and  bloody. 
The  bards  remembered  the  murdered  king ; 
For  what  should  Carber  be  in  song  ? 

The  robe  of  night  now  fell  around  ; 
On  high  appeared,  from  hundred  trees, 
A  brilliant  lustre  on  the  clouds. 
Fingal  sat  beneath  an  oak  ; 
Before  him  tuneful  Alant  stood. 
Relating  Cormac's  melancholy  tale, 
Alan,  noble  Conachar's  son. 
The  friend  of  the  hero  of  the  car. 
He  resided  with  youthful  Cormac 
In  Timora  of  mighty  winds. 
Since  ever  Sema's  son  had  died 
Beside  the  sable  Lego's  flood. 
Mournful  was  hoary  Alan's  tale  ; 
Tears  descended  from  his  eyes. 
As  spoke  in  touching  words  the  bard. 

*  Old  age.  t  Al.  Allan. 
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"  The  yellow  sun  was  setting  on  Dora, 
Gray  eve  beginning  in  the  east ; 
The  forest  shook  around  Timora, 
Beneath  inconstant  wind ; 
Cold,  dark  clouds  gathered  in  the  west. 
Red  stars  arose  beneath  their  wings. 
I  stood  alone  on  the  ascent. 
And  saw  a  ghost  in  the  murky  air, 
Whose  strides  extended  from  knoll  to  knoll, 
A  broad  shield  dim  upon  his  side. 
It  was  the  noble  son  of  Sema ; 
Well  I  knew  the  hero's  mien. 
He  soon  departed  in  his  blast. 
And  rayless  darkness  closed  around. 
My  soul  fell  into  unavailing  grief; 
I  went  to  the  hospitable  hall. 
The  hall  of  shells  of  cheering  sound  : 
A  thousand  lights  appeared  on  high  ; 
The  hundred  bards  had  strung  their  harps. 
Corniac  stood  in  the  midst,  so  fair 
As  the  day-star  rising  in  the  east. 
When  it  looks,  in  tranquil  joy, 
From  behind  the  dusky  hills, 
Emerging  fulgent  from  the  deep. 
And  clearing  its  shining  locks  of  dew ; 
It  travels  silent  in  its  path, 

No  cloud  concealing  its  flame. 

The  king  held  the  sword  of  Art,"'' 

And  drew  with  the  efforts  of  youth  : 

Three  times  he  drew  with  all  his  strength  ; 

Thrice  to  the  sheath  adhered  the  blade. 

His  brown  locks  were  spread  on  his  shoulders ; 

Beauteous  were  his  ruddy  cheeks. 

I  was  sad  for  the  radiant  beam 

That  was  so  soon  to  disappear. 
*  Or,  Arthur. 
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"  The  youth,  with  smiling  coimteuance,  saiil, 
'  Has  Alan  seen  the  valiant  chief  ? 
Heavy  is  the  sword  of  Erin's  king  supreme  ; 
His  arm  was  surely  very  strong. 
41as,  that  I  am  not  equal  in  battle 
To  my  great  father  in  his  rising  wrath  ! 
I  would  meet  in  the  struggle  of  heroes 
Even  the  great  foe  of  Cudiilin, 
The  son  of  Kentalla  of  mighty  cars  ! 
The  years  perchance  will  come, 
Melodious  Alan,  when  this  hand 
Shall  be  strong  in  the  conflicts  of  the  brave. 
Hast  thou  heard  of  magnanimous  Mac-Shema, 
Host  of  the  banquet  in  royal  Timora  ? 
Would  he  were  come  in  his  glory, 
According  to  his  promised  time: 
The  bards  await  him  with  a  lay; 
The  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  chords.' 

"  I  listened  to  Cormac  in  silence; 
Tears  fell  softly  from  my  cheek, 
Which  I  strove  to  hide  with  my  gray  locks. 
The  king  observed  my  mournful  mien: 
'  Mac-Conachar  of  charming  songs. 
Is  great  Mac-Shema  low? 
Why  secretly  bursts  thy  sigh, 
While  tears  flow  down  thy  cheek? 
Is  car-borne  Torla  nigh? 
Does  red-haired  Carber  approach? — 
They  come :  I  spy  thy  grief. 
The  chief  of  green  Tura  is  dead. 
Shall  not  I  go  forth  to  battle? — 
I  cannot  wield  the  spear. 
O  that  my  arm  were  like  Cudulin's; 
Then  soon  would  Carber  flee  dismayed; 
My  mighty  fathers'  fame  would  wake. 
And  great  exploits  would  be  performed  !' 
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"  He  seized  a  crooked  yew, 
Tears  streaming  down  his  cheeks 
From  the  young  prince's  sparkling  eyes. 
Dismal  sorrow  darkened  round  ; 
The  tuneful  minstrels  slow  bent  o'er 
The  airy  murmurs  of  their  harps. 
A  breath  moved  over  the  strings; 
They  caught  a  feeble,  hollow  sound. 
"We  heard  a  distant  voice, 
Like  that  of  one  in  gloom  and  grief. 
It  was  Carril  of  the  time  of  fame, 
Who  came  over  from  dark  Slimore. 
He  told  of  the  death  of  Cudiilin, 
And  all  his  feats  in  the  fierce  battle. 
He  told  how  the  host  had  scattered, 
To  gather  round  the  hero's  grave, 
Their  weapons  idle  on  the  ground; 
No  thought  of  shield  or  fight ; 
For  he  who  fired  their  strokes  was  low. 

'  Who  are  those,'  said  gentle  Carril, 
'  So  fleet  as  deer  of  the  desert  hills  ? 
Who,  like  young  and  blooming  trees 
Beneath  a  shower,  upon  the  plain? 
Who  but  Usnach's  noble  sons. 
From  Eta's  hoary  floods  ? 
The  people  round  them  rose 
Like  strength  of  fire  on  a  mountain  ridge. 
When  rushes  sudden  wind 
From  desert  wastes,  on  airy  wings; 
The  brows  of  sable  clifis  soon  glow; 
The  mariner  is  lightened  on  the  main. 
They  heard  the  sound  of  Cabad's  shield; 
The  warriors  saw  in  Nados'  face 
The  prowess  and  success  of  Cudulin : 
Such  were  his  steps  on  the  heath. 
They  now  contend  on  Lego's  banks. 
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And  youthful  Nados  overcomes. 
The  gallant  chief  will  soon  arrive 
At  thy  hall,  O  King  of  Timora.' 

'  May  I  quickly  see  the  chief,' 
The  blue-eyed  of  brown  locks  replied; 
'  But  sorrow  shades  my  breast 
For  great  Cudiilin,  prince  of  valiant  men. 
Many  a  time  to  showery  Dora 
Have  we  gone  forth,  to  hunt  the  roes ; 
He  often  discoursed  of  famous  heroes, 
Of  my  fathers'  martial  exploits : 
My  joy  meanwhile  arose — 
Sit  down,  beloved  Carril, 
To  the  feast,  and  let  us  hear  a  song : 
Thy  voice  is  always  sweet. 
Raise  a  lay  in  praise  of  Cudiilin, 
And  valorous  Nados  from  Eta.' 

"  Day  rose  quickly  from  the  east, 
With  all  its  orient,  glowing  beams ; 
Cradon  came  to  the  royal  hall. 
The  son  of  old  Gallam — 
'  I  have  seen  a  black  cloud  in  the  desert, 
King  of  the  noble  chiefs  of  Erin; 
A  cloud  at  first  it  seemed — 
But  this  is  a  host  which  covers  the  plain, 
A  tall  man  striding  before  them. 
His  red  locks  floating  on  the  wind. 
His  shield  glittering  to  the  light  from  the  east, 
A  long  spear  brandished  in  his  hand.' 

'  Call  him  to  the  feast  of  Timora,' 
The  young  king,  brightening,  said ; 
'  Call  him  to  the  hall  of  princes, 
Son  of  Gallam  of  gallant  deeds. 
That  is  the  hero  from  Eta ; 
Who  hither  comes  with  glory — 
All  hail  to  the  mighty  stranger — 
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Art  thou  a  friend  to  Cormac? — 
Grim,  Carril,  and  unmeek'"'  is  he; 
He  hokls  a  hostile  sword. 
Is  this  the  famous  son  of  Usnach, 
O  bard  who  renewest  the  past?' 

'  That  is  not  the  son  of  Usnach, 
But  Carber,  thy  cruel  foe  ! 
AVhy  art  thou  come  in  arms, 
Red  chief  of  the  savage  brows? — 
Lift  not  thy  steel  against  the  king — 
Why  walkest  thou  with  so  much  speed?' 
He  advanced  in  the  dim  twilight, 
And  seized  the  prince's  arm. 
Cormac  foresaw  his  own  death; 
Rage  kindled  in  his  flaming  eyes: 
'  Begone,  thou  murdering  lord  of  Atta ; 
The  mighty  Nados  comes  with  war. 
Thou  art  bold  in  the  midst  of  my  hall. 
Because  my  arm  is  weak  in  fight.' 
The  sword  shot  through  the  prince's  breast ; 
He  fell  in  the  hall  of  his  fathers. 
His  graceful  locks  outspread  on  earth ; 
Around  him  reeked  his  blood. 

" '  Has  he  fallen  in  his  hall,'  said  Carril, 
'  The  frank  and  generous  son  of  Art, 
Without  the  shield  of  Cudulin  near  him. 
Or  the  spear  of  his  royal  sire  ? 
Mournful  are  ye,  O  hills  of  Erin: 
He  will  never  rise  among  his  people. 
Peace,  O  Cormac,  to  thy  soul ; 
Thou  art  sunk  into  gloom  in  youth.' 
The  words  of  Carril  rose 
To  red-haired  Carber's  ear; 
He  closed  the  bards  in  shades: 

*  Very  fierce. 
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lie  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  them, 
Though  dark  and  merciless  liis  breast. 

"  Long  did  we  in  sorrow  pine. 
At  length  the  noble  Camor  came; 
He  heard  our  voices  from  the  cave ; 
He  turned  a  frowning  look 
On  Carber  of  sinistrous  thoughts. 
'  Brother  of  Camor,'  said  the  hero, 
'  How  long  wilt  thou  torment  my  soul? 
Thy  heart  unfeeling  as  a  rock; 
Thy  darksome  thoughts  are  full  of  blood.- 
Yet  thou  art  Camor's  brother; 
He  therefore  shall  supjiort  thy  cause, 
Though  his  soul  is  not  like  thine, 
O  thou  of  feeble  arm  in  war. 
The  light  of  my  breast  is  dimmed 
By  my  brother's  hasty  deeds. 
No  bard  will  sing  my  praise ; 
They  will  say,  "  Camor  was  braA'e, 
But  he  fought  on  Carber's  side." 
Men  will  walk  over  my  ray  less  grave, 
Without  knowing  aught  of  him  below. 
Carber,  liberate  the  bards; 
They  are  the  children  of  distant  times. 
Their  voices  will  be  heard  afar. 
When  all  our  race  have  failed. 
And  the  royal  line  of  shady  Timora.' 

"  We  came  forth  as  soon  as  he  spoke ; 
We  saw  the  champion  in  his  strength. 
How  like  thy  youth  he  was,  O  king. 
When  first  thou  didst  bear  the  shield ! 
His  face  was  bright  as  light, 
As  heaven's  cloudless  sun ; 
No  darkness  rested  on  his  brow — 
But  be  came  with  his  numerous  bands 
To  aid  the  red-haired  Carber. 


Now  he  comes  to  avenge  liis  death. 
King  of  Morven  of  stately  trees." 

"  Let  Camor  come,"  replied  the  king ; 
"  My  arm  contends  with  mighty  men  : 
Bright  is  his  noble  soul; 
Formidable  his  vigorous  arm. 
Such  wars  procure  renown  : 
The  little  soul  is  like  a  mist 
Which  lies  around  an  unruffled  lake  : 
It  never  climbs  the  lofty  heights, 
For  fear  there  should  come  to  its  weakness 
A  whirling  blast  from  mountains'  sides. 
It  dwells  in  the  midst  of  rocks, 
And  sends  forth  darts  of  desolating  ghosts. 
Our  youth,  O  mighty  heroes. 
Are  like  their  own  renowned  forefathers — 
Amidst  the  strife  of  war  in  early  age. 
They  fell  into  the  dust  with  glory. 
Fingal  is  now  in  the  gloom 
Of  many  years :  let  me  not  fall 
As  an  oak  across  a  brook ; 
Near  it  are  a  hunter's  steps. 
As  it  withers  under  blustering  wind : 
'  How  has  this  tree  fallen ! ' 
And  he  whistling  walks  away. 

"  Now  raise  on  high  a  lay, 
A  joyful  lay,  ye  bards  of  Morven. 
Let  by-past  times  be  all  forgot; 
Let  each  think  only  of  furious  war. 
The  stars  look  down  through  clouds, 
Descending  silent  to  the  waves; 
Soon  the  eastern  beams  will  rise, 
And  show  our  way  to  Cormac's  foes. 
Fillan,  my  son,  take  thou  my  spear. 
And  go  to  Mora's  dusky  brow; 
Observe  the  spacious  heath; 
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Narrowly  observe  the  foe  ; 

Watch  the  motions  of  Camor : 

For  far  remote  I  hear  a  sound, 

Like  mountain  rocks,  which  rapid  roll 

Into  the  deserts  winding  vales. 

Strike  thou  at  proper  times  thy  shield. 

Lest  they  come  hither  through  the  night, 

And  Morven's  honour  fade. 

I  am  here  alone,  my  son; 

Let  not  my  glory  perish  in  old  age." 

The  bards'  sweet  voice  was  loudly  heard  ; 
The  king  leans  on  the  shield  of  Trenmore; 
Sleep  descended  on  his  eyes ; 
Images  of  battles  rose  in  his  mind. 
The  host  around  is  mute  in  sleep. 
Dark-brown  Fillan  observes  the  foe; 
He  paces  to  and  fro  above; 
We  heard  at  times  his  shield. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

OssiAN  entreats  the  spirit  of  Trenmore  to  admit  Oscar  into  his  aerial  hall. 
He  afterwards  relates  to  Fillan  the  manner  in  which  Conar,  the  son  of  Tren- 
more, became  king  of  Ireland.  They  hear  the  enemy  advancing.  Ossian 
immediately  gives  an  alarm.  Whereupon  Camor  desists  from  his  design  of 
surprising  the  Caledonians,  calls  his  chiefs,  and  reprimands  Folda  for  ad- 
vising a  night  attack.  Fonar,  Camor's  bard,  sings  the  story  of  Crodar, 
■which  explains  the  cause  of  the  contest  between  the  Belgse  and  the  Hi- 
berno-Scots.  Camor  undertakes  the  watch.  Ossian,  hearing  his  shield, 
imagines  that  the  enemy  still  meditate  an  attack ;  and  as  he  goes  on  to 
ascertain,  he  meets  Camor,  who  expresses  a  wish  to  have  the  elegy  of  Carber 
sung.  Ossian  promises  to  see  this  performed.  It  is  now  morning;  Carril 
comes  to  Ossian,  and  indirectly  hints  that  the  Caledonians  should  make 
offers  of  peace.  Ossian  waives  the  subject,  and  requests  the  bard  to  sing 
the  elegy  of  Carber. 

O  Sire  of  princes  great,  Trenmore, 
Who  dwellest  high,  in  stormy  winds, 
Amidst  the  thunders  of  the  skies, 
Where  dreadful  lightning  cleaves  the  clouds. 
Open  the  dusky  chambers  of  the  storms ; 
Let  bards  approach  with  tuneful  lays; 
Let  those  of  former  times 
Be  near,  with  their  airy  harps. 
No  feeble  dweller  of  misty  vale, 
No  ignoble  hunter  comes  : 
There  comes  the  car-borne  Oscar, 
From  fields  of  wars  and  combats  dire. 

Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  son, 
From  what  thou  wast  on  dark  Mailena  : 
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The  blast  now  turns  thee  at  its  will, 

As  loud  it  rustles  through  the  sky. 

Dost  thou  behold  thy  father  faint, 

Beside  the  purling  stream  of  night. 

The  chiefs  of  Morven  sleep  on  the  plain  : 

They  have  not  lost  an  only  child  since  day. 

Ye  have  lost  a  warrior  valiant  in  battle. 

Chiefs  of  stormy  Morven. 

What  hero  matched  the  valiant  youth, 

In  the  van  of  struggling  hosts 

Like  the  mighty  strength  of  raging  floods? 

But  why  is  Ossian's  spirit  sad  ? 
It  ought  to  flame  at  our  dangers  ; 
Erin's  king  with  his  host  is  nigh, 
He  of  Selma  alone  with  his  bands. 
Alone  my  mighty  father  shall  not  be, 
While  I  can  lift  the  spear. 

I  rose  in  arms  forthwith. 
And  listened  to  the  sounds  of  night. 
I  heard  not  gallant  Fillan's  shield ; 
My  spirit  trembled  for  the  king's  fleet  son. 
'  Why  should  the  brown-haired  hero  fall  ? 
Why  should  the  foe  advance  by  night  ? ' 
At  a  distance  rose  a  sullen  sound, 
Like  the  doleful  noise  from  Lego's  lake 
On  a  j^leasant  day  of  little  frost. 
When  its  waters  shrink  from  side  to  side. 
The  ice  all  bursting  and  roaring  ; 
The  race  of  Lara  view  the  vault  of  heaven, 
And  straight  expect  a  storm. 

I  spied  Fillan  dark  and  mute, 
Bending  from  the  rock  of  Mora : 
He  heard  the  stirring  enemy's  shout  ; 
His  soul  trembled  with  joy : 
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He  heard  the  noise  of  my  steps, 

And  turned  forthwith  his  sounding  spear. 

"  Comes  the  son  of  night  in  peace  ? 
Or  dost  thou  meet  with  strife  my  wrath  ? 
Here  the  foes  of  Fingal  are  foes; 
Speak  humbly,  else  feel  the  steel. 
I  stand  not  here  in  vain 
As  a  shield  to  Morven's  chief." 

"  Nor  useless  nor  in  vain  may  stand 
The  son  of  soft-eyed  Clado  ! 
Fingal  is  alone  in  old  age, 
Darkness  closing  round  his  latter  days. 
The  king  of  princes  has  two  sons 
"Who  ought  to  shine  in  the  war, 
Who  ought  to  be  like  radiant  lights 
Around  his  departing  steps." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  answered  the  youth, 
"  Though  the  spear  is  not  long  in  my  hand. 
And  my  weapon's  marks  are  few, 
A  fire  not  small  is  Fillan's  soul. 
The  chiefs  of  Bolga  crowd  around 
The  shield  of  Camor  of  generous  cups ; 
Their  tribes  collect  on  yonder  heath. 
Shall  I  approach  their  host  ? 
To  Oscar  only  did  I  yield 
In  the  race  round  Cona's  steeps." 

"  Do  not  approach  them,  Fillan  ; 
Let  not  the  youth  fall  unrenowned  : 
My  name  is  heard  in  song ; 
When  necessary,  I  will  go. 
From  the  dusky  robe  of  silent  night, 
I  will  view  their  gathered  bands. 
Why  didst  thou  mention  Oscar  ? 
Why  raise  afresh  my  sighs  ? 
Let  that  prince  be  all  forgot 
Till  battles'  storms  subside. 
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Let  there  not  be  sorrow  during  clangers, 
Nor  mourning  in  warriors'  eyes. 
Our  sires  forgot  their  brave  children 
Till  the  din  of  arms  was  past. 
Then  their  grief  returned  anew, 
With  the  moving  elegaic  strains. 

"  Conar,  the  valiant  brother  of  Tradal, 
The  first  of  the  men  of  his  day, 
Dyed  a  thousand  fields  with  his  enemies'  blood ; 
The  vales  of  Erin  were  filled  with  his  fame, 
Like  a  gentle  breeze  of  western  wind. 
The  mighty  tribes  of  Ullin  met. 
And  chose  the  heroic  chief  their  king, 
A  king  from  their  great  kindred  of  the  hills. 
The  race  of  Selma,  of  champions  not  faint. 
The  chiefs  of  southern  Erin  rose. 
In  the  gloom  of  violent  wrath  ; 
They  crowded  into  the  dark  cave  of  Moma, 
And  there  they  whispered  their  words. 
'  Often,'  said  they,  '  around  the  hills. 
Are  seen  our  fathers'  airy  ghosts. 
Exhibiting  their  dark-red  forms 
From  the  bare  and  fissured  rocks. 
To  remind  us  of  the  honour  of  the  Bolgs.' 
'  Why,'  said  they,  '  should  Conar  reign. 
The  son  of  the  warlike  strangers  of  Morven  ?' 
They  came  like  torrents  from  the  hills. 
In  the  din  of  their  hundred  clans. 
The  noble  Conar  was  like  a  rock  ; 
They  routed  fled  before  his  sword. 
But  oft  and  frequent  they  returned  ; 
Thy  children,  Selma,  were  slaughtered  ; 
The  king  stood  among  his  people's  tombs. 
With  mournful  visage,  turned  to  earth. 
He  resolved  in  his  soul  to  die. 
And  had  already  marked  the  place 
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Where  lie  -with  glory  tliought  to  fall, 
"When  came,  with  all  his  shielded  strength, 
From  cloudy  Morveu,  Tradal  great, 
The  brother  of  heroic  Conar. 
Nor  came  the  warrior  alone  : 
At  his  side  was  gallant  Colgar, 
The  son  of  the  king  of  swords 
And  Annira  of  soft,  blue  eyes. 

"  Like  Trenmore  invested  with  meteors, 
Descending  from  the  abode  of  thunder, 
To  roll  from  his  country  the  storm 
On  the  dark  surface  of  the  lightless  sea ; 
Such  was  Colgar  in  battle, 
"Wasting  and  consuming  the  foe. 
His  father  rejoiced  for  the  chief; 
A  random  arrow  pierced  the  youth  ; 
His  stone  was  raised  without  a  tear : 
The  king  was  to  avenge  his  valiant  son. 
Tradal  shone  like  lightning  ; 
The  worsted  Bolgs  withdrew. 

"  When  peace  had  returned  to  the  fields  of  death, 
And  blue  waves  had  borne  the  chief  to  JMorven, 
Then  the  king  remembered  his  son ; 
Then  hundreds  silent  wept. 
Three  times  the  minstrels  called. 
Beside  the  caves  of  mighty  waves, 
The  soul  of  the  dreadful  Colgar 
From  the  land  of  the  war  to  his  native  place. 
He  heard  them  in  his  peaceful  cloud  ; 
Tradal  placed  his  sword  in  a  cave, 
A  source  of  joy  to  his  departed  son." 

"  Colgar,  son  of  Tradal,"  said  Fillan, 
"  Thou  wast  renowned  in  thy  youth; 
But  the  king  does  not  mark  my  sword. 
As  oft  it  glitters  on  the  field  : 
I  go  forth  along  with  the  people, 
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And  return  victorious  without  fame — 

Enemies  are  drawing  near  ; 

I  hear  a  noise  on  yonder  heath." 

The  din  of  their  course  is  like  the  thunder 

Which  awful  rolls  heneath  the  ground, 

When  mountains  shake  their  groves, 

And  not  a  breath  of  wind  is  heard 

On  the  cold,  gloomy  brow  of  the  sky. 

Ossian  turned  sudden  on  his  spear ; 
I  raised  a  flame  from  branchy  trees, 
And  spread  my  buckler's  clang  afar — 
The  mighty  Camor  stopped  ; 
He  stood  like  a  rock  which  glitters  bright 
Amidst  the  wandering  blasts  of  night. 
When  wind  has  seized  its  rills. 
And  clothed  them  thick  with  ice  : 
So  stood  the  bounteous  friend  of  strangers, 
The  breeze  upraising  his  locks — 
"  The  greatest  chief  of  Erin's  race  it  is. 
The  king  of  dark-streamed  Atta." 

"  Best  of  the  bards,"  said  Camor, 
"  Fonar,  call  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ; 
Call  Cormar  of  yellow-red  locks ; 
Call  Malos  of  wildest  brows ; 
Let  stern  Maronnan  hither  come. 
And  Folda  of  ferocious  wrath  ; 
Let  me  see  the  red  eye  of  intrepid  Turloch  ; 
Forget  not  the  noble  Idalla, 
Whose  voice  is  mild  in  dangers  dread. 
Like  the  sound  of  showers  which  gently  fall 
At  eve  on  arid  fields, 
Round  Atta's  contracted  brooks ; 
How  soft  is  the  sound  on  the  grassy  meads, 
When  heaven's  broken  thunders  cease." 

They  straightway  came  in  arms ; 
Each  quickly  bent  to  hear  his  words, 
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As  if  a  spirit  of  their  sires 
Had  spoken  from  a  cloud  by  night. 
Terrible  was  their  dark-red  gleaming  ; 
Like  the  resounding  cataract  of  Brume,* 
When  heaven's  fires  illume  its  murk 
Before  the  wayfarer's  eyes  in  a  storm  ; 
He  shudders,  wretched,  on  his  journey. 
And  waits  for  the  morning  sun. 

"  Does  Folda  delight,"  said  the  king, 
"  In  shedding  foemen's  blood  by  night  ? 
Do  his  strokes  fail  amidst  the  tumult, 
When  flame  his  arms  in  the  beams  of  day  ? 
Not  numerous  are  our  foes  in  arms  : 
Why  should  we  be  wrapped  in  shades  ? 
Grateful  is  the  light  to  those 
Who  defend  their  native  land. 
Vain  was  thy  counsel,  chief  of  Moma  : 
The  eyes  of  Morven  are  not  closed  : 
Vigilant  heroes  watch  like  eagles 
On  the  mossy  cliffs  of  mountains  high. 
Let  every  chief  withdraw  to  shades. 
And  prepare  the  strength  of  his  band  ; 
Let  us  advance  at  dawn  of  day. 
To  encounter  the  foes  of  Bolga  : 
Dreadful  was  he  who  is  low. 
The  son  of  formidable  Borbar." 

"  Not  unnoticed,"  said  Folda, 
"  Moved  my  steps  before  thy  kin  : 
I  have  often  fought  by  day 
With  Carber,  in  the  strife  of  fields. 
But  his  stone  was  reared  without  tears  ; 
No  bard  sung  over  Erin's  king  : 
Shall  that  prince's  foes  rejoice, 
Along  their  mossy  heights  ? 
My  choicest  friend  was  he, 

*  Probably  Trolhatta,  Brumo  being  in  Lochlan. 
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And  often  many  a  secret  word 

Have  we  exchanged  in  the  silent  vale, 

In  Moma's  cave,  where  chiefs  are  wont  to  meet, 

When  thou  wast  but  a  feeble  lad. 

Pursuing  thistles  through  the  plains. 

With  Moma's  warriors  at  my  hand, 

I  will  draw  the  foe  into  the  field. 

From  the  close  shadow  of  their  hills. 

Fingal  shall  fall  without  his  dii'ge. 

The  hoary-haired  king  from  Selma." 

"  Dost  thou  imagine,  weak-armed  man," 

Said  Camor,  in  rising  wrath, 

"  Dost  thou  suppose  the  hero  will  fall 

Without  oration  or  song  in  Erin  ? 

Nay,  even  if  the  bards  were  mute 

Around  the  stone  of  Selma's  king. 

Their  love  in  secret  would  break  forth. 

And  Fingal's  name  would  be  renowned  ! 

It  is  when  thou  wilt  fall  in  fight 

That  the  bards  shall  forget  to  sing  : 

Grim  and  dark  in  soul  art  thou. 

Though  in  battle  thy  destroying  arm 

Is  like  a  gathered  tempest  dread. 

Does  Camor  forget  the  king  of  Erin, 

In  the  narrow,  lightless  abode,  the  grave  ? 

Have  I  forgotten  Carber, 

The  aspiring  brother  whom  I  loved  ? 

I  observed  the  beam  of  joy 

Which  arose  for  my  glorious  deeds 

On  his  mind,  though  covered  with  dark  clouds. 

When  I  returned  with  fame  from  war 

To  showery  Atta's  streams." 

Beneath  the  prince's  high  command, 

Each  chieftain  to  his  tribe  retired. 

As  on  the  sloping  heath  they  lay, 

They  gleamed  beneath  the  light  of  stars 


Like  waves  in  a  rocky  bay 
Exposed  to  nightly  wind. 
The  king  reposed  beneath  an  oak, 
On  which  was  hung  his  painted  shield. 
Against  a  rock,  beside  the  prince. 
Stood  the  gentle  stranger  from  the  sea. 
The  long-haired  sunbeam  of  his  lov^e, 
From  Lumon's  land  of  hills  and  roes. 
In  the  distance  we  heard  a  A'oice 
From  Fonar  of  poetic  lore. 
Who  sung  the  valiant  feats  of  old. 
The  songs  at  times  were  lost 
In  purling  Lubar's  noise. 

"  Crodar  dwelt,"  began  the  bard, 
"  In  Atta  of  streamlets  blue. 
Of  thousand  trees  from  mountains'  sides 
Was  formed  his  hall  of  noble  feasts. 
Thither  gathered  oft  the  people 
To  the  feasts  of  the  blue-eyed  king. 
But  who  was  he  of  the  chiefs  of  note 
That  rivalled  renowned  Crodar  ? 
Warriors  kindled  in  his  presence  ; 
The  virgin  heaved  a  secret  sigh 
For  the  famous  hero  of  hilly  Alnecma, 
The  first  of  all  the  martial  Bolgs. 

"  He  followed  the  chase  in  sweet  UUin, 
On  the  moss-covered  ridge  of  Drumard. 
A  fair  one  saw  him  from  the  wood. 
The  daughter  of  Camin,  praised  by  bards, 
The  bright,  blue-eyed  Conlama. 
She  sighed  in  secret  for  the  chief. 
The  noble  damsel  hid  her  cheeks 
Amongst  her  wandering  brown  locks. 
The  full  moon  saw  by  night 
The  tossing  of  her  snowy  arms. 
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Her  thouglits  were  on  far-famed  Crodar 
lu  the  dark  season  of  deceitful  dreams. 

"  Three  days  did  Camin  spread  the  feast; 
On  the  foui-th  they  roused  the  deer. 
Conlama  went  forth  to  the  chase  ; 
Like  the  notes  of  melody  her  steps. 
She  met  the  noble  Crodar 
In  a  narrow  mountain-pass  ; 
She  dropped  both  bow  and  dart, 
And  slowly  turned  away  her  cheek, 
Half  hid  beneath  her  beauteous  locks. 
The  hero's  passion  quickly  rose  ; 
He  brought  the  charming  fair  to  Atta. 
The  bards  before  her  raised  their  lays  ; 
Joy  dwelt  around  the  daughter  of  Camin. 

"  The  wrath  of  wai-like  Turloch  roused, 
A  youth  who  passionately  loved 
The  white-hand  of  softest  eye. 
He  came  with  battle  to  Atta, 
To  Alnecma  of  tawny  deer. 
Gormul  went  forth  to  strife. 
The  brother  of  the  car-borne  king ; 
He  went,  but  the  chieftain  fell ; 
His  people  dismal  sighed  around. 
Then  still  and  tall  across  the  streams 
Came  the  dark-gloomy  might  of  the  king  ; 
He  drove  the  enemy  from  the  land, 
From  grassy  Alnecma,  and  returned 
Amidst  the  rejoicing  of  Conlama's  harp. 

"Fight  pressed  on  fight;  blood  poured  on  blood  ; 
At  night  a  thousand  ghosts  appeared 
On  the  edges  of  Erin's  clouds. 
Each  chief  was  gathered  from  the  south, 
Round  Crodar's  loud-resounding  shield. 
The  warrior  came  with  death 
To  the  narrow  path  of  his  foes. 
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The  maidens  of  Ullin  wept, 

As  they  A'iewed  the  showery  heights  : 

No  young  hunter  descended  ; 

Silence  darkens  in  the  land  ; 

Low  and  doleful  moans  the  breeze 

In  the  grass  that  withers  round  their  graves. 

"  As  descends  the  soaring  eagle, 
When  he  darts  from  the  air  on  prey. 
So  came,  with  all  his  dreadful  bauds, 
The  son  of  martial  Trenmore — 
Mighty  Conar,  arm  of  wounds — 
From  woody  Morven  of  valiant  men. 
He  poured  his  strength*  on  Erin  green ; 
Behind  his  weapon,  grim,  black  death 
Was  dimly  seen,  with  his  fearful  strides. 
The  Bolgic  race  before  the  hero  fled, 
Like  travellers  from  a  sudden  torrent 
Which  bursts  from  the  stormy  desert. 
And  sweeps  from  the  mountains  their  soil. 
With  its  massy  resounding  trees. 
The  mighty  Crodar  rushed  to  war ; 
Alnecma  worsted  left  the  field. 
The  king  retired,  but  slow  his  steps, 
His  soul  oppressed  with  grief  of  wrath. 
He  shone  thereafter  in  the  south, 
Like  the  feeble  autumn  sun, 
"WTien  he  looks  from  a  robe  of  clouds 
On  rainy  Lara's  streamy  plains  ; 
The  withering  fields  are  covered  with  dew, 
And  faintly  glitter,  sad."t 

"  Why  recalls  the  bards  to  me," 
The  valiant  Camor  said,  "  those  chiefs 
Who  fled,  although  their  fame  be  great  ? 
Has  any  ghoat  of  heaven  bid  thee 

*  His  forces. 

"t*  The  preceding  episode  is  a  part  of  the  same  story. 
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Frighten  Camor  from  tlie  war, 
With  empty  tales  of  olden  times  ? 

0  ye  who  dwell  in  the  skirts  of  clouds, 
Your  words  to  me  are  like  a  rainy  blast 
Which  seizes  aged  thistles'  heads, 

And  strews  their  beard  on  streams  : 
For  deep  within  resides  a  voice, 
Wliose  sound  another  never  hears  ; 
His  honour  sways  the  king  of  Erin, 
And  he  shall  not  abandon  the  war." 

The  bard  abashed  withdrew  to  shades. 
And  bent  in  gloom  above  a  brook  ; 
His  thoughts  on  Atta's  former  days, 
When  Camor  heard  his  voice  with  joy ; 
Tears  were  flowing  down  his  cheek, 
The  cold  wind  hissing  through  his  beard. 

Sleep  came  down  on  the  blue  eyes  of  Erii 
No  sleep  descended  on  her  prince  : 
There  darkly  rose  upon  his  mind 
Destroying  Carber,  lowly  laid 
In  dust,  without  poem  or  note, 
Floating  on  a  blast  through  shades. 
He  rose  and  stretched  his  steps 
Along  the  border  of  the  host. 
And  struck  at  times  his  bossy  shield. 

1  heard  the  distant  sound  through  murk. 
On  mossy  Mora's  gloomy  brow. 

"  The  foe,  young  Fillan,  come ; 
I  hear  from  far  the  signal  shield. 
Stand  thou,  hero,  in  the  defile, 
Till  I  shall  view  the  bands. 
If  their  host  should  trample  on  my  c 
Raise  loud  thy  buckler's  clang  ; 
Awaken  Fingal  on  his  mount. 
Ere  his  fame  and  victory  be  lost." 
As  I  went  in  my  jingling  mail. 
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And  bounded  over  the  stream 

Which  winded  through  the  gloom 

Before  the  valiant  king  of  Atta, 

The  king  of  Atta  with  his  spear 

Approached  me  through  the  dusky  plain. 

There  would  combat  fierce  have  been, 

Like  struggling  spirits  of  the  dead, 

When  they  bend  from  passing  clouds 

And  pour  abroad  the  wind, 

If  Ossian  had  not  marked  on  high 

The  polished  helm  of  Erin's  kings, 

Above  which  spread  an  eagle's  wing, 

That  rustled  in  the  blustering  blast ; 

A  twinkling  star  looked  through  its  plumes. 

I  restrained  the  lifted  spear  ; — 

"  A  royal  helmet  is  nigh  ! 

Who  art  thou,  son  of  shades  ? 

Shall  Ossian's  spear,  tall  man,  have  fame, 

When  thou  hast  fallen  in  the  combat  ?" 

He  dropped  at  once  his  lance ; 

Towards  me  the  lofty  form  increased  ; 

He  stretched  his  hand  in  night, 

And  spoke  the  noble  words  of  kings. 

"  Thou  friend  of  warriors  shades, 

Are  we  thus  met  in  gloom  ? 

Would  that  I  had  seen  thy  steps 

In  chaniiiug  Atta's  days  of  peace  ! 

Why  should  I  raise  my  spear  on  thee  ? 

The  sun  shall  see  us  battling  on  the  field, 

When  the  two  kings  advance  to  slay, 

And  shine  amidst  the  strife  of  pride. 

Future  warriors  will  behold  the  spot. 

With  great  admiration  of  the  olden  time  ; 

They  will  view  it  like  some  ghost-haunted  place. 

That  gladdens  and  appals  the  mind." 

"  Will  they  forget,"  I  straight  replied, 
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"  The  place  where  heroes  met  in  peace  ? 

Is  the  remembrance  of  battles  ever 

So  grateful  to  the  pride  of  chiefs  ? 

Do  we  not  with  pleasure  view  the  plains 

Where  spread  our  worthy  sires  the  feast  ? 

But  our  eyes  are  filled  with  tears 

On  the  field  where  the  mighties  fought. 

This  very  stone  shall  rise  on  high, 

Amidst  the  moss  of  dusky  hills, 

And  speak  to  coming  years. 

When  thou,  O  stone,  art  lost. 

When  Lubar  s  stream  has  failed. 

The  wayfarer  perchance  will  bend 

To  sleep  on  this  same  spot : 

The  moon  a  sable  orb  will  rise 

Above  his  head,  that  dreams  of  ghosts ; 

Then  we  shall  rise  before  his  vision  dim, 

And  remind  him  of  this  interview — 

Why  turnest  thou  away  so  sad, 

Mac-Borbar  of  daring  feats?" 

"  Not  forgot,  Mac-Fingal  of  swords. 
Shall  we  float  high  on  wind ; 
Since  our  exploits  for  ever  bright 
Shall  shine  before  the  eyes  of  bards  ; 
But  black  darkness  surrounds  beloved  Atta : 
A  mighty  king  lies  without  poem  or  ode. 
There  always  shone  a  fulgent  beam 
To  Camor,  from  his  darksome  mind  ; 
As  looks  the  moon  from  clouds, 
Amidst  the  gloomy  storms  of  night." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied, 
"  My  wrath  follows  him  not  into  the  dust ; 
My  hatred  flies  on  eagle  wings 
From  enemies  low  in  death  : 
He  shall  hear  the  lay  of  bards  ; 
The  warrior  shall  be  glad  in  air." 
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The  prince's  soul  rose  liigli ; 

He  drew  a  dagger  from  liis  side, 

And  placed  it  glittering  in  my  hand  ; 

Then  silently  Camor  of  great  virtues 

Retired  from  me  with  sighs. 

My  eye  followed  the  departing  hero, 

Who  gleamed  like  some  tall  spirit's  form, 

When  the  terrific  spectre  meets 

A  traveller,  during  the  still  of  night. 

In  the  gloomy  robe  of  stormy  hills ; 

His  words  are  dark  like  an  olden  song  ; 

As  morning  rises  from  the  sea, 

The  phantom  glides  away. 

But  who  is  that  from  Lubar  far. 
From  the  robe  of  the  misty  vale. 
The  dew  of  heaven  round  his  head  ? 
His  mournful  steps  are  slow : 
Who  but  Carril  of  bygone  time. 
From  Tura's  cave,  great  heroes'  haunt — 
I  see  it  dark  in  a  rock. 
Through  mist  that  overspreads  the  mount. 
Perhaps  the  mighty  prince  Cudiilin 
Now  sits  on  the  wings  of  the  wind 
Which  bends  the  trees  at  its  side. 

-X-  -Jt  *  'k 

"  How  sweet  a  song,  on  a  morning  calm, 
From  Erin's  far-famed  bard." 

"  The  broken  billows  are  departing. 
Crowded  and  in  terror  great : 
They  hear  thee  rising  with  a  noise. 
From  thy  wa\'y  hall,  O  Sun. 
How  dread  art  thou,  in  all  thy  might, 
O  Sun  of  heaven,  when  death  is  sent 
In  thy  full  locks  of  brightest  grace — 
When  thou  sendest  thy  portentous  clouds 
To  wither  great  nations  ! 
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But  pleasant  are  tliy  beams  to  tlie  himter, 

As  be  sits  beneatb  tbe  rusbing  storm, 

"Wben  tbou  lookest  from  tbe  parting  clouds, 

And  causest  his  dewy  locks  to  sbine ; 

He  views  tbe  vale  below. 

Where  glide  tbe  laughing  brooks, 

And  sees  the  deer  descend. 

How  long  wilt  thou  arise  on  war, 

Like  a  buckler  full  of  blood  ? 

I  see  the  speedy  death  of  chiefs, 

Like  shadows  moving  o'er  thy  face." 

"  For  what  are  Carril's  devious  words  ? 
Is  there  grief  on  tbe  spotless  brow  ? 
No  darkness  gathers  on  his  face ; 
He  exults  in  bis  mighty  fire. 
Rejoice,  thou  spotless  light ; 
Even  thou  sbalt  fall  on  thy  day. 
Thy  tarnishing  time  shall  come, 
And  trembling  sbalt  tbou  move  on  high. 
Pleasant  to  me  is  tbe  voice  of  Carril ; 
Pleasant  to  my  soul  his  songs. 
Like  a  gentle  morning  shower 
That  moves  with  rustling  sound  through  vale 
Wben  looks  from  mountain  mist  the  sun. 
As  slow  be  rises  from  the  heights. 
But  this,  O  bard,  is  no  time  for  songs. 
Nor  to  sit  us  down  to  tbe  harp : 
Fingal  arms  in  yonder  glen — 
Behold  his  buckler,  gleaming  bright ! 
His  countenance  darkens  between  his  locks, 
At  seeing  Erin's  host  so  great. 

"  Dost  thou  not,  Carril,  see  that  tomb, 
On  tbe  bank  of  tbe  gurgling  torrent ; 
Three  stones  uprear  their  hoary  heads, 
Beneath  yon  bending  oak  ? 
There  rayless  lies  a  king ; 
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Give  his  soul  forthwith  to  the  wiutl. 
The  chief  is  the  brother  of  Camor ; 
Open  for  him  the  airy  hall. 
Expel  with  song  the  gloom 
From  Carber's  mournful  ghost." 


TIMORA, 

AN   EPIC   POEM. 

DUAN   III. 

SYNOPSIS. 


FiNGAL  devolves  the  command  on  Goal.  He  and  Ossian  retire  to  the 
mount  of  Mora.  The  bards  sing  the  war-song.  Camor,  perceiving  the 
conduct  of  Fingal,  orders  Folda  to  lead.  He,  confident  of  victory,  sends 
a  party  to  intercept  the  Caledonians'  retreat.  These  are  overthrov?n,  and 
their  chief  slain,  by  Fillan.  Goul  kills  Turla,  chief  of  Mora.  Connal  is 
slain  by  Folda.  As  Goul  hastens  to  engage  the  latter,  he  is  wounded  in 
the  hand  ;  but  he  is  covered  by  Fillan,  who  charges  the  enemy  so  vigour- 
ously  that  they  give  way.  It  is  now  dark,  and  Fingal  recalls  the  army. 
The  bards  sing  a  congratulatory  song.  The  army  feast.  Fingal  misses 
Connal,  whose  youthful  exploits  in  Ireland  are  related  by  Ossian.  Carril 
is  sent  to  erect  his  tomb,  and  raise  cams  to  the  memory  of  all  who  fell. 
Fingal  commends  Fillan  for  his  bravery,  but  urges  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  prudence,  and  warns  him  against  rashness. 

Who  is  that  by  blue-flowing  Lubar  ? 
"Who,  under  the  bending  mount  of  roes, 
Reclining  tall  against  a  tree 
Broken  down  by  a  nightly  blast  ? 
Who  is  he  but  heroic  Mac-Comal, 
That  shines  in  the  last  of  his  wars  ? 
With  his  hoary  locks  on  the  breeze. 
He  draws  the  heavy  blade  of  Lon, 
His  fiery  eyes  on  Lena's  mountains, 
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On  valiant  foes  that  fierce  advance. 
Dost  thou  hear  the  prince's  voice  arising, 
Like  sudden  torrents  bursting  strong, 
Which  rush  from  echoing  rocks 
On  fields  parched  by  the  sun  ? 
"  Wide-winged  descend  the  foe, 
'  Sons  of  martial  Selma  :  arise  ; 
Be  ye  like  our  country's  cliffs, 
Against  whose  sides  the  torrents  beat. 
A  beam  of  gladness  cheers  my  soul : 
I  see  the  mighty  nigh  ; 
It  is  when  adverse  bands  are  weak 
My  bosom  heaves  a  sigh  : 
I  fear  oblivion  should  seize 
The  glory  now  possessed. 
Who  shall  lead  a-field  the  host 
Against  Alnecma's  valiant  men  ? 
The  time  of  urgent  straits  is  mine  ; 
Then  only  glitters  my  keen  blade  : 
Such  was  the  custom  heretofore 
Of  the  ruler  of  hosts  Trenmore  ; 
And  thus  descended  to  the  field, 
With  dusky  buckler,  Tradal  great." 

The  chiefs  straight  flock  around  the  king 
Each  veteran  claims  the  battle, 
By  alluding  to  his  own  exploits 
And  turning  his  eye  towards  Erin.* 
But  far  before  the  others 
Stood  the  hand-smiting  Mac-Morni  ; 
Mute  the  hero  stood  : 
Who  had  not  heard  of  the  feats  of  Goul  ? 
His  actions  were  shining  on  his  great  soul. 
His  strong  hand  secret  on  his  sword. 
The  sword  he  brought  from  Strumon  far. 
When  Morni's  strength  had  failed. 

*  i.  >>.  The  army  of  Erin. 


Aloof  stood  Fillan  from  Selma, 
Ou  a  spear,  with  wandering  locks. 
Thrice  he  slowly  raised  his  eyes 
To  Fingal,  with  troubled  breast ; 
His  faint  words  died  away  : 
Fillan  was  no  veteran  in  war. 
He  strode  away  forthwith, 
And  bent  in  grief  above  a  stream. 
His  cheeks  bedewed  with  tears. 
From  time  to  time,  the  thistles  gray 
He  lopped  with  his  inverted  lance. 
Nor  unnoticed  was  he  by  the  king, 
"Who  glanced  from  the  side  of  his  eye. 
He  saw  his  pensive  son, 
And  gladness  rose  within. 
He  turned  away,  'mid  pleasing  thoughts, 
lu  silence,  towards  Mora's  grove, 
And  hid  his  tears  beneath  his  locks. 
At  length  the  chief  thus  spoke. 

"  First  of  Morni's  martial  sons. 
Thou  cliff  amidst  the  storm, 
Lead  thou  my  host  to  fight. 
For  Cormac's  royal  kin. 
Not  the  wand  of  a  boy  is  thy  spear  ; 
No  harmless  beam  is  thy  blade. 
Son  of  Morni  of  the  fiery  steeds. 
Behold  thy  foes ;  advance,  and  smite. 
Fillan,  do  thou  observe  the  chief. 
Who  was  never  slow  in  fight  : 
Not  heedless  burns  his  mighty  soul 
Amidst  the  din  of  war. 
Fillan,  do  thou  observe  the  chief 
Who  is  strong  as  Lubar's  flood. 
Which  never  foams  nor  roars. 
From  cloudy  Mora's  peak 
Fingal  shall  watch  the  strife. 
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Stand,  Ossiau,  near  thy  father's  arm, 
Beside  the  falling  brook. 
Defer,  ye  bards,  the  song 
Till  Selma  approach  the  plain. 
This  is  the  last  of  my  contests  : 
Let  your  achievements  light  the  war." 
As  the  awful  noise  of  sudden  wind 
Which  rushes  rapid  o'er  the  main — 
I    When,  in  dismal  gloom,  some  frightful  shade 
Begins  to  pour  vast  billows 
On  the  isle  of  flinty  rocks. 
An  isle  the  dark  abode  of  mist, 
In  the  great  deep,  for  years — 
So  terrible  as  that  the  sounds 
Which  rose  from  the  advancing  host. 
Goul  was  striding  in  the  van ; 
The  streamlets  gleamed  beneath  his  bounds. 
The  bards  beside  him  raised  the  song ; 
He  struck,  at  intervals,  his  shield. 
In* he  robe  of  the  gentle  breeze, 
I  faintly  heard  the  lay. 

"  On  Crona,"*  thus  the  bards  began, 
"  There  bursts  a  torrent  during  night. 
Which,  swelling  in  its  winding  course 
Till  early  morning's  beams  appear. 
Then  rushes  white  into  the  vale, 
With  crags  and  hundred  trees. 
Afar  from  Crona*  be  my  steps ; 
For  there  destruction  dwells. 
Be  ye  like  Mora's  floods. 
Sons  of  dark-clouded  Morven." 

"  Who  rises  from  his  car  by  Clyde  ? 
The  hill  is  dark  before  his  course  ; 
The  dusky  forest  echoes  far. 
And  lightens  to  his  gleaming  steel : 

*  We  should  probably  read  Mora. 
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Behold  him  strong  amidst  his  foes, 
Like  Colgach's  rushing  ghost, 
That  drives  away  the  clouds. 
As  he  rides  on  the  stormy  blast : 
"Who  but  Morni  of  haughty  steeds  ? 
Be  thou  like  thy  father,  Goul. 

"  Selma  is  open  far  remote ; 
The  bards'  hands  tremble  on  their  harps ; 
Ten  youths  bear  down  an  oak 
To  the  spacious  hall  of  noble  feasts  ; 
The  sun  is  shining  on  the  hills, 
The  dark  waves  of  the  breeze  on  the  grass ; 
Why,  Selma,  art  thou  so  still  ? 
The  king  with  glory  comes. 
Was  not  the  din  of  battle  dread  ? 
The  calm  of  peace  is  on  his  bi'ow. 
How  dreadful  was  the  din  of  war  ! 
The  king  victorious  returns. 
Be  thou  like  thy  father,  Fillan." 

They  moved  beneath  the  cheering  lay ; 
Their  lances  waved  on  high 
Like  rushes  on  autumnal  field. 
Which  bend  beneath  a  gale. 
On  Mora  stood  the  king  in  arms, 
The  mists  ascending  round  his  shield, 
Which  hung  aloft  upon  a  bough 
On  the  green  and  dusky  rock. 
I  stood  in  silence  at  his  side. 
My  eyes  askance  to  Cromla's  wood. 
Lest  I  should  see  upon  the  plain 
The  embattled  armies,  struggling  fierce  : 
My  soul  would  rush  into  the  fight ; 
IMy  steps  unbidden  would  advance. 
Mine  armour  shone  afar ; 
I  resembled  Tromo's  falling  stream, 
When  frozen  by  piercing  wind 
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In  the  dusky  robe  of  night : 
Some  boy  beholds  it  high, 
Bright  in  the  orient  beams  of  morn  ; 
He  towards  it  turns  his  ear, 
And  wonders  much  that  it  is  still. 

Not  bending  over  a  brook 
Was  Camor,  like  a  comely  child 
When  a  calm  rests  on  the  fields ; 
He  drew  his  host  to  war, 
Like  dark,  huge  waves  upon  the  main. 
When  he  observed  Fingal  on  Mora, 
His  generous  pride  aroused. 

"  Shall  the  king  of  Atta  fight. 
And  the  prince  of  heroes  not  there  ? 
Folda,  lead  my  friends  to  action  : 
A  dreadful  beam  of  fire  art  thou." 

Forth  issued  Folda  of  Moma, 
Like  a  cloud  the  robe  of  a  ghost. 
He  quickly  drew  from  his  side 
His  well-tempered,  shining  blade, 
And  bade  the  host  advance. 
Each  tribe  was  straightway  on  the  march. 
Like  ridgy  billows  gray. 
Poured  down  the  mighty  bands. 
Before  them  stately  strode  himself; 
His  red  eye  rolled  in  wrath. 
He  called  to  Gormul,  the  lord 
Of  Dunrato's  tower,  and  he  heard. 

"  Gormul,  seest  thou  that  path  ? 
Behold  it  green  beyond  the  foe. 
Place  thy  valiant  warriors  there. 
Lest  worsted  Selma  should  escape, 
And  my  sword  be  stayed  from  fame. 
Ye  bards  of  green-hued  Erin, 
Let  not  a  voice  arise  from  you  : 
For  Morven's  race  must  fall 
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Without  a  minstrel's  dirge  or  harp, 

Mighty  Carber's  evil  foes. 

The  wayfarer  at  dusk  shall  meet, 

On  Lena's  heath,  the  gloomy  cloud 

Which  moves  beneath  their  ghosts 

Around  the  reedy  mere : 

To  all  eternity  they  shall  not  leave  the  land 

For  airy  halls,  without  their  song." 

The  darkened  Gormul  went, 
With  his  sable  band  behind. 
As  they  sunk  beyond  the  steep, 
Goul  said  to  young  Fillan  from  Selma — 
His  looks  slowly  pursuing  the  course 
Of  the  dark-eyed  champion  of  Rato — 
"  Thou  seest  yonder  Gormul's  steps ; 
Let  thine  arm  be  fierce  and  strong ; 
When  thou  hast  overcome  that  chief, 
Return  forthwith  to  Goul : 
Here  I  rush  into  the  fight 
Amidst  a  great  concourse  of  shields." 

The  doleful  sign  of  death  arose, 
The  hollow,  awful  sound  of  Morni's  shield ; 
Goul  poured  his  voice  between.     On  high 
Fingal  arose  on  Mora's  rock. 
He  saw  the  hosts  engage 
At  once,  from  wing  to  wing. 
Glittering  on  his  own  dark  rock, 
Stood  Camor  from  streamy  Atta. 
The  two  kings  were  like  spirits  of  heaven. 
Each  standing  lonely  on  his  cloud. 
When  they  pour  abroad  the  wind. 
And  raise  fierce  waves  on  ocean  great ; 
Below  them  rage  the  billows  gray, 
jVIarked  with  traces  of  whales  ; 
Themselves  are  calm  and  bright, 
Wind  lifting  slow  their  misty  locks. 
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A  flashing  bolt  appears  on  high  ! — 
What  but  Morni's  wasteful  sword  ? 
Grim  death  pursues  thy  path, 
Heroic  chief  of  dreadful  strokes. 
Thou  foldest  them  together  in  thy  rage. 
Like  a  sapling  plucked  from  a  mount, 
With  all  its  boughs  around. 
Fell  Turla.     The  high-bosomed  fair. 
His  comely  wife,  in  mocking  dreams 
Extends,  at  home,  her  hands 
And  snowy  arms  to  her  returning  spouse, 
As  she  sleeps  on  the  banks  of  Moru, 
With  disordered,  heavy  locks. 
It  is  his  ghost,  Oico'ma : 
Thy  hero  lies  on  earth. 
Hearken  not  to  stormy  winds 
Nor  fancy  these  his  buckler's  sounds, 
Which  was  cleft  beside  his  stream : 
Its  clang  is  ceased  forever. 

Not  idle  is  the  arm  of  Folda  ; 
He  onward  wades  through  blood. 
Connal  meets  him  in  the  fight ; 
They  exchange  resounding  strokes. 
Why  should  my  eyes  behold  them  ? 
Hoary,  Connal,  are  thy  locks. 
Thou  friend  of  strangers  that  were. 
In  Dunlora  of  mossy  rocks, 
When  the  elements  were  mingled  around, 
Was  spread  thy  plenteous  feast : 
The  strangers  heard  the  storm  without, 
And  rejoiced  around  thy  board. 
Mac-Caron  of  mighty  arms, 
Why  art  thou  stretched  low  in  gore  ? 
Above  thee  bends  a  decayed  tree, 
A  shivered  buckler  near. 
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The  water  bears  tliy  crimson  blood, 
Tliou  breaker  of  ornate  shields. 

Ossian  raised  his  spear  in  wrath, 
But  Goul  rushed  forward  on  Folda. 
The  weak  on  either  side  withdrew; 
His  look  was  fixed  on  Moma's  lord. 
They  raised  the  speckled  spears  of  death — 
A  random  arrow  straightway  came. 
And  darted  through  the  hand  of  Goul ; 
His  weapon  sounding  fell  on  earth. 
Young  Fillan  came  with  Gormul's  shield, 
And  spread  it  large  before  the  chief. 
Folda  raised  his  piercing  yell. 
Which  fired  the  field  anew — 
Like  a  blast  from  a  mountain's  edge. 
That  raises  tardy  flames 
Over  Lumon's  sounding  groves. 

"  O  son  of  blue-eyed  Clado  mild. 
Young  Fillan,"  Goul  began,  "  thou  art 
A  bolt  of  lofty  heaven's  fire, 
That  comes  on  the  roaring  ocean  dark 
And  binds  the  tempest's  wings ; 
Gormul  has  fallen  by  thy  sword ; 
Soon  hast  thou  merited  thy  fathers'  fame : 
But  do  not  so  eagerly  advance. 
Unaided  by  my  sword  or  spear. 
I  resemble  a  column  of  smoke  ; 

But  still  my  voice  shall  rise ; 

The  sons  of  Selma  will  hear, 

And  remember  former  victories." 

His  voice  arose  upon  the  wind  ; 

His  people  straight  rushed  on  ; 

Often  had  they  heard  Goul 

In  Strumon  of  mighty  men. 

When  he  called  to  the  chase  of  deer  and  roe. 

Himself  stood  tall  amidst  the  war. 
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Like  an  oak  in  the  shade  of  a  storm, 
Now  clothed  with  dusky  robes, 
Now  showing  high  its  venerable  head  : 
The  hunter  lifts  to  it  his  eye 
From  the  rushy  plain  of  brooks. 

My  soul,  0  Fillan,  follows  thee 
Through  thy  short  and  glorious  path. 
Thou  drivest  foes  before  thee ; 
The  mighty  Folda  quits  the  field. 
But  sable  night  came  down  ; 
They  heard  the  horn  of  Camor  sound. 
Selma  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal 
From  grassy  Mora's  mist. 
The  bards  poured  down,  like  dew. 
Their  tuneful  lays  of  the  recent  war. 

"  Who  comes  from  Strumon's  brook, 
With  loose  and  graceful  locks, 
IMournful  and  moving  slow. 
Her  blue  eye  turned  towards  Ei"in  ? 
Why  is  Evir-Cona  sad  ? 
Who  is  like  thy  famous  chief  ? 
He  descended  bold  to  battle ; 
He  returned  like  heaven's  vivid  fires ; 
He  raised  his  dark-blue  blade  in  wrath; 
They  shrunk  dismayed  from  Goul. 

"  Now  gladness,  like  an  odoriferous  gale, 
Surrounds  the  face  of  the  king : 
He  remembers  the  wars  of  old. 
The  days  when  fought  his  mighty  sires. 
When  he  sees  his  son  renowned. 
As  joys  the  unclouded  sun. 
When  he  views  a  tree  which  grew     ' 
By  his  beams,  on  a  heathy  waste, 
As  it  shakes  its  lonely  head 
On  the  valley's  side,  so  did  the  king 
Rejoice  over  Fillan  his  son. 
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"  As  the  course  of  tliunder  on  a  mount, 
When  Lara's  fields  are  dark  and  still, 
Such  were  the  steps  of  Selma, 
Pleasing  and  awful  to  the  ear. 
The  brave  triumphantly  return, 
Like  eagles  to  their  dusky  rocks, 
After  tearing  on  the  heath  their  prey, 
The  tawny  children  of  the  roe. 
Your  ancestors  rejoice  on  high, 

0  sons  of  gray-streamed  Selma." 
Thus  sung  by  night  melodious  bards 

On  Mora,  lofty  mount  of  deer, 

While  gleams  arose  from  hundred  oaks, 

Which  winds  had  hurled  from  Cormul's  steep. 

A  feast  was  spread  upon  the  earth  ; 

The  heroes  gleaming  sat  around. 

Fingal  was  there  in  his  strength. 

An  eagle's  plume  sounding  on  his  helm  ; 

A  gentle  gale  blew  from  the  west 

And  travelled  slow  through  rayless  murk. 

Long  looked  the  king  around ; 

At  length  he  raised  his  voice. 

"  The  gladness  of  my  spirit  fails  : 

1  see  a  breach  amongst  my  friends  ; 
A  stately  tree  is  laid  on  earth  ; 
The  wind  blows  fierce  round  Selma. 
Where  is  the  lord  of  Dunlora  ? 

Why  should  Connal  be  absent  from  the  feast  ? 

When  did  he  forget  the  stranger. 

As  echoed  his  hospitable  hall  ? 

Why  are  ye  silent  in  my  presence  ? — 

Thou,  Connal,  wilt  fall  no  more  ! 

May  thy  spirit,  chief,  have  bliss 

Like  the  beams  of  the  shining  sun. 

Short  be  thy  course  to  thy  sires. 

Amidst  the  abodes  of  winds  and  storms. 
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Thy  spirit,  Ossian,  is  a  light ; 
Relume  the  memory  of  the  prince — 
Relate  his  martial  feats, 
"When  first  he  went  forth  to  war. 
Hoary,  Connal,  were  thy  locks  ; 
Thy  youth  was  passed  with  mine ; 
In  one  day  did  Caron  first  send 
Our  bows  against  the  bounding  roes, 
By  Dunlora's  raging  waves." 

"  Many,"  thus  my  song  began, 
"  Have  been  our  expeditions  to  Erin, 
The  beauteous  isle  of  hundred  valleys  green ; 
Often  rose  aloft  our  sails 
On  high-rolling  billows  blue, 
When  we  came,  in  distant  days. 
With  aid  to  Conar's  valiant  race. 
A  mighty  conflict  once  began 
On  Alnecma's  southern  heights — 
Beside  the  wavy  Duviila, 
Where  roars  a  foamy  cascade. 
With  Cormac  descended  to  battle 
Duf-Caron,  a  chief  from  Selma. 
Nor  descended  he  alone  : 
For  Connal  in  his  youthful  locks 
Beside  him  plied  his  spear. 
At  thy  request  they  came 
To  succour  Erin's  king. 

"  Like  the  great  ocean's  flowing  strength. 
Advanced  the  Bolgs  to  direful  war. 
ColguUa  led  their  bands. 
The  lord  of  blue-streamed  Atta. 
They  mixed  in  flght  upon  the  plain; 
Cormac  shone  in  the  right  wing. 
Bright  as  his  ancestors'  forms. 
But  far  before,  his  auxiliar  bold, 
Duf-Caron,  hewed  down  the  foe. 
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Nor  slept  the  arm  of  Connal 

At  his  mighty  father's  side. 

But  Colgulla  won  the  field  : 

Like  scattered  mists  that  drive  with  speed, 

Did  royal  Cormac's  people  flee. 

Then  flamed  Duf-Caron's  dreadful  sword ; 

Then  flashed  broad-shielded  Counal's  steel. 

They  sheltered  their  worsted  friends, 

Like  the  cliffs  of  a  rocky  mount 

Whose  top  bears  groaning  pines. 

Night  came  down  on  swollen  Duvula; 
The  chiefs  walked  silent  o'er  a  field 
Through  which  a  torrent  ran 
That  Caron  could  not  overleap. 
'  "Why,  my  father,  hast  thou  stopped  ? 
I  hear  the  foe  behind.' 
'  Flee,  O  Connal,  straight  flee  hence ; 
My  strength  begins  to  fail : 
With  wounds  I  left  the  field — 
Here  let  me  repose  in  night.' 
'  Thou  shalt  not  be  alone,'  said  Connal, 
With  pained,  tormented  breast : 
'  My  shield  shall  be  an  eagle's  wing 
Between  my  helpless  sire  and  his  foes.' 
He  bent  in  gloom  above  his  father ; 
Renowned  Duf-Caron  slept. 

"  Day  arose  and  night  returned ; 
But  still  no  bard  appeared. 
With  the  steps  of  musing  thought : 
And  how  could  Connal  quit  the  grave, 
Till  bards  had  sung  his  father's  dirge  ? 
He  bent  his  bow  on  the  haunt  of  roes. 
And  secret  ate  his  meat  on  high. 
Seven  nights  he  lay  on  the  grave. 
He  saw  his  father  in  fallacious  dreams, 
In  the  skirts  of  the  surly  blasts, 
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Like  vapour  that  ascends  from  Lego. 
At  leugtli  the  steps  of  Colgar  came, 
The  bard  of  resounding  Timora ; 
Brave  Duf-Caron  received  his  dirge  ; 
His  countenance  brightened  in  the  air." 

"  Pleasant,"  said  the  king,  "  to  me 
Is  the  praise  of  great  warriors 
Whose  bows  are  strong  in  straits. 
While  they  soften,  undaunted,  at  misery. 
Even  so  let  my  name  be  extolled, 
When  it  rises  in  elegiac  songs, 
A  gladdening  beam  to  my  departing  soul. 
O  Carril,  chief  of  poets. 
Take  bards  and  raise  the  tomb  ; 
To-night  let  Connal  rest 
In  his  narrow,  lightless  house  : 
Let  not  the  valiant  prince's  soul 
Wander  lone  'mid  blustering  winds. 
Glimmering  dim,  on  Lena's  plain. 
Appears  the  moon,  amongst  the  trees 
Which  bend  from  the  valley's  side. 
Erect  thou  stones  beneath  its  beams, 
To  all  that  fell  in  the  battle. 
No  chiefs  were  they,  but  their  arm 
Was  strong  as  mighty  chiefs'  in  war. 
Those  were  my  strength  in  dangers, 
My  rock  in  times  of  throwing  darts, 
The  mount  whence  soared  aloft 
The  sounding  eagle  wings  of  my  renown ; 
Through  them  was  victory  obtained  : 
Forget  not,  Carril,  their  cams." 

Now  loud  from  hundred  bards 
Arose  the  plaintive  dirge. 
Carril  walked  before  on  high. 
Like  purling  torrents  noise  is  the  sound 
Which  pours  around  his  stately  steps. 


IMaileua's  vales  were  still, 

Each  with  its  own  meandring  brook, 

Which  glides  between  the  dusky  heights. 

I  heard  the  grateful  voice  of  bards. 

The  lay  subsiding  as  they  went. 

So  hears  a  solitary  tree. 

In  a  little  sheltered  glen, 

The  warblers  of  early  spring ; 

Its  blossoms  soon  appear, 

And  open  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ; 

Its  lonely  branches  shake, 

And  round  it  buzz  the  mountain  bees ; 

The  hunter  views  it  with  delight 

From  the  blasted,  barren  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood, 
His  helmet  glittering  on  the  ground ; 
His  dark-brown  locks  were  hanging  loose ; 
A  beam  of  light  shone  Clado's  son. 
He  heard  the  prince's  voice  with  joy. 
The  hero  leaning  upon  his  spear. 

"  Good  son,"  said  Fingal  of  many  cars, 
"  I  saw  thy  gallant  deeds  in  the  fight ; 
Great  gladness  filled  my  soul. 
The  fame  of  our  race,  I  said. 
Breaks  forth  from  gathering  clouds. 
Son  of  Clado,  thou  art  brave, 
But  too  ardent,  in  the  strife  of  fields. 
Let  thy  warriors  ever  be  near  thee: 
They  are  thy  strength  on  straths  of  vales,* 
Never  did  I  so  advance, 
Though  I  dreaded  not  a  foe. 
Thus  shalt  thou  be  long  renowned, 
And  see  the  aged's  tombs  and  cams. 
The  memory  of  the  past  returns. 
The  deeds  of  glorious  years  that  were  ; 

*  Battle  fields. 
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When  first  I  came  down  from  the  sea 

On  the  isle  of  verdant  vales." 

All  ears  attended  to  his  voice  ; 

The  moon  looked  down  through  gloomy  clouds ; 

From  floods  ascended  vapours  hoar, 

The  gray  abodes  of  shades  of  old. 
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FiNGAL,  proposing  his  own  example  to  Fillan,  relates  his  conduct  in  Ire- 
land when  he  married  Roscrana.  The  Irish  chiefs  gather  round  Camor. 
At  some  distance  is  Sulvalda,  who  followed  him  in  disguise  from  her  na- 
tive country.  The  unruly  behaviour  of  Folda  is  chid  by  Malos.  Camor 
interposes,  and  prevents  serious  consequences.  The  army  having  feasted 
and  retired  to  rest,  the  ghost  of  Carber  appears  to  Camor  in  a  dream,  and 
indirectly  informs  him  of  his  fate.  He  despises  the  warning,  being  re- 
solved to  continue  the  war.  He  recognises  Sulvalda,  whose  dream  and 
soliloquy  conclude  the  Duan. 

"  Beneath  an  oak,"  thus  spoke  the  king, 
"  I  sat,  beside  the  sea-laved  rock, 
When  Connal  rose  from  the  sea  afar, 
With  black-haired  Caron's  spear. 
Far  distant  stood  the  youth, 
And  turned  away  his  eyes  : 
He  remembered  the  steps  of  his  father 
On  the  mountains  blue  and  green. 
I  darkened  where  I  sat. 
And  pensive  thoughts  arose 
Upon  my  soul,  like  mist  on  hills : 
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Before  me  rose  the  kings  of  Erin. 

I  half  unsheathed  my  blade  ; 

The  warriors  hither  came, 

And  silent  raised  their  eyes  by  turns. 

They  stood  like  sable  clouds, 

Expecting  prompt  commands : 

My  voice  was  to  them  a  pleasant  gale 

Which  drives  from  heaven  every  gloom. 

"  The  white  sails  forthwith  were  spread 
Before  Cona's  sounding  wind; 
Three  hundred  youths  from  waves 
Beheld  the  metal  knobs  of  war  : 
Aloft  on  a  mast  was  hung  the  shield, 
Which  shone  upon  the  roaring  deep. 
When  night  had  changed  from  gray  to  dark, 
I  struck  at  times  the  warning  boss; 
I  struck,  and  looked  on  high 
For  fiery-haired  Ul-erin. 
Nor  missed  we  long  the  lucid  star 
That  travelled  red  beyond  the  clouds. 
I  followed  the  grateful  guide  of  the  sea, 
Which  gleamed  beneath  its  beams. 
With  morning  clouded  Erin  appeared; 
We  landed  in  the  wide  bay  of  Mailena,* 
AVhose  flood  rolled  blue  beneath  the  heights 
Which  rose  among  resounding  woods. 
There  Cormac  in  his  secret  hall 
Avoids  the  fierce  Colgulla's  strength. 
Not  he  alone  avoids  the  foe; 
The  modest  Roscraua  is  there, 
Roscrana  of  blue,  faultless  eye, 
His  fair,  white-handed  daughter. 

"  Gray-haired,  on  a  pointless  lance, 
Came  forth  to  meet  me  Cormac  : 
The  worthy  hero  smiled, 

*  Probably  Donegal  Bay. 
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With  agonizing  pain  in  his  soul. 

'  I  behold  the  dread  spear  of  Trenmore, 

And  these  are  the  prince's  steps; 

Fingal  rises  like  a  light 

On  Cormac's  darkened  soul. 

Soon,  O  chief,  art  thou  renowned; 

But  strong  and  brave  are  Erin's  foes, 

Like  roaring  torrents  great, 

Son  of  Comal  of  steeds  and  cars.' 

'  Though  strong,  they  shall  be  rolled  away,' 

I  said,  with  rising  soul : 

'  Our  warriors  are  no  feeble  race. 

King  of  blue-shielded  hosts. 

Why  should  unerring  fear  close  round, 

Like  frowning  ghosts,  descending  grim? 

The  courage  of  the  valiant  grows 

As  foes  increase  upon  the  field. 

King  of  Erin,  pour  no  gloom 

On  him  still  young  in  war.' 

"  The  prince's  tears  fell  to  the  groimd ; 
lie  seized  my  hands  in  silence. 
'  Son  of  Trenmore  of  daring  feats. 
No  cloud  of  mine  shall  shade  thy  breast. 
Which  burns  with  thy  forefathers'  fire. 
I  see  thy  coming  glory  great : 
A  beam  of  light  on  dusky  skies 
Appears  thy  future  course  in  war. 
But  wait  for  Carber,  mighty  youth — 
My  son — who  comes  with  gallant  bands. 
He  calls  to  action  Erin's  race 
From  all  their  distant  vales." 
We  came  to  the  prince's  abode. 
Which  rose  amidst  the  tranquil  hills. 
Whose  sides  were  marked  with  dark  ravines. 
The  channels  of  inconstant  brooks. 
Around  were  spreading,  mossy  oaks. 
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And  birches,  nodding  in  the  wind. 

Half-hid  in  tangled  wood, 

Roscrana  sung  of  heroes  fam'd. 

Her  white  hand  touched  the  harp ; 

I  saw  her  soft,  blue  eye. 

She  seemed  a  bright  and  sportive  ghost 

Half-hid  in  dusky  clouds. 

"  Three  days  we  feasted  on  Mailena, 
I  ever  thought  of  the  gentle  maid. 
Cormac  observed  me  dark : 
He  gave  the  faultless-bosomed  fair. 
She  came  with  placid  eyes. 
And  wandering,  heavy  locks. 
She  came. — Straightway  went  forth  to  the  field 
Brave  ColguUa.     I  lifted  the  spear; 
My  weapon  gleamed  amongst  my  band; 
Alnecma  fled;  the  worsted  foeman  fell; 
Fingal  returned  amidst  the  applause  of  bards. 
Renowned,  O  Fillan,  is  he 
AVho  fights  in  the  strength  of  his  host; 
Tlie  bards  pursue  his  steps  with  songs, 
In  distant  lands  of  mighty  foes. 
But  he  who  fights  alone — 
His  deeds  to  future  times  are  few. 
To-day  he  shines  like  a  light; 
To-morrow  he  lies  in  the  lap  of  death. 
One  little  ode  contains  his  fame ; 
One  field  his  name,  of  no  memorial 
Except  one  rising  grassy  mound." 

Such  were  the  prince's  lofty  words, 
On  Mora,  verdant  mount  of  roes. 
Three  bards  from  Cormul's  heights  iu  peace 
Sent  down  a  pleasant  lay. 
With  the  sound  fell  light,  refreshing  sleep 
On  the  broad-skirted  host  in  night. 

Carril  returned  with  his  bards 
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From  tlie  tomb  of  Dunlora's  lord. 

No  morning  signal  now  shall  reach 

The  rayless  bed  of  the  prince ! 

Son  of  black-haired  Caron, 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  tread  of  roes  no  more, 

Around  the  narrow  mansion  of  the  grave. 

As  pour  the  troubled,  shifting  clouds 
Around  a  meteor,  during  night. 
When  they  brighten  with  its  light  afar, 
Along  the  stormy,  gleaming  deep; 
Such  was  the  gathering  of  Erin 
Round  glittering  Camor,  as  he  rose. 
He,  the  tallest  amongst  the  chiefs. 
Careless  lifts  at  times  the  spear. 
As  swell  or  fall  the  notes 
Of  Fonar  s  tuneful  harp. 
Near  him,  leaning  on  a  rock. 
Is  mild,  blue-eyed  Sulvalda, 
The  fair-bosomed  daughter  of  Connior, 
The  maid  of  towery  Inisuna's  *  king, 
To  whose  aid  had  come,  with  blue  buckler, 
Great  Camor,  who  repressed  the  foe. 

Sulvalda  saw  his  stately  port 
In  the  spacious  hall  of  generous  feasts; 
Nor  heedless  gazed  his  eye 
On  the  fair  of  beauteous  locks. 
As  the  third  day  arose  from  the  main, 
A  minstrel  came  with  a  message 
From  streamy  Erin's  hills. 
He  told  the  shield  was  raised 
In  royal  Selma;  he  told 
The  danger  of  Bolgic  Carber. 
Camor  spread  his  sails  in  Cluba; 
The  winds  were  in  lands  transmarine. 
Three  days  he  tarried  on  the  coast, 
*  Al.  Iniswaina. 
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His  eye  ou  Conmor's  lofty  towers, 
The  stranger  damsel  constant  in  liis  mind ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  sighed. 
When  wind  had  freshened  on  the  sea, 
From  the  heights  a  youth  in  armour  came 
To  lift  the  sword  in  Camor's  host, 
On  fields  beneath  his  battles'  din, 
White-handed  Sulvalda  of  snowy  arms, 
Concealed  with  a  head-piece  of  steel. 
She  followed  the  hero's  course ; 
Her  blue  eye  now  rolled  with  joy 
On  the  prince,  as  he  lay  by  his  stream. 
The  opinion  of  uoble  Camor  was 
That  her  graceful  steps  were  on  Lumon, 
Approaching  the  haunts  of  roes ; 
He  thought  the  white-hand  dwelt  afar, 
Tossing  slow  her  arms  in  the  gale 
Which  softly  blew  from  charming  Erin, 
The  green  country  of  her  own  beloved : 
He  had  promised  to  return  with  his  ships, 
And  white  sails,  for  his  cheerless  love. 
The  virgin  is  near  thee,  Camor, 
By  the  rugged  rock,  in  arms. 
The  chiefs  all  stood  around, 
Save  Folda  of  dark-red  brows. 
He  leans  against  a  distant  tree. 
And  meanwhile  folds  his  soul  in  pride. 
His  bushy  hair  whistling  in  the  wind, 
The  stifled  notes  of  a  song  in  his  mouth. 
At  length  he  struck  the  tree  in  wrath. 
And,  gloomy,  rushed  before  the  king. 
Tall  and  silent,  near  the  oak. 
The  young  Idalla  stood. 
His  locks  spread  round  his  cheeks 
In  waving,  yellow  wreaths : 
Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clonra, 
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The  glen  wbere  dwelt  his  valiant  sires ; 

Sweet  was  his  voice  when  he  played  on  the  harp 

In  the  lofty  hall  by  the  gurgling  stream. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  he  said  with  sense, 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  feast; 
Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arise, 
To  hasten  away  the  night: 
The  soul  returns  from  song  more  fierce 
For  the  direful  strife  of  war. 
Darkness  has  settled  on  Erin  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  drive  on  the  clouds 
Which  rise  with  sable  skirts. 
While  far  upon  the  mountains'  side. 
With  mighty  strides,  walk  spirits  gray : 
The  ghosts  of  those  who  fell 
Descend  to  hear  their  dirge: 
Let  Camor  order  harps  to  sound. 
To  solace  the  heroes  in  the  air." 

"  Forgot  be  every  man  who  fell," 
Said  Folda  in  gloomy  wrath ; 
"  Have  not  I  yielded  on  the  field? 
Why  should  I  listen  to  a  song? 
Not  harmless  was  my  course  in  the  strife 
I  had  sluggish,  useless  men  behind. 
And  the  foe  has  escaped  my  sword. 
In  Clonra's  shady  vale. 
Let  Idalla  play  on  his  harp, 
While  some  comely  maid  from  the  wood 
Gazes  on  thy  golden  locks; 
But  quit  the  resounding  plain  of  Lubar; 
Here  stay  but  men  renowned:" 

"  King  of  Erin,"  Males  said. 
"  To  rule  the  war  is  thine ; 
Thou  art  the  light  of  our  eyes  in  battle. 
On  yonder  dusky,  lofty  height. 
Like  a  whirlwind  hast  thou  past  over  hosts, 
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And  left  thousands  lying  in  blood  : 

But  when  thou,  hero,  didst  return  victorious, 

Who  ever  heard  thy  self-applauding  words  ? 

The  cruel  only  delight  in  blood ; 

Their  memory  rests  on  every  blow 

Their  swords  have  struck  with  effect  in  war ; 

Contention  nestles  in  their  breasts; 

Their  vaunting  long  is  heard. 

"  Chief  of  Moma,  thy  career 
Resembled  rushing  torrents  strong; 
Death  was  strewed  along  thy  tracts  : 
But  we  all  raised  our  blades  to  slay. 
We  were  not  sluggish  behind  thee ; 
The  foes  were  strong  and  firm." 

Camor  saw  their  rising  wrath, 
And  the  chiefs'  advance  to  fray  : 
Their  swords  were  half-drawn  for  strokes  ; 
Their  eyes  were  rolling  in  rage. 
Now  would  there  have  been  a  fierce  combat 
Had  not  the  king's  dark  anger  flamed. 
He  bared  his  blade,  like  a  nightly  bolt 
In  the  ardent  beams  of  burning  trees. 
"  Children  of  pride,"  said  the  hero, 
"  Curb  and  pacify  your  souls  ; 
Withdraw  apart  into  the  gloom. 
Why  should  my  anger  rise  to  destroy  ? 
Shall  I  contend  with  both? 
This,  men,  is  no  time  for  broils. 
Begone,  ye  like  clouds  at  the  feast ; 
Awaken  not  mine  ire." 

They  sunk  from  the  side  of  the  prince 
Like  two  black  columns  of  mist. 
When  mom  is  calm  around 
And  between  them  looks  down  the  sun. 
Glittering  bright  upon  the  crags : 
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They  gloomy  roll  on  either  side, 
Each  towards  a  reedy  marsh. 

The  chiefs  sat  mute  to  the  feast ; 
They  viewed  at  times  the  king, 
Who  strode  along  the  mount, 
Amidst  his  settling  soul. 
The  array  spread  throughout  the  heath. 
Sleejj  fell  slow  on  still  Mailena, 
While  gentle  Fonar's  voice  arose 
Beneath  a  tree  that  stood  afar. 
He  sung  the  praises  of  the  king, 
Great  offspring  of  Larron  from  Lumon. 
But  Camor  did  not  hear  his  lay, 
Stretched  beside  the  noisy  torrent. 
The  nightly  blast  in  his  ear, 
And  the  whistling  of  his  curling  locks. 

In  his  dreams  appeared  his  brother. 
Dimly  seen  through  his  hollow  cloud. 
He  darkly  smiled  with  joy ; 
He  had  heard  the  song  of  Carril : 
A  blast  sustained  his  black-edged  cloud. 
Which  he  seized  in  the  bosom  of  night, 
As,  pleased,  he  rose  from  the  praise 
Of  his  cars  to  the  halls  of  the  dead. 
He  faintly  poured  his  ghostly  voice, 
Commixt  with  the  noise  of  brawling  brooks. 

"  May  happiness  attend  thy  soul ; 
Thy  request  has  now  been  obeyed  ; 
^   The  bard  has  given  the  needful  dirge ; 
My  steps  now  travel  through  the  air ; 
My  form  is  in  the  dusky  hall, 
Like  a  terrible  bolt  of  heaven, 
That  shoots  oblique  through  the  deserts, 
When  a  nightly  storm  descends. 
Bards  shall  not  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb, 
When  thou  art  laid  below  the  ground  : 
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The  minstrels  ever  mention  valiant  men — 

Thy  name  is  heard  like  a  pleasant  gale  ; 

The  doleful  notes  of  mourning  fill  the  vale  ; 

Afar,  on  Lubar's  banks,  is  heard  a  voice. 

Louder  still,  ye  shadowy  forms  ; 

For  famous  was  the  mighty  dead — 

Long  swelled  the  solemn  sound  ; 

The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard — 

Soon  hast  thou  stumbled,  Camor  !" 

He  hid  his  dreadful  form 

Amidst  the  stormy  winds. 

The  oaks  beneath  his  motion  shook, 

A  hissing  round  their  rayless  heads. 

Camor  started  from  his  vision, 

And  seized  his  fathers'  deathful  spear  ; 

His  eye  glanced  o'er  the  empty  heath, 

He  saw  but  the  sable  robes  of  night. 

"  That  was  the  voice  of  my  brother, 
But  now  his  form  is  gone ! 
Your  paths  leave  not  a  trace  behind. 
Ye  roving  race  of  darksome  night. 
Oft,  like  heaven's  brilliant  bolts, 
Are  ye  seen  dancing  on  hills  retired  ; 
But  ye  shyly  fly  on  your  blasts. 
When  our  slow  steps  approach. 
Retire,  ye  shades,  from  mighty  men  ; 
Nor  strength  nor  wisdom  have  ye ; 
Your  pleasures  as  yourselves  are  frail ; 
Like  the  dim  visions  of  our  rest. 
Or  the  nimble-winged  thoughts 
That  fly  across  the  breast. 
Will  Camor  stumble  soon. 
And  darkly  lie  in  that  narrow  house 
AVhither  morning  never  comes. 
Imperfect,  with  half  open  eyes  ? 
Away,  thou  unsubstantial  form  : 
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The  war  of  kings  is  mine  : 

Away  each  thought  but  strife. 

Like  the  desert  eagle  from  its  mount, 

I  go  forth  to  the  battle  field, 

To  seize  no  transient  beam  of  fame. 

By  tranquil  brooks  of  glens  retired, 

Abides  the  groveling  soul ; 

Years  and  periods  i>ass, 

But  he  is  still  unknown, 

Till  grim  death  comes  in  a  blast, 

And  lays  his  ignoble  hoar  head  low. 

His  spirit  dwells  in  the  shade  of  hills. 

And  hovers  round  the  fenny  meads  ; 

It  never  moves  on  mountains  high, 

Nor  through  the  vales  of  mighty  winds. 

So,  Camor,  shalt  not  thou  go  down  : 

No  worthless  tyro  art  thou  in  war. 

Who  only  marks  the  beds  of  roes 

On  cold  resounding  heights. 

I  have  issued  forth  among  kings, 

And  rejoiced  on  dreadful  fields. 

Where  routed  foes  were  rolled  away 

Like  seas  before  the  wind." 

Thus  spoke  Alnecma's  mighty  chief. 
His  spirit  kindling  at  the  war ; 
Valour  like  a  flaming  fire 
Brightened  for  action  in  his  breast. 
He  stately  strode  across  the  plain  ; 
The  orient  rays  of  morn  now  rose  ; 
On  the  heath  a  gray  multitude  of  men 
Appeared,  wide-spreading  slow. 
His  joy  was  like  a  ghost  of  heaven's, 
When  he  stretches  his  steps  on  the  main. 
And  sees  the  waters  still, 
While  the  northern  wind  is  weak : 
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But  straight  he  raises  billows  high, 
And  drives  them  to  some  sounding  coast. 

On  the  rushy  margin  of  a  brook, 
Slept  the  daughter  of  Lumon's  chief. 
Her  helm  had  fallen  from  her  head  ; 
She  dreamed  about  her  native  land. 
There  morn  illumed  the  fields. 
Gray  torrents  pouring  from  the  heights  ; 
The  breezes  soft  and  slow 
Blew  over  the  waves  with  shades  ; 
There  was  the  signal  for  the  chase. 
And  chiefs  went  forth  from  halls  ; 
There,  taller  than  the  rest,  appeared 
The  hero  of  Atta  of  meandring  brooks. 
His  eye  was  turned  to  his  beloved, 
Sulvalda  of  ringlets  fair. 
At  the  graceful  chief's  approach, 
She  turned  away  her  blushing  face, 
And  drew  her  bow-string  tight. 

Such  was  the  maid's  deceitful  dream, 
"When  Atta's  hero  came : 
He  saw  her  cheek  of  beauteous  hue. 
Amidst  her  loose  and  curling  locks  ; 
He  knew  the  maid  of  Lumon  far  ! 
What  can  the  warrior  do  ? 
His  sighs  arise,  his  tears  descend ; 
He  quickly  hies  away. 
"  This,  O  king,  is  no  time  for  thee. 
To  vex  thy  soul  with  secret  strife  ; 
The  foe  pour  down  from  the  heights 
Like  dai-k  torrents  from  showery  hills." 
He  struck  the  warning  boss. 
Where  dwelt  the  dismal  voice  of  war  ;* 
The  Irish  gathered  round  their  prince 

*  The  sound  of  which  was  a  signal  to  prepare  for  battle. 
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With  a  noise  like  that  of  the  eagle's  wiug  : 

At  once  the  virgin  starts  from  sleep, 

With  beauteous  tresses  waving  slow ; 

She  lifts  her  helmet  from  the  earth, 

And  trembles,  miserable,  fixed  in  the  spot. 

"  Why  should  they  know  in  Erin  of  the  maid, 

Daughter  of  the  land  of  fragrant  groves  ? " 

She  remembered  her  royal  sires. 

And  her  soul  was  moved  with  pride. 

She  graceful  walked  behind  the  hills, 

By  the  blue  streamlet  on  the  verdant  plain, 

Whereon  had  grazed  the  roes 

Before  the  war  began. 

Thither  rose  at  times  the  voice 

Of  Camor,  to  Sulvalda's  ear. 

Her  soul  was  deeply  grieved  ; 

She  poured  her  plaintive  words  on  wind. 

"  My  pleasing  dream  is  gone  ; 
It  leaves  my  soul  forlorn,  in  pain  : 
I  hear  no  sound  of  the  chase  in  my  land  ; 
I  am  concealed  in  the  skirts  of  war. 
I  downward  look  from  clouds  ; 
No  ray  illumes  my  path  : 
I  see  that  the  hero  will  fall : 
The  broad-shielded  king  arises. 
He  who  always  wins  in  dangers, 
The  mighty  chief  of  famed  Selnia. 
Spirit  of  departed  Conmor, 
Do  thy  steps  move  through  the  air  ? 
Dost  thou  at  times  descend 
To  the  land  of  many  showers  ? 
Valiant  father  of  sad  Sulvalda, 
I  know  that  thou  truly  dost : 
For  I  heard  thy  words  by  night. 
When  I  sailed  for  martial  Erin, 
The  beauteous  isle  of  hundred  shining  streams. 
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The  ghosts  of  sires  can  call  away 
The  soul  in  gloom  and  grief, 
When  they  see  alone,  in  woe. 
The  race  of  their  family  beloved  : 
Call  me,  father,  to  thyself, 
When  Camor  lies  wounded  on  earth  ; 
Sulvalda  will  then  be  faint — 
Alone — in  anguish  for  her  chief!" 


TIMORA, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 

DUAN    V. 

SYNOPSIS. 

FiNGAL  and  Camor  still  keep  aloof.  The  latter  gives  the  command  of  his 
army  to  Folda;  the  former,  to  Fillan.  The  armies  encounter.  Fillan 
kills  Roman-  and  Culmin,  two  chiefs.  The  wing  in  which  he  fights  is 
victorious  ;  but  the  other  is  put  to  flight  by  Folda,  who  wounds  Dermid. 
The  latter  resolves  to  attack  Folda.  As  they  are  on  the  point  of  engaging, 
Fillan  arrives,  and  vanquishes  Folda  in  single  combat.  The  conversation 
of  Malos  and  Folda.     Fillan  puts  the  whole  anny  of  the  enemy  to  flight. 

O  THOU  that  dwellest  among  the  shields 
Which  hang  on  high  in  Ossian's  hall, 
Descend,  O  harp,  from  thy  place. 
And  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice. 
Mac-Alpin,  touch  the  chord ; 
Arouse  the  soul  of  the  warrior  bard  : 
The  noise  of  Loira's  flood  has  removed 
A  multitude  of  ancient  tales. 
I  stand  amidst  the  clouds  of  years ; 
Few  are  their  openings  ;  dim  the  past ; 
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And  when  a  glimmering  vision  comes, 
It  shows  those  times  but  dark. 

I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Selma  ; 
My  soul  returns  to  songs, 
Like  a  gentle  gale  of  wind 
Upraised  by  the  sun  from  a  tranquil  vale 
Where  dwelt  a  hazy  mist. 
Lubar  appears  before  me, 
Gliding  serpentine  through  its  vale  ; 
On  either  side  are  seen  above, 
On  rising  heights,  the  kings'  tall  forms, 
Their  armies  pouring  dense  around  : 
They  come  to  hear  their  chiefs'  commands. 
As  if  their  fathers'  spirits  spoke, 
Descending  from  the  gelid  air. 
Themselves  appear  like  rocks 
Whose  dusky  heads  bear  nodding  trees, 
When  stormy  vapours  sail  below  : 
High  on  their  sides  are  torrents 
Which  spread  their  spray  on  wind. 

At  the  order  of  the  king  of  Atta, 
Downward  Erin  swiftly  poured. 
With  lightning's  pealing  sound  : 
Broad-winged  they  descend  to  Lubar. 
Before  them  Folda  strides  anew  : 
The  king  kept  aloof  from  the  field. 
He  sat  beneath  a  branchy  oak, 
A  rivulet  flowing  nigh. 
He  raised  at  times  the  glittering  weapon. 
His  dreadful  sceptre  spear : 
That  was  a  guide  to  his  people. 
Engaged  in  direful  fight. 
Near  him  stood  the  noble  fair. 
The  daughter  of  blue-shielded  Conmor, 
Leaning  against  a  rock,  she  faint : 
No  joy  was  war  to  her ; 
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The  gentle  maid  had  no  delight  in  blood. 

Along  the  mountain's  farther  base  extends 

A  verdant  glen  of  limpid  brooks, 

On  vrhich  shines  down  the  tranquil  sun. 

Thither  descended  the  roes ; 

On  them  were  turned  her  lovely  eyes, 

Amidst  her  musing  thoughts. 

Fingal  espied  on  high 
Bold  Borbar  Duval's  valiant  son ; 
He  saw  Erin  advancing  broad 
Along  the  shaded  heath. 
He  struck  that  warning  boss. 
Which  bids  the  host  obey, 
When  he  before  them  sends  his  chiefs 
To  fields  where  they  acquire  renown. 
Numerous  rose  their  spears  in  the  sun. 
When  clanging  shields  replied  around. 
No  terror  winded  like  a  mist 
Throughout  the  assembled  army  dread  : 
For  he  the  dauntless  king  was  there, 
His  peerless  might*  of  Selma  far. 
Gladness  shone  around  the  chief; 
His  voice  benign  was  heard  with  joy. 

"  As  move  the  winds  above  the  billows, 
So  famous  Selma's  race  descend : 
They  resemble  mountain  waters, 
Irresistible  in  their  whelming  attack. 
Hence  proceeds  my  fame ; 
And  hence  my  name  is  known  afar. 
No  lonely  beam  was  I  on  fields ; 
Your  steps  were  always  close  behind. 
Never  was  I  a  hateful  form 
Before  you,  darkened  with  wrath ; 
No  thunder  to  you  was  my  voice ; 
Mine  eyes  sent  forth  no  death. 
*  Majesty. 
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When  worthless  sons  of  pride  appeared. 

They  were  only  unnoticed  by  my  eye — 

Forgot  in  the  hall  of  hai'ps — 

And  as  gloomy  mists  they  vanished. 

Before  you  moves  another  leader, 

Whose  steps  in  war  are  few ; 

But  great,  although,  is  he. 

Preserve  the  dark-haired  youth  from  straits  ; 

Bring  Fillan  back  with  joy. 

Hereafter  he  shall  war  alone. 

His  form  is  like  his  famous  sires ; 

His  spirit  covets  their  renown. 

Great  Mac-Morni  of  the  mighty  cars. 

Let  thy  steps  be  near  the  youth  ; 

Let  thy  cry  come  loud  to  his  ear 

From  the  army's  stirring  flank : 

Not  skilless  might  is  thine. 

Thou  far-famed  breaker  of  shields." 

The  king  immediately  retired 
To  moory  Cormul's  rock, 
While  intermitting  darted  rays 
From  his  ornate,  bossy  shield. 
As  slow  withdrew  the  prince  of  chiefs, 
His  eye  intently  looked  askance. 
To  view  the  forming  bands. 
His  gray  locks  waved  upon  the  wind 
Around  his  majestic  countenance. 
His  visage  flushed  with  secret  joy. 
I  gloomily  walked  behind. 
Now  noble  Goul  arrived. 
His  shield  dangling  on  its  thong. 
He  spoke,  in  haste  to  go  down. 
"  Mac-Fingal,  adjust  my  shield ; 
Bind  it  tight  upon  my  side  ; 
The  foe  will  think  I  wield  the  spear. 
As  they  see  it  glittering  in  my  hand. 
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If  I  sboukl  fall  upon  the  fiekl, 
Do  thou,  Ossian,  conceal  my  tomb  : 
This  arm  cannot  ply  the  steel. 
Let  none  of  me  make  mention ; 
Let  not  my  gentle  spouse  hear  this, 
To  blush  beneath  her  comely  locks. 
Fillan,  under  the  eyes  of  Fingal, 
Let  us  not  forget  the  mortal  strife  : 
Why  should  any  come  from  above 
To  aid  the  host  distressed  ?  " 
He  strode  into  the  thickest  host. 
His  painted  sliield  upon  his  side. 
My  voice  pursued  the  famous  chief, 
As  he  hied  to  the  battle-field. 

"  Can  Mac-Morni  fall  into  the  dust 
In  Erin,  and  his  feats  be  forgot  ? " 
But  oft  forgot  are  warriors'  deeds  ; 
Their  memory  fades,  to  grow  no  more ; 
Men  walk  in  silence  o'er  their  fields, 
And  utter  not  a  word  of  them. 
I  rejoiced  over  the  dauntless  chief, 
As  I  strode  to  join  the  king. 
Where,  with  disordered  locks,  he  sat 
Amidst  the  mountain  winds. 

In  two  dark  ridges  move  the  hosts 
Towards  each  other,  by  Lubar's  stream. 
Here  Folda  like  a  columnar  cloud. 
There  youthful  Fillan,  brightens  from  the  shade  ; 
Now  each,  with  his  spear  in  the  stream. 
Sent  forth  his  battle  shout. 
Goul  struck  Selma  s  sounding  boss ; 
The  host  rushed  on  and  charged. 
Steel  gleamed  on  steel  from  wing  to  wing, 
Like  falling  mountain  floods 
That  noisy  pour  into  a  vale 
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From  gloomy,  craggy  steeps, 
And  mix  their  snowy  foam  below. 

Behold  the  son  of  fame, 
Hewing  down  the  strength  of  foes ! 
Death  sits  on  a  blast  around  him. 
Warriors  many  strewed  the  jaath 
Of  Fillan  in  the  heat  of  the  fight. 
Romarr,  his  people's  trusty  shield, 
Stood  high  between  two  fissured  rocks ; 
Two  oaks  that  shook  beneath  the  wind 
Spread  their  boughs  on  either  side. 
He  wildly  rolled  his  frowning  eyes. 
As  he  shaded  his  friends  behind, 
And  waited  in  silence  for  Fillan. 
The  king  foresaw  the  combat  fierce. 
And  fearless  rose  his  soul. 
As  hissing  rolls  a  stone  of  Lodin 
From  the  brink  of  the  steep  of  Drumard, 
When  a  spirit  upheaves  the  earth, 
So  fell  Romarr  of  iron  shields. 

Near  him,  Culmin,  were  thy  steps  ; 
The  fair-haired  youth  advanced  in  tears ; 
His  back  strokes  cut  the  blast. 
Before  he  mixed  his  shining  steel 
With  that  of  Fillan,  victor  soon. 
He  first  had  strung  the  bow 
With  Romarr,  in  their  native  place ; 
There  first  they  marked  the  roes. 
As  the  fulgid  sun  appeared. 
Why,  O  son  of  mild  Culallin, 
Why,  Culmin,  attack  that  mighty  beam, 
A  bolt  of  fire  that  consumes  all  around  ? 
Flee  quickly,  son  of  Culallin  : 
No  equals  were  your  two  fathers. 
On  the  fields  of  mortal  strife. 

From  her  hall,  the  mother  of  Culmin 
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Beholds  the  blue  surface  of  the  waters  ; 

A  whirlwind  rises  on  the  deep, 

And  darkly  eddies  round 

The  ghostly  figure  of  her  son  ; 

His  dogs  are  howling  in  their  place  ; 

His  idle  shield  is  full  of  blood. 

"  Art  thou  fallen,  A^aliaut  youth, 

In  Erin's  disastrous  war?" 

As  a  roe  with  a  secret  wound, 
Stretched  beside  her  haunted  stream, 
The  hunter  views  her  hoofs  upturned. 
And  thinks  of  her  bounding  steps ; 
So  lay  stretched  Culallin's  son 
Beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan  ; 
His  locks  laved  in  the  streamlet. 
Blood  spouting  on  his  slanting  shield, 
His  hand  meanwhile  on  the  bootless  sword. 
The  weapon  that  failed  him  in  danger. 
"  Thou  art  fallen,"  Fillan  mournful  said, 
"  Before  they  rightly  heard  thy  praise. 
Thy  father  sent  thee  Avith  a  band  to  war ; 
He  expects  that  he  soon  shall  hear 
An  account  of  thy  martial  feats  : 
Gray-haired  he  sits  beside  his  stream, 
His  eye  on  Lena's  showery  plain ; 
But  thou  shalt  not  for  ever  return 
With  spoils  of  thy  first  foes." 

Fillan  routed  Erin's  bands. 
And  pursued  through  the  sounding  field. 
But  man  on  man  did  Morven  fall 
Beneath  the  furious  rage  of  Folda. 
Afar,  upon  the  mountain's  slope, 
"With  more  than  a  third  of  the  host, 
Undaunted  Dermid*  stopped,  in  gloom. 
The  sons  of  Selma  gathering  round  ; 

*  Al.  Diarmid. 
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Folda's  blade  had  cleft  his  shield  ; 
His  people  slowly  left  the  field. 

Then  spoke  the  foe  in  his  pride, 
"  They  have  fled,  and  my  glory  begins. 
Malos,  hie  to  Caraor  of  great  deeds : 
Let  him  guard  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
A  mighty  foe  shall  fall  on  earth ; 
Beside  some  fen  shall  rise  his  tomb ; 
No  elegy  shall  be  sung  for  him ; 
His  feeble  ghost  shall  gloomy  move 
In  mist,  round  reedy  bogs  and  swamps." 
Malos  heard  with  pondering  doubt, 
And  silent  rolled  his  wrathful  eyes. 
He  looked  up  to  the  king  on  high, 
Then  turned  with  darkened  breast. 
And  plunged  his  sword  in  war. 

In  Clona's  little,  shady  glen, 
Two  trees  bend  over  the  brook ; 
There  stood,  in  silent  grief. 
The  son  of  Duine,  great  in  fight, 
Blood  trickling  down  his  side, 
His  shield  in  shivers  on  the  ground ; 
Against  a  rock  reclined  his  spear. 
"  Dermid,  why  so  melancholy,  sad?" 
"  I  hear  the  conflict's  stunning  noise  ; 
My  friends  are  on  the  field  alone ; 
My  steps  upon  the  heath  are  slow ; 
Broken  is  my  useless  shield. 
Shall  he  be  finally  victor  ? 
With  glory  Dermid  first  shall  die. 
Before  the  twilight  falls, 
I  will  call  thee  forth  to  combat ; 
I  will  meet  the  pride  of  Folda." 
He  seized  his  spear  with  frowning  joy : 
The  famed  Mac-Morni  came. 

"  Son  of  Duine,  stay  thy  speed  ; 
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Thy  steps  are  marked  with  blood ; 
Thy  bossy  buckler  is  not  thine ; 
Why  should  the  hero  fall  unarmed  ?" 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  give  me  thy  shield ; 
Oft  has  it  rolled  back  the  foe  : 
I  will  stop  his  further  progress. 
Behold,  Mac-Morni,  yonder  stone 
Which  rears  its  hoary  head 
Through  grass  that  moans  in  wind : 
A  chief  of  my  tribe  rests  there  ; 
And  there  lay  me  in  shades." 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  height, 
And  saw  the  troubled  field, 
The  dazzling  coruscations  of  battle 
Ascending  oblique  around. 
Like  nightly  flames  in  a  vale 
When  seen  from  afar  on  a  heath, 
Now  stifling  under  smoke  their  heads. 
Now  rearing  high  their  columns  red. 
As  blow  or  cease  the  blasts  ; 
So  met  the  intermitting  war 
The  eyes  of  broad-shielded  Dennid, 
Through  the  host  are  the  strides  of  Folda, 
Like  a  sable  ship  on  billows'  edge. 
When  issuing  from  between  two  isles. 
And  moving  to  and  fro  on  the  main. 
Amidst  the  cold,  rough  season's  storms. 

With  anger  Dermid  saw  his  steps ; 
He  straight  put  forth  his  utmost  strength ; 
But  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  course  ; 
The  chief  of  many  virtues  wept. 
He  blew  his  father's  horn. 
And  thrice  he  struck  the  shield : 
Thrice  he  called  the  captain  of  the  host. 
Folda  heard  him  from  below. 
Amidst  the  battle's  noise  and  din. 
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"With  gladness  lie  beheld  the  chief, 

And  lifted  high  for  fray  his  spear, 

All  covered  to  its  half  with  blood. 

As  a  rock  with  recent  rills  which  pour 

Oblique  and  crimson  down  its  side ; 

So  was  streaked  with  wandering  gore 

The  gloomy  leader  of  the  foe. 

The  people  on  either  side  withdrew 

From  the  desperate  conflict  of  the  kings.* 

Now  each  had  raised  aloft  his  blade — 

Straight  came,  in  armour  of  Selma, 

Fillan,  from  the  army's  flank. 

Three  paces  Folda  backward  drew 

From  the  beam  that  dazzled  his  eyes. 

Which  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  clouds 

To  defend  the  wounded  hero. 

Growing  in  his  pride  he  stood. 

And  called  on  all  to  view  his  combat. 

As  meet,  on  pinions  broad  and  strong. 
Two  angry  eagles,  high  in  air. 
And  struggle  hard  with  all  their  might, 
So  fiercely  rushed  to  fray  the  chiefs. 
By  turns  the  steps  of  the  kings  + 
Advanced  from  their  heights  to  strife. 
And  their  weapons,  dread  by  victories, 
Were  prepared  for  dismal  war. 
The  joy  of  heroes  filled  thy  breast, 
O  Camor,  on  thy  mountain's  top, 
The  joy  they  always  feel  within 
When  dangers  rise  around. 
His  eyes  did  not  behold  the  field  ; 
His  sight  was  turned  aloft 
To  Selma's  king,  of  aspect  glad  : 


*  Meu  who  were  kings  in  battle,  i.  e. 
•j"  Fingal  and  Camor. 
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He  saw  him  moving  on  Mora, 

In  the  pride  of  his  matchless  arms. 

Fokla  sunk  upon  his  shiekl, 
Transfixed  with  Fillau's  spear. 
Nor  stopped  the  youth  to  view  the  dead, 
But  drove  before  him  bands. 
Death's  hundred  voices  rose  around. 
"  Son  of  Fiugal  restrain  thy  speed. 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  majestic  form, 
A  dreadful  sign  of  death  in  war  ? 
Arouse  not  the  king  of  Erin, 
Son  of  blue-eyed  Clado." 

Malos  spied  Folda  on  the  ground  ; 
The  hero  darkened  for  the  chief; 
Hatred  wholly  left  his  soul. 
He  seemed  a  rock  in  the  desert  wild, 
From  which  trickle  sable  rills. 
When  slow  withdraws  the  lazy  mist, 
And  withered  branches  doleful  moan 
Beneath  the  surly  blasts. 
He  spoke  to  the  dying  chief, 
And  asked  the  warrior  about  his  tomb  ; 
"  Shall  thy  gray  stones  be  reared  in  Ullin,* 
Or  on  Moma  *  of  many  groves. 
Where  secretly  looks  the  sun 
On  Dalriach's  water  blue  ? 
There  slowly  walks  the  comely  maid, 
Thy  blue-eyed  daughter  Lena." 

"  Dost  thou,  O  chief,  remember  her, 
While  I  leave  behind  no  son. 
No  youth  to  engage  in  war, 
O  hero — to  avenge  my  fall  ? 
But  Malos,  I  have  been  avenged  : 
For  not  in  peace  lived  I. 
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Raise  thou  the  tombs  of  those  I  killed 
Around  my  narrow,  cheerless  house. 
Oft  will  I  descend  with  speed, 
To  view  my  enemies'  graves, 
When  from  above  I  see  them  far, 
With  long  grass  waving  in  the  wind." 

His  spirit  hied  with  whizzing  sound 
To  the  glen  below  the  steeps  of  Moma, 
And  came,  in  a  dim  vision, 
To  Dersa-Lena  of  modest  speech. 
Who  slept  by  the  stream  of  Dalroy, 
Returned  from  the  chase  of  the  deer. 
Her  polished  bow  lay  near  the  maid. 
Unstrung,  the  zephyrs  folding  soft 
Her  ringlets  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Enrobed  in  youthful  loveliness, 
Reposed  on  earth  the  noble  fair. 
Descending  dark  from  the  mountains'  sides. 
The  pallid  Folda  came,  in  blood. 
She  saw  him  at  intervals  in  clouds ; 
At  times  he  hides  his  form. 
She  rose  and  sobbing  wept ; 
She  knew  her  sire  was  low. 
To  her  shone  calm  his  soul, 
When  fiercest  raged  its  storms  : 
Thou  wast  the  last  of  his  race. 
Blue-eyed  Dersa-Lena. 

Wide-winged  from  purling  Lubar 
Fled  the  Bolgs  beyond  the  hills ; 
Fillan  hung  upon  their  rear, 
And  strewed  the  heath  with  dead. 
Fingal  rejoiced  for  his  son. 
Camor  moved,  with  his  blue,  ornate  shield. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clado,  leave 
The  hall  of  tuneful  strings, 
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To  see  thy  gleaming  beam  : 

The  foes  are  withered  round  his  steps. — 

No  further  look  ;  for  all  is  dark. 

Lightly  from  the  slender  lyre, 

Let  gentle  damsels  strike  a  lay : 

No  hunter  comes  down  from  the  desert, 

From  the  dewy  haunts  of  deer ; 

He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind, 

Nor  sends  his  gray  arrows  abroad. 

Deep  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Behold  the  contest  thick  at  his  side. 

He  rushes  through  the  crowded  strife, 

The  death  of  thousands  round  his  sword. 

Fillan  resembles  a  mighty  spirit 

That  descends  from  the  skirts  of  storms  ; 

The  sea  is  appalled  at  his  presence, 

As  he  bounds  from  surge  to  surge  ; 

His  path  blazes  behind  him  ; 

The  isles  shake  their  hundred  heads, 

The  ocean  raving  wild  around. 

Leave,  blue-eyed  Clado,  leave 
The  hall  of  tuneful  strings. 
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TIMORA, 

AN   EPIC  POEM, 


SYNOPSIS. 


FiNGAL,  seeing  Camor  descend  to  succour  his  flying  army,  despatches  Ossian 
to  assist  Fillan.  Camor  rallies  the  Belgse,  and  the  battle  is  renewed. 
Ossian,  perceiving  that  Camor  liad  engaged  Fillan,  advances  in  great 
haste.  By  the  time  he  arrives,  the  combat  is  ended.  He  resolves  to 
attack  Camor,  but  night  prevents  them  from  engaging.  Coming  to  the 
scene  of  the  combat,  he  finds  Fillan  mortally  wounded.  Fillan  dies. 
Ossian,  highly  enraged,  goes  in  search  of  Camor.  He  is  recalled  by  Fingal, 
who,  on  learning  the  fate  of  his  son,  retires  to  Cormul,  intending  to  take 
the  field  himself  on  the  following  day.  Camor  comes  to  the  cave  where 
Fillan 's  body  lay,  and  becomes  pensive.  On  returning  to  his  army,  Malos 
endeavours  to  dispel  his  grief  by  relating  the  conduct  of  his  father  Bor- 
bar.  Camor  disregards  his  counsels,  and  retires  to  rest.  At  some  distance, 
before  a  fire,  he  sees  Sulvalda,  whose  song  concludes  the  duan. 

"  Camor  rises  on  his  rock  ;* 
Shall  Fingal  draw  the  sword  of  Lon  ? 
What  then  would  become  of  thy  fame, 
Son  of  blue-eyed  Clado  of  snowy-breast  ? 
Turn  not  away  from  me  thine  eyes, 
Daughter  of  the  mighty  of  Inishorc  : 
I  will  not,  fair  one,  stay  thy  beam. 
Which  shines  to-night  upon  my  soul. 
Let  Lena's  shady  thicket  rise. 
Let  it  rise  between  the  war  and  me  : 
Why  should  I  behold  this  strife 
Lest  the  dark-haired  chief  should  fall  ? 
Amidst  the  song,  O  Carril,  pour 
The  harp's  melodious  sound. 
Here  are  pleasant  voices  of  rocks,+ 

*  Fingal  speaks.  t  Echoes. 
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And  hoary  paths  of  brooks. 

Father  of  Oscar,  lift  thou  thy  spear  ; 

Protect  the  gallant  tyro  : 

But  hide,  meanwhile,  thy  steps  from  Fillan, 

Lest  he  know  our  mistrust  of  his  steel. 

No  cloud  shall  rise  from  me,  my  son  ; 

Thy  fire  shall  not  be  quenched." 

Behind  a  rock  the  hero  sunk, 
Amidst  the  sound  of  Carril's  lays  ; 
Bright  with  no  small  joy,  I  went. 
With  Timora's  spear  in  my  hand. 
I  saw  upon  Mailena's  plain 
The  furious  tumult  of  the  fight, 
The  deadly  strife  extending  far, 
Bands  broken  under  gleaming  blades. 
Fillan  was  like  a  flame  of  heaven  ; 
From  wing  to  wing  the  hero  strode  ; 
The  enemy  melted  at  his  presence  ; 
He  clothed  the  field  with  gloom. 

Now  downward  marches  to  the  strife 
Great  Camor,  in  his  royal  arms  ; 
An  eagle's  dusky  wing  appears 
Above  his  helmet's  shining  steel. 
With  unconcern  he  downward  strode, 
As  if  Erin's  chase  were  nigh. 
He  loudly  raised  at  times  his  voice ; 
The  Irish  gathered  round,  abashed  : 
Their  spirits  returned  like  a  stream  ; 
They  wondered  at  their  flight  and  hue. 
The  prince  was  like  the  morning  beams 
Which  rise  upon  a  haunted  heath, 
The  wayfarer,  alone  in  his  journey. 
Looks  back  with  eye  askance 
On  the  fields  of  gloomy,  frightful  forms. 

Quick  from  the  gray  rock  of  IMailena 
Moved  Sulvalda's  graceful  steps  ; 
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Au  oak  snatched  her  spear  from  her  white  hand  ; 
She  stooped  and  disengaged  the  steel. 
Her  eyes  looked  down  on  Erin's  king 
From  loose,  dishevelled  locks. 
"  This  is  no  friendly  contention  ; 
*    No  marksmen's  butts  appear  below, 
As  when  Lumon's  youths  went  forth. 
Beneath  the  eyes  of  Conmor." 

As  Runo's  high  and  dusky  rock, 
"NVTien  it  catches  driven  clouds, 
Appears  as  deepens  gloom  to  grow 
Above  gray  hills  of  hoary  streams ; 
So  taller  seemed  Camor  of  Atta, 
As  all  the  chieftains  gathered  round. 
As  blasts  that  fly  across  the  main. 
Each  driving  a  wave  before. 
Such  were  his  orders  to  his  host, 
That  sent  his  warriors  forth. 
Nor  silent  meanwhile  was  Fillan ; 
His  words  were  mixed  with  the  clang  of  his  shield  : 
The  mighty  youth  was  like  an  eagle. 
Each  feather  bristling  round  his  breast. 
Calling  the  winds  to  his  cliflF  remote, 
When  he  sees  the  skittish  fawns 
On  Lubar's  rushy  field. 

Again  they  encountered  in  battle  ; 
Their  princely  chiefs  from  wing  to  wing 
Inflamed  their  people's  souls. 
Ossian  bounded  on  his  spear ; 
Trees  and  rocks  straightway  arose 
Betwixt  the  fight  and  him. 
But  I  heard  the  clash  of  arms. 
Amidst  my  rattling  mail. 
On  gaining  the  summit  of  the  height, 
I  saw  the  hosts  withdraw 
At  once  on  either  side  ; 
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Their  anxious  eyes  rolled  wild  : 

The  heroes  met  in  combat  dire, 

The  kings  of  the  blue-shielded  chiefs  ! 

Tall  and  dark,  'mid  gleaming  arms, 

Were  seen  the  princes  struggling  fierce. 

I  forward  rushed,  for  Fillan  mad  ; 

Burning  anguish  filled  my  breast. 

I  came  ;  nor  fled  the  king. 
Nor  drew  with  conflict  nigh. 
An  ice-incrusted  rock  in  the  desert. 
Cold  and  strong,  appeared  the  chief. 
Awhile  we  silent  strode  along 
On  either  side  of  the  raging  stream  ; 
At  once  we  sudden  turned  in  gloom. 
And  raised  our  sharply  pointed  spears. 
We  raised  our  spears ;  but  murk  camo  down. 
The  field  around  was  dark  and  still, 
Save  where  some  warrior  s  distant  steps, 
Receding,  sounded  on  the  heath. 

I  came  to  the  empty  place 
Where  Fillan  fought  the  fray: 

No  word  nor  sound  throughout  the  field  ; 

A  broken  shield  and  prince's  helm 

On  earth,  with  a  pointless  lance. 

"•  Where  is  the  daring  Fillan  ? 

Where,  Morven's  youthful  chief?" 

He  heard,  as  he  leaned  against  a  rock 

That  overhung  the  torrent  broad  ; 

He  heard — ^he  mournful,  faint. 

At  length  I  saw  the  hero : 

"  Why  stands  enrobed  in  shades 

The  son  of  wood-girt  Selma  ? 

Bright  has  been  thy  career,  my  brother. 

On  this  gray  field  of  mighty  heroes. 

Long,  O  chief,  has  been  thy  strife  ; 

The  trumpet  of  Fingal  recalls  thee ; 
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Ascend  to  thy  father  in  clouds, 
To  his  feast  on  the  mountain's  brow. 
In  evening  vapour  sits  the  king, 
Hearing  the  soothing  notes  of  the  harp, 
From  gentle  Carril  of  melodious  lays. 
Comfort  the  aged,  excellent  youth ; 
Thou  breaker  of  shields  depart." 

"  Do  the  feeble*  cause  comfort,  chief  ? 
Ossian,  I  have  not  my  shield  : 
It  is  shattered  and  scattered  around  ; 
Torn  is  the  speckled  bird  of  heaven's  plume 
On  my  helmet,  marked  with  battle's  strokes. 
When  the  enemy  flees  in  consternation, 
Then  are  the  fathers  of  warriors  glad  ; 
But  heavily  arise  their  sighs, 
When  their  heroes  fail  on  the  field. 
Fillan  shall  not  behold  the  king  : 
Why  should  he  feel  the  pangs  of  woe  ? " 
"  O  son  of  blue-eyed  Clado, 
Young  Fillan,  waken  not  my  breast : 
Wast  not  thou  a  flaming  fire  ? 
Shall  he  not  again  rejoice  ? 
Thy  glory  far  surpasses  mine ; 
Yet  a  sun  is  the  mighty  man  to  me  : 
He  views  my  steps  with  joy  ; 
No  shadow  rises  on  his  face. 
Up,  Fillan,  to  the  mount  of  Mora ; 
The  feast  is  spread  in  the  mist." 

"  Ossian,  give  me  my  shield. 
And  these  feathers,  dark  in  the  wind  ; 
Lay  these  at  Fillan's  side. 
That  he  may  lose  not  all  his  fame. 
Mighty  Ossian,  I  am  faint ; 
Lay  me,  sore  wounded,  in  yon  cave. 
Erect  no  stone  above, 

*  The  vanquishid. 
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Lest  any  should  ask  about  Fillan. 

I  am  fallen  in  the  first  of  my  battles, 

Without  or  glory  or  success. 

Let  thy  voice  alone,  O  chief. 

Console  my  departed  soul. 

Why  should  any  minstrel  mention 

Gentle  Clado's  youthful  beam?" • 

"  Is  thy  spirit  on  the  stormy  winds, 

0  Fillan,  young  breaker  of  shields  ? — 
May  happiness  attend  the  chief 
Through  the  gloomy  folds  of  dusky  clouds. 
The  figures  of  thy  great  ancestors,  Fillan — 
Their  spirits — descend  for  their  offspring  ; 

1  spy  their  shining  forms  on  high, 
Their  blue-spread  wreaths  of  mist, 
On  Mora's  whirling  blasts. 

May  gladness  meet  my  brother ; 

Thou  hast  left  the  warriors  sad. 

The  enemy  surround  the  aged  ; 

His  well-earned  fame  begins  to  fade  : 

Thou  art  alone  on  the  field. 

Hoary-haired  king  of  Selma !" 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock. 

In  darkness,  nigh  the  sounding  stream  ; 

One  red  star  looked  in. 

But  it  left  the  youth  in  gloom. 

The  breezes  raised  his  locks. 

I  listened,  but  heard  no  sound  : 

The  pallid  hero  slept. 

As  lightning  on  a  sable  cloud, 

A  thought  rushed  o'er  my  breast ; 

My  eyes  appear  like  fire ; 

Swift  bound  my  steps  across  the  field. 

Amidst  the  jingling  of  my  iron  mail. 

*'  Erin's  king  and  I  will  meet  ; 

Among  gathered  thousands  meet  we  will : 
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Why  should  this  cloud  escape, 

That  quenched  the  beam  of  heaven  ? 

Kindle  the  meteors  of  the  skies, 

Kindle,  my  venerated  sires, 

And  lighten  ye  my  steps — 

I  will  consume  the  foe  in  wrath — 

But  if  I  should  not  return. 

The  king  is  forlorn,  without  a  son, 

His  hoary  hairs  'midst  valiant  foes, 

His  arm,  erst  vigorous,  enervate  now  ; 

His  fame  is  vanishing  in  Erin. 

Let  me  not  forever  see  the  worthy 

Lie  tarnished  on  his  latter  field — 

But  how  can  I  return  ? — 

Will  he  not  strictly  ask  about  his  son  ? 

'  Why  hast  thou  not  defended  Fillan  ?' — 

Ossian  shall  meet  the  foe." 

He  hies  from  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 

'•  Sovereign  of  green-valleyed  Erin, 

Thy  people's  tread  delights  my  ear  : 

I  rush  upon  thine  armed  host, 

To  shun  the  gloomy  eyes  of  Fingal." 

But  I  heard  his  voice  aloft, 

On  grassy  Mora's  top. 

Recalling  his  two  sons  from  war. 

I  go,  dejected,  sad — 

As  an  eagle  to  its  precipitous  rock. 

That  heaven's  fire  had  met  by  night : 

It  flies  and  leaps  through  yonder  waste. 

In  light,*  with  dark-scorched  wings. 

Now,  far  distant,  round  the  king 
Poured  Morven's  broken  bands. 
Their  eyes  were  turned  away  ; 
Each  warrior  leaned  upon  his  spear. 
And  wildly  sidelong  looked. 

*  In  dayliglit. 
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The  king  stood  silent  in  the  midst ; 

His  crowded  thoughts  arose, 

Like  waves  on  a  mountain  lake, 

Each  under  foam  and  hoar. 

He  downward  looked,  but  saw  no  son 

Approach,  with  burnished  spear. 

Forthwith  ascend  his  sighs  ; 

But  he  hides  his  silent  grief. 

Jleanwhile  I  stood  beneath  an  oak ; 

No  whisper  of  mine  was  heard  : 

For  what  could  I  say  at  the  time 

To  Fingal  amidst  his  grief  ? 

At  length  his  words  arose  ; 

The  host  shrunk  backward  as  he  spoke. 

"  Where  is  Selma's  gallant  son. 
He  who  led  the  host  in  fight  ? 
I  see  not  his  steps  on  the  heath. 
Returning  from  his  glorious  path, 
Amidst  the  assembly  of  my  chosen  men. 
Has  the  young  hart  fallen  on  the  field, 
He  of  stateliest  steps  on  the  hills  ? — 
He  is  fallen  ;  for  ye  are  mute. 
Soon  was  cleft  the  shield  of  war. — 
Place  beside  me  my  mail  of  steel. 
And  the  son  of  dark-cheeked  Lon  : 
To-morrow  I  mix  in  the  strife  of  heroes." 

High  on  Cormul  lay  a  tree 
That  sounding  flamed  in  wind  : 
Hoary  tufts  of  mist  were  near, 
And  softly  spread  around. 
Thither  strode  the  king  in  wrath  ; 
For  distant  from  the  army's  side 
He  always  staid,  upon  a  mount, 
AVhen  battles  burned  within. 
On  two  spears  hung  his  ample  shield, 
A  dismal  sign  of  death  : 
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That  shield  the  king  was  wont  to  strike. 

The  night  before  he  went  forth  to  war ; 

Then  did  his  warriors  know 

That  he  himself  would  lead  : 

He  never  vainly  raised  his  shield, 

Till  urgent  dangers  came. 

To  and  fro  he  walked  on  high, 

Gleaming  to  the  flames  of  trees — 

So  dreadful  as  a  ghostly  form 

Beneath  the  cold,  black  clouds  of  night, 

When  he  clothes  with  his  gloomy  robes 

His  agile  gestures,  dire  portents, 

And  mounts  his  aerial  car 

Above  great  ocean's  uproar  wild. 

Nor  settled  from  fierce  conflict's  storm 
Were  Erin's  chiefs  afar : 
Glittering  to  the  moon  they  moved, 
Low-humming,  across  the  plain. 
Alone  were  the  steps  of  Camor, 
To  and  fro  upon  the  heath  ; 
At  length  he  strode  in  his  arms 
To  the  scene  of  Morven's  flight. 
And  now  he  comes  to  the  cave 
Where  youthful  Fillan  lies  in  night ; 
One  tree  stood  beside  the  flood 
That  gleaming  fell  from  the  steejj. 
There,  shining  to  the  moon,  appeared 
The  shivered  shield  of  Clado's  son  ; 
And  near  it,  stretched  upon  the  grass. 
The  shaggy-footed  grayhound  Bran. 
He  had  missed  the  chief  on  Mora, 
And  ran  to  search  him  on  the  wind : 
He  thought  the  hunter  had  closed 
His  blue  eye  in  the  robes  of  sleep  : 
Not  a  blast  blew  over  the  heath 
Unknown  to  the  grizzled  hound. 
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Camor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog  ; 
He  saw  the  broken  shield  ; 
Shades  returned  upon  his  bx'east ; 
Melancholy  thoughts  arose 
About  the  fall  of  chiefs  in  war. 

"  A  generation  comes  like  a  rapid  flood  ; 
A  nameless  progeny  succeeds  : 
But  some  do  mark  the  field, 
As  they  pass,  with  their  mighty  deeds. 
Mounds  will  answer  questions  of  them, 
For  many  future  years  ; 
By  some  blue  stream  is  seen  their  earn. 
Of  these  be  the  chief  of  Atta, 
When  his  head  is  laid  in  earth. 
May  the  words  of  distant  times 
Meet  Camor,  high  in  air, 
As  he  rides  on  the  dusky  blasts, 
In  the  edge  of  the  many-coloured  storms." 

Erin  gathered  round  their  king. 
To  hear  his  mighty  power's  commands. 
Each  visage  bends  with  joy. 
In  the  light  of  branchy  trees. 
The  terrible  are  now  removed  ; 
Lubar  winds  again  through  their  host. 
Camor  was  an  aerial  fire 
That  brightened  all  his  friends. 
The  king  was  honoured  in  the  midst : 
Afiection  vied  with  joy. 
His  soul  nor  joy  nor  fear  displayed  : 
No  tyro  was  the  chief  in  war. 

"  Why  is  the  king  so  sad," 
Said  Males  quick  of  sight ; 
"  Remains  a  foe  round  Lubar's  cams  ? 
Survives  among  them  one  who  can  wield 
With  might  the  ponderous,  slaughtering  spear  ? 
Not  so  meek  as  this,  O  chief. 
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Was  thine  own  father,  worthy  Borbar, 
A  king  who  lifted  his  spear  to  destroy. 
His  anger  always  burned  like  fire, 
And  long  did  he  joy  over  foes 
Who  fell  in  the  struggles  of  shields. 
The  gray-haired,  venerable  prince 
Feasted  his  warriors  for  three  days, 
When  lay  on  earth  the  corpse  of  Calmar 
From  Lara,  who  aided  Ullin, 
Fair,  streamy  territory  of  the  brave. 
Often  did  he  feel  with  his  hand 
The  instrument  that  gave  the  wound 
Which  laid  his  enemy  low  : 
Oft  he  felt  it  with  his  hand  ; 
The  hero's  eyes  had  failed. 
The  king  was  a  sun  to  his  friends, 
A  grateful  beam  to  budding  boughs  : 
There  was  gladness  in  his  halls  of  harps  ; 
He  loved  the  valiant  men  of  Bolga.* 
His  name  to-day  abides  in  Atta 
Like  the  awful  memory  of  spirits, 
That  come,  and  terrible  is  their  stay ; 
But  they  blow  away  inclement  storms. 
Let  Erin's  tuneful  voices  rise. 
To  soothe  our  prince's  soul. 
He  who  like  a  bolt  of  heaven 
Gleamed,  amidst  the  dreadful  strife. 
And  consumed  his  mighty  foes. 
Fonar,  from  yonder  gray  rock 
Pour  elegies  of  former  times  ; 
Pour  them  on  victorious  Erin 
Till  song  expels  the  gloom." 

"  For  me,"  the  mighty  Camor  said, 
"  Nor  lay  of  harp  shall  rise,  nor  song 
From  Fonar,  by  the  cataract  of  Lubar  ; 

'  That  part  of  Ireland  possessed  by  the  Belgfe,  otherwise  i 
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For  brave  were  tliey  who  there  repose  : 

Disturb  uot  their  slow-moving  ghosts. 

Far,  Malos,  far  remote  from  me, 

Be  Erin's  panegyric  lays  ; 

I  exult  not  over  fallen  foes, 

Who  lift  the  spear  no  more. 

With  morn  we  pour  our  vigour  forth  ; 

Fingal  is  armed  on  yonder  mount." 

Like  waves  blown  back  by  sudden  wind, 
Rolled  Erin  from  the  prince's  side  ; 
And  sable,  dense,  o'er  dusky  fields 
Now  spread  in  gloom  the  humming  host. 
Above,  beneath  his  tree,  each  bard 
At  intervals  sat  down  with  harp. 
They  sung  melodious  odes. 
And  struck  sweet  music  from  the  chord, 
Each  to  the  chief  he  admired. 

Apart,  before  a  blazing  oak, 
Sulvalda  touched  her  tuneful  string  ; 
She  struck  from  time  to  time  her  harp, 
Wind  blowing  round  her  graceful  locks. 
In  rayless  darkness  Camor  laid 
His  head,  beneath  an  aged  tree. 
At  a  distance  flamed  the  oak  ; 
He  saw  the  maid  ;  she  saw  him  not. 
His  soul  melted  in  secret. 
When  he  viewed  her  mournful  eye. 
"  But  perilo)is  war  is  near, 
O  son  of  mighty  Borbar." 

At  intervals,  amidst  the  song, 
She  listened  if  her  hero  slept — 
Her  soul  forthwith  was  roused ; 
She  longed,  amidst  her  grief. 
To  sing  her  own  plaintive  lay. 
The  field  was  still ;  on  rustling  wings 
The  blasts  and  showers  of  night  had  fled  ; 
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The  bards  had  ceased ;  and  through  the  gloom 

Gray-red  meteors  appeared, 

Shining  under  pale-faced  ghosts. 

The  sky  grew  dark ;  the  dead's  unstable  forms 

Were  blended  with  the  silent  clouds. 

Heedless  sat  Conmor's  only  daughter, 

Beside  the  decaying  flame. 

Thou  alone  wast  in  her  mind. 

Chief  of  Atta' s  formidable  cars. 

She  softly  raised  her  air, 

And  touched  her  fine-stringed  harp. 

"  Glungal*  came ;  she  missed  the  maid, 
'  "Where  is  the  youthful  beam  ? 
Hunters  from  the  mossy  caves. 
Have  ye  seen  the  blue-eyed  fair  ? 
Are  her  steps  on  grassy  Lumon, 
Near  beds  whence  spring  the  roes  ? — 
Woes  me  !  I  see  her  bow, 
In  the  wonted  hall  of  feasts. 
Where  is  the  radiant  beam  of  my  heart  ?' 

"  Noble  spouse  of  Conmor,  cease  ; 
I  cannot  hear  thy  voice  ; 
My  eye  beholds  the  matchless  king 
Of  famous  martial  feats, 
He  who  engages  my  whole  soul 
In  the  season  of  my  troubled  dreams. 
Deep  and  dark  amidst  his  host, 
The  mighty  hero  sees  not  my  grief. 

0  why,  high-born  Sulvalda's  sun. 
Dost  thou  not  send  me  hope. 

1  dwell  in  melancholy  gloom. 
Surrounded  with  floating  mist ; 
My  locks  are  wet  with  dew. 
Behold  me  from  thy  murky  cloud, 
O  thou,  high-born  Sulvalda's  sun." 

*  Sulvalda's  mother. 
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TIMORA, 

AN  EPIC   POEM. 

DUAN    VII. 

SYNOPSIS. 

The  ghost  of  Fillan  appears  to  Fingal,  who  strikes  the  shield  of  Trenmore, 
which  was  a  sign  that  he  himself  would  lead  the  host.  The  effects  of  the 
sounds.  Sulvalda  starts  from  sleep,  wakens  Canior,  and  advises  him  to 
sue  for  peace.  He  is  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  He  gives  her  some 
directions,  and  relates  the  story  of  Sonmor.  His  shield  described.  He 
calls  the  bards  by  striking  a  particular  boss,  and  orders  Fonar  to  sing  of 
the  first  settlement  of  his  ancestors  in  Ireland.  Morning  returns.  Sul- 
valda withdraws.  The  Duan  concludes  with  some  brief  apostrophes,  all 
of  which  are  imperfect,  and  possibly  misplaced. 

From  Lego's  wood-encircled  lake 
Arise,  at  times,  blue-sided  mists, 
When  the  gates  of  night  have  closed 
On  the  eagle  eye  of  the  sun. 
Wide  above  the  river  Lara 
They  pour,  in  volumes  dense  and  dark ; 
Like  a  gray  shield,  through  their  folds 
Swims  slowly  past  the  moon. 
With  these  invest  the  ghosts  of  old 
Their  close  array,  aloft  in  air. 
As  swift  they  pass  from  blast  to  blast 
Along  the  sable  vault  of  showery  nights. 
In  the  side  of  a  gale,  to  some  warrior's  tomb 
They  often  bear  the  vapour  light, 
A  gray  abode  to  the  departed's  shade, 
Till  rises  the  elegiac  strain. 

A  rustling  sound  pervades  the  grove: 
Conar,  Erin's  king,  is  there. 
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Pouring  thick  the  mist  of  ghosts 
On  Fillau's  grave,  by  Lubar's  stream. 
In  a  pensive,  mournful  mood, 
Sat  on  the  moving  cloud  the  shade. 
The  blast  at  times  rolled  him  together; 
But  soon  the  noble  form  returned: 
He  returned  with  downcast  look. 
And  hair  like  a  rushing  storm. 

Now  all  around  is  murk;* 
The  bands  meanwhile  repose 
In  the  dusky  robe  of  night ; 
The  fire  of  Fingal  has  lowered  ; 
He  lonely  rests  upon  his  shield  : 
Sleep  has  descended  on  his  eyes. 
The  voice  of  Fillan  meets  his  ear. 
"  Slumbers  the  husband  of  Clado  ? 
Does  my  father  dwell  in  sleep  ? 
Does  he  remember  me  in  shades. 
Alone  in  the  time  of  night?" 

"  Why  art  thou  in  my  dreams?" 
Said  Fingal,  arising  in  haste: 
"  Have  I  forgot  my  son, 
Or  his  fiery  career  on  the  field  ? 
Not  so  on  the  soul  of  Fingal 
Come  admirable  heroes'  feats: 
No  fleeting  glare  are  they. 
That  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
I  remember  the  fallen  Fillan  : 
My  spirit  rises  fierce." 
The  king  straight  went  with  his  spear, 
And  struck  the  instrument  of  sounding  b 
The  instrument  which  hung  in  darkness ; 
The  shield  that  roused  to  mortal  strife. 
From  the  rayless  sides  of  the  hills 
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Witlidi-ew,  on  wind,  the  flocks  of  ghosts: 
From  the  dusky,  meandrian  glen, 
Spread  far  the  sound  of  death. 

He  struck  the  shield  a  second  time; 
Wars  arose  in  the  dreams  of  the  host ; 
The  struggles  of  weapons  blue 
Straight  shone  upon  the  warriors'  souls ; 
People  fleeing — hardy  deeds, — 
AYere  seen  obscure  mid  flashing  steel. 

When  the  third  sound  arose, 
The  deer  leaped  from  the  clefted  rocks ; 
The  screams  of  birds  were  heard  afar. 
Each  flying  from  his  place  of  rest. 
The  valiant  race  of  Alban  rose. 
And  lifted  each  his  dark-gray  spear — 
But  silence  returned  on  the  host : — 
It  was  the  shield  of  showery  Morven. 
Sleep  returned  upon  their  eyes  ; 
The  vale  again  was  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  meanwhile  was  thine. 
Blue-eyed  daughter  of  worthy  Conmor. 
Sulvalda  heard  the  sound, 
And,  mournful,  rose  amidst  the  gloom. 
She  hies  to  Atta's  martial  king — 
"  Danger  moves  not  his  dauntless  soul"— 
In  doubt  she  stood,  with  downcast  eyes, 
While  the  sky  is  spangled  with  stars. 
Again  she  heard  the  bossy  shield  : 
She  went; — straight  stopped  the  maid. 
Her  voice  arose — forthwith  it  failed: 
She  saw  him  in  his  arms  of  steel. 
That  glittered  to  the  brilliant  stars; 
She  saw  him  in  his  heavy  locks. 
That  waved  to  heaven's  sighs. 
She  turned  away  in  fear. 
"  Why  waken  Bolgic  Erin's  king? 
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His  dreams  are  not  of  thee, 
Daughter  of  brave  Inisuna." 

Fiercely  rose  again  the  clang; 
The  virgin  dropped  her  helm; 
It  rung  upon  the  streamy  rock : 
Starting  from  nocturnal  dreams, 
Camor  rose  beneath  his  tree. 
He  saw  the  gentle  fair 
Above,  on  Lubar's  rock: 
A  brilliant  star  looked  dovi'n 
Through  her  long,  dishevelled  hair. 
"  Who  comes  by  night  to  Camor, 
In  the  sinistrous  season  of  his  dreams? 
Knowest  thou  aught  about  the  war? 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  gloom  ? 
Standest  thou  before  the  king 
A  phantom  of  the  times  of  old  ? 
Or  a  messenger  come  from  the  clouds. 
To  speak  of  martial  Erin's  danger?" 
"  No  traveller  of  shades  am  I, 
No  messenger  come  from  the  clouds: 
But  I  warn  of  the  danger  of  Erin  : 
Hast  thou  heard  that  ringing  boss  ? 
It  is  no  phantom.  King  of  Atta, 
That  spreads  those  sounds  through  night." 

"  Let  the  warrior  spread  his  signs: 
They  are  the  lay  of  the  harp  to  Camor. 
Gladness,  son  of  heaven's  gloom, 
Now  kindles  in  my  unanxious  soul. 
This  is  music  to  valorous  chiefs. 
As  they  watch  alone  by  night, — 
When  burn  the  spirits  of  the  heroes, 
The  race  that  delight  in  perils. 
The  timid  always  dwell  afraid 
In  the  glens  of  zephyrs  mild. 
Where  morning  vapour  climbs  the  hills 
From  the  dark-blue  brooks  of  straths" — 
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"  Not  timid,  priuce  of  valiant  men, 
Were  the  sires  from  whom  I  am  sprung: 
They  dwelt  in  the  shades  of  the  waves, 
In  the  far  country  of  the  warlike  race. 
Yet  my  soft  soul  has  no  delight 
In  that  dread  sound  of  death. 
He  comes  who  never  yields  : 
Awake  the  bard  of  pacific  words."  * 

Like  a  rock  with  rills  on  its  side,t 
In  the  desert  of  barren  hills, 
Stout-hearted  Camor  stood — 

In  tears;}: 

The  tender  voice  of  the  maiden  came 

With  grief  upon  his  soul,  like  a  blast, 

Reminding  him  of  the  mountainous  land 

Where  she  dwelt  happy  in  her  native  vale, 

Till  he  in  his  might  had  come 

To  succour  Conmor  of  dreadful  spears. 

"  Daughter  of  martial  strangers;" 

(She  turned  away  her  head;) 

"  Long  have  I  observed  in  armour 

Seabord  Inisuna's  noble  bough. 

'  My  soul,'  thus  I  soliloquized, 

'  Is  surrounded  with  dismal  storms : 

Why  then  should  this  beam  arise, 

Till  I  return  from  the  field  in  peace?' 

Have  I  become  pale  before  thee,  white-hand. 

That  thou  shouldst  alarm  me  with  Fingal? 

The  time  of  dangers,  heavy-haired  fair, 

Is  the  time  of  my  soul,  great  seat  of  wars. 

Then  does  it  rise  like  a  swelling  flood, 

And  pour  upon  the  hard-smiting  strangers. 

"  In  a  cavernous  rock  on  Lona, 
Beside  a  slow,  meandring  brook, 

*  Sue  for  peace.  f  Trickling  over  its  side. 

+  This  line  is  evidently  incomplete. 
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In  the  hoaiy  hairs  of  age, 

Is  Clonmal,  king  of  harps; 

Above  him  sounds  a  branchy  oak, 

Where  pass  the  roebucks  sleek; 

He  hears  the  din  of  war, 

As  he  bends  in  solemn  thoughts. 

There,  Sulvalda,  be  thine  abode. 

Till  the  crash  of  strokes  subside; 

Till  I  return  in  shining  arms 

To  the  dusky  robes  of  the  hills — 

To  the  vapour  that  gathers  on  Lona, 

Round  the  dwelling  of  my  own  beloved." 

A  beam  of  light  fell  on  her  soul ; 
The  virgin  brightened  before  the  king; 
She  turned  her  face  to  Camor, 
Her  ringlets  striving  in  the  gale. 

"  The  soaring  eagle  shall  be  diverted 
From  the  current  of  the  valley's  wind. 
When  he  sees  the  roebucks  near  him, 
Or  the  children  of  the  nimble  hinds  ; 
Ere  dauntless  Camor  turn  away 
From  contests  celebrated  in  song. 
May  I  see  thee,  valorous  hero, 
In  the  robes  of  sable  gloom. 
When  they  close  around  my  dwelling, 
On  Lona  of  many  streams. 
When  yet  thou  art  far  away. 
Strike  the  loud-resounding  boss. 
To  gladden  my  cheerless  soul, 
As  lone  I  lean  against  a  rock. 
But  if  thou  fallest — I  am  with  strangers — 
Let  thy  voice  come  quickly  from  a  cloud 
To  Inisuna's  disconsolate  maid!" 

"  Young  scion  of  grassy  Lumon, 
Why  shakest  thou  amidst  the  storm? 
Oft  has  Camor  returned  from  strife 
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That  darkly  poured  afar : 
Like  hail  to  me  are  the  deadly  sjjears. 
As  they  splinter  on  my  bossy  shield. 
I  will  come,  my  light,  from  the  war 
A  mighty  meteor  from  bursting  clouds. 
Return  not,  beloved,  from  the  vale 
When  the  din  of  weapons  is  nigh  ; 
For  then  might  foes  escape  my  hand, 
As  erst  they  did  my  Bolgic  sires. 

"  Sonmor*  had  heard  that  Clunar 
AV'as  slain  by  sharp-sworded  Cormac. 
For  three  days  mourned  the  king 
For  him  who  perished  in  war.t 
His  tender  spouse  beheld  him  sad. 
And  foresaw  his  course  to  the  field. 
She  secretly  prepared  her  bow. 
To  attend  the  martial  chief: 
For  Atta  to  the  dame  was  dark 
Whenever  he  went  forth  to  war. 

"  From  their  hundred  dusky  valleys 
Poured  forth  Alnecma's  race  ; 
They  heard  the  prince's  signal ; 
Their  souls  were  roused  to  strife ; 
They  marched  in  clanging  arms 
To  Ullin's  woody  land. 
Sonmor  struck  at  times  his  shield, 
The  first  of  dauntless  chiefs. 

"  After  them  followed  Sulallin, 
Over  mountains'  showery  slopes  ; 
She  was  a  light  on  the  hills, 
When  they  crossed  the  vales  below ; 
Her  graceful  steps  were  on  the  plains, 
When  they  ascended  the  heights  : 

*  The  father  of  Borbar,  and  brother  or  near  relation  of  Clui 
f  Gael,  the  strife  of  the  vales. 
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For  she  dreaded  tlie  look  of  the  king, 
Who  had  left  her  in  Atta  of  groves. 

"  When  rose  the  noise  of  the  strokes, 
As  they  mingled  together  in  the  conflict, 
Sonmor  blazed  like  an  aerial  fire. 
But  the  beauteous  Sulallin  advanced, 
With  her  hair  outspread  in  the  breeze, 
Her  heart  throbbing  for  the  king. 
He  desisted  from  strife  for  the  fair. 
The  enemy  escaped  in  shades  ; 
Clunar  lay  without  the  blood 
AVhich  ought  to  be  poured  on  his  dark  abode. 
Nor  rose  the  wrath  of  Sonmor  brave  ; 
But  sad  and  dreary  passed  his  days. 
Sulallin  walked  by  her  river  blue, 
Her  cheeks  suffused  with  tears. 
Often  did  she  fondly  gaze 
On  the  silent  hero's  face  ; 
She  turned  away  her  gentle  eyes 

From  the  warrior's  gloomy  looks. 

But  wars  at  length  like  tempests  rose. 

And  these  dispelled  his  grief. 

With  gladness  he  beheld  her  steps. 

And  her  snowy  hand  on  the  harp." 
The  king  went  forthwith  in  his  arms. 

And  struck  on  high  the  embellished  shield. 

Which  hung  on  an  aged  oak 

By  Lubar's  curving  stream. 

Seven  bosses  were  on  the  shield. 

The  prince's  seven  orders  to  his  host. 

That  spread  distinct  on  heaven's  sighs 

Throughout  the  numerous  Bolgic  clans. 

On  every  boss  is  a  guide  of  night ; 

Ken-madon  of  unsullied  beams  ; 

Col-dersa,  rising  from  a  cloud  ; 

Ul-oichte,  robed  in  mist: 
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Fair  Galliu  glitters  on  a  rock  ; 
Rel-dura,  on  a  blue  wave  in  the  west, 
Half  bides  its  light  in  the  waters : 
Above,  Bertena  fiery-eyed 
Looks  down  from  woody  heights 
On  a  slow  moving  hunter,  returning 
Through  a  glen  in  showery  murk 
With  a  carcass  of  the  high-bounding  roebuck  : 
Large,  in  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
Sparkles  the  brilliant  Tounena, 
The  star  that  looked  through  shades 
On  Larron,  adventurer  of  the  main, 
Larron,  Captain  of  the  Bolgs, 
The  first*  who  went  with  the  wind. 
Broad  were  spread  the  king's  white  sails. 
For  Inisfal  of  many  streams. 
Night  had  poured  upon  the  sea, 
And  vapour  of  rayless  gloom  ; 
The  wind  was  shifting  frequent ; 
The  fleet  rose  high  upon  the  waves. 
When  the  well-known  Tounena  rose. 
And  mildly  looked  from  parting  clouds. 
Welcome  to  Larron  was  the  beauteous  guide. 
Which  shone  upon  the  stormy  deep. 
Beneath  the  spear  of  famous  Camor 
Rose  the  sound  that  wakens  bards  : 
They  hied  in  darkness  down. 
Each  with  a  fine  harp  in  his  hand. 
The  king  before  them  stood  with  joy. 
Like  a  thirsty  traveller  in  a  sultry  vale, 
When  far  upon  the  plain  he  hears 
The  grateful  murmurs  of  a  rill, 
A  rill  which  gushes  in  the  desert 
From  a  gray-sided  rock  of  roebucks. 
"  Why  do  we  hear  the  king's  command, 
*  i.e.  The  first  of  the  Bolgs. 
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In  the  nocturnal  season  of  rest  ? 

Hast  thou  seen  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

Descending  gray,  amidst  thy  dreams  ? 

Do  they  tarry  on  that  cold  cloud, 

Awaiting  Fonar's  lay  ? 

They  often  hover  round  the  fields 

Where  wield  their  race  the  spear. 

Or  shall  our  strain  at  first  arise 

For  him  who  wields  the  spear  no  more, 

The  destroyer  of  armies  in  war. 

From  Moma  of  many  groves  ?" 

"  I  forget  not  that  darkener  of  hattles. 
Thou  best  of  all  the  bards  ; 
For  him  shall  rise  by  Lubar's  earns  a  stone 
"Which  shall  perpetuate  Folda's  fame. 
But  now  recall  our  fathers'  times, 
Those  years  when  first  they  launched 
On  martial  Inisuna's  waves. 
Not  to  Camor  alone  is  grateful 
The  memory  of  the  land  of  heroes, 
Lumon's  land  of  many  streams. 
The  sweet  abode  of  white-bosomed  maids." 

"  O  Lumon,  mount  of  streams. 
Thou  risest  bright  on  Fonar's  soul ; 
The  sun  is  shining  on  thy  side. 
On  the  rock  of  stately  trees  : 
Thy  dark-brown  hind,  and  large-horned  hart 
Are  seen  amongst  thy  groves. 
Beholding  at  times  on  the  heath 
The  hound,  pursuing  swift. 
Slow,  upon  the  plain,* 
Are  the  steps  of  the  maids, 
The  white-armed  maids  of  harps, 
And  crooked,  hunting  bows. 

*  TLe  text  seems  to  have  lost  a  few  words  in  this  part  of  the  episode. 
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From  their  gold-tipped  locks  they  lift 
Their  soft,  blue  eyes  to  the  mount : 
Not  there  are  the  steps  of  Larron, 
Chief  of  tlie  region  of  verdant  woods. 
He  is  launching  the  sable  oaks 
In  Cluba's  billowy  bay, 
The  black  oaks  he  felled  on  Lumon, 
To  sail  upon  the  Great  Ocean.* 
They  turned  away  their  mournful  eyes 
From  the  king,  lest  he  should  die. 
For  they  never  had  seen  a  ship, 
Dark  rider  of  the  mighty  deep. 

"  Now  the  king  invoked  the  wind 
Amidst  the  fogs  of  the  gray  sea. 
Soon  verdant  Inisfal  arose ; 
But  stormy  night  forthwith  came  down. 
A  panic  seized  the  Bolgic  race. 
The  clouds  cleared  away  from  Tounena. 
In  Culben's  haven  moored  the  ship, 
Where  wood  replies  to  waves. 
There  issued  a  foamy  rill 
From  a  rocky,  darksome  grot, 
Where  gleamed  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
With  their  own  varying  forms. 
There  sea-borne  Larron  saw  a  vision. 
Seven  spirits  of  generations  dead. 
HeTieard  their  voices  rising  grave, 
And  dimly  saw  the  times  to  come ; 
He  saw  his  sons,  the  race  of  Atta, 
The  warlike  captains  of  the  Bolgs, 
Who  poured  their  armies  forth 
Like  mists  descending  from  the  hills. 
When  gray  they  move  before  a  breeze 
Over  Atta  of  many  groves. 

"  Larron  built  the  hall  of  Samla, 

*  The  Atlantic. 
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To  the  sweet  music  of  the  harp  ; 
The  deer  of  Erin  withdrew  before  him 
From  the  verdant  swards  of  streams. 
Nor  did  Larron  forget  green  Lumon, 
Nor  white-handed  Fladal  of  maiiy  virtues. 
Who  behekl  the  rider  of  the  waves 
From  the  eminence  of  red  hinds. 

"  O  Lumon,  mount  of  streams, 
Thou  risest  bright  on  Fonar's  souh" 

Rays  of  light  arose  in  the  east ; 
The  mountains'  misty  tops  appeared  ; 
On  every  valley's  strath  was  seen 
Its  own  gray-flowing,  winding  brook. 
They  heard  the  shield  of  martial  Camor ; 
Bolgic  Erin's  race  aroused. 
Like  a  heaving  sea,  when  hollow  moves 
A  dismal  sound  along  the  air : 
The  billows  roll  from  side  to  side, 
Inclining  gray  their  troubled  heads, 
Not  knowing  yet  the  ocean's  course. 

Sad  and  slow,  to  Lona's  stream 
Retired  soft-eyed  Sulvalda. 
She  went,  and  oft  turned  back  with  grief 
Her  eyes,  that  shed  warm  tears. 
When  she  came  to  the  rugged  rock 
That  overhung  the  meadowy  glen, 
With  distracted  mind  she  viewed 
The  king  of  Atta,  and  sunk  behind. 

Melodious  MacAlpin,  strike  the  chord  ; 
Is  there  any  consolation  in  the  harp  ? 
Pour  it  on  Ossian  :  his  sigh  is  heavy ; 
His  soul  is  wrapped  in  sorrow. 
I  have  often  heard  thee,  bard,  in  my  night.* 
But  far  from  me  be  merry  strains  : 
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The  pathetic  elegy  is  the  delight  of  Ossian, 
In  the  dark  years  of  old  age. 

Green  thorn  of  the  ghost-haunted  eminence, 
That  shakest  thy  head  in  nightly  winds, 
Though  now  I  hear  in  thee  no  sound — 
No  noise  of  shade  in  thy  gray  boughs, 
Yet  oft  around  thee  move  the  dead. 
On  the  sullen,  eddying  blasts, 
When  rises  from  the  east  the  moon, 
And  moves  through  heaven  like  a  pale  shield. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Rona, 
Minstrels  of  seasons  that  were. 
Let  me  hear  you  in  the  darkness  of  Selma, 
And  awaken  the  soul  of  songs. 
I  hear  you  not,  ye  children  of  music. 
In  what  aerial  hall  do  ye  repose  ? 
Do  ye  play  on  the  shadowy  harp, 
Enrobed  in  morning  mist  and  gloom, 
Where  rises  resounding  the  sun 
From  hoary-headed  waves  ? 
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FiNGAL  descends  from  Cormul.  He  orders  Goul,  Dermid,  and  Carril,  to 
go  to  the  vale  of  Cluna  for  Art,  the  uncle  of  Cormac.  He  then  leads  the 
army  to  battle.  Passing  by  the  cave  of  Lubar,  he  is  much  affected  with 
seeing  the  arms  of  his  son.  The  battle  described.  Maronnan  falls  by 
Fingal,  and  Idalla  by  Ossian.  On  the  other  side,  Camor  kills  the  Cale- 
donian Clonar.  A  storm.  The  Belgse  are  routed.  Fingal  and  Camor 
engage.  Their  conference  after  the  combat.  Camor  dies.  Fingal  resigns 
the  sceptre  spear  of  Trenmore  to  Ossian,  and  raises  a  cam,  under  which 
he  buries  his  sword.  The  ghost  of  Camor  appears  to  Sulvalda.  It  is 
now  dusk.     Art  arrives.     The  poem  concludes  with  a  speech  of  Fingal. 

As  when  a  rapid,  freezing  wind  has  seized 
A  troubled  lake  of  the  moory  hills, 
Has  seized  by  night,  in  its  noisy  course, 
The  gelid  surges'  slender  edge. 
And  spread  around  a  robe  of  ice  ; 
"White  under  the  hunter's  early  eye 
The  mountain  waters  seem  to  move ; 
He  thinks  the  waves  are  rolling  still  ; 
His  listening  ear  receives  no  sound  ; 
Each  ridge  in  silence  shines,  bestrewed 
With  boughs  and  tufts  of  reddish  grass, 
Which  shake  and  whistle  under  wind. 
On  their  dreary,  frozen  seats  : 
So  gray  and  silent  stands  the  host, 
As  orient  mom  ascends, 
Each  warrior  from  his  metal  helm 
Looking  up  to  the  mount  of  the  king, 
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The  cloud-capt  mount  of  Fingal,  i 
Who  dojvnwards  strides  through  mist. 

At  times  the  priuce  was  indistinctly  seen 
By  the  light  of  his  massive  arms. 
From  mind  to  mind  moved  war, 
Closing  dark  around  their  breasts. 
And  now  the  chief  comes  forth. 
First  gleams  the  formidable  sword  of  Lon  ; 
The  beamy  spear  protrudes  from  clouds. 
His  shining  shield  appearing  dim. 
When  at  length  he  was  clearly  seen. 
His  hoar  locks  waving  in  the  wind, 
And  wet  with  the  surrounding  dew, 
The  host  straight  raised  a  stunning  shout 
Throughout  the  clans,  that  eager  longed  for  war. 
They  gather  glittering  round  the  king. 
While  all  their  clanging  shields  resound ; 
As  moves  the  storming  ocean  gray 
Around  a  spirit  from  on  high. 
That  comes  in  wind  upon  the  waves ; 
The  traveller  stands  afar  dismayed  ; 
He  peers  over  the  edge  of  the  steep, 
And  views  the  raging  frith  ; 
He  thinks  that  he  perceives  the  shade. 
Obscure,  amidst  the  tumult  loud — 
The  angry  billows  at  his  will. 
The  frantic  ridges  raving  under  foam. 

At  a  distance  bold  Mac-Morni  stood, 
Duine's  brave  son,  and  Cona's  tunefiil  bard. 
Idly  stood  each  man  of  these. 
With  beamy  spear  ;  no  thought  of  war  : 
We  shunned  the  eye  of  the  king : 
We  had  not  conquered  on  the  field. 
A  little  rivulet  glided  by  ; 
I  touched  it  lightly  with  my  spear. 
But  there  was  not  my  mind 
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That  wildly  rose  from  thought  to  thought, 

While  I  sighed  from  the  bottom  of  my  breast. 

"  Mac-Morni,"  said  the  king  of  men, 

"  Dermid,  hunter  of  the  deer, 

Why  are  ye  now  so  gloomy. 

Like  rocks  on  a  mountain's  slope, 

Dropping  dark  waters  from  their  sides  ? 

No  needless  anger  fires  my  soul 

Against  the  mightiest  heroes  of  mankind, 

My  strength  in  the  contests  of  war. 

My  joy  in  peace  after  victory ; 

To  whom  my  voice  was  like  a  pleasant  gale 

At  morning  when  we  chased  the  roes, 

Young  Fillan  preparing  his  bow. 

That  hunter  is  not  here  to-day, 

Nor  the  chase  of  the  bounding  roes  ; 

But  why  are  the  breakers  of  shields 

So  far  apart  in  gloom  ?" 

When  we  ascended  to  the  king. 

His  eyes  were  turned  to  Mora's  heath ; 

His  tears  came  down  profuse 

For  the  blue-eyed  youth  of  generous  speech. 

But  he  wiped  away  his  grief, 

Before  the  broad-shields  of  the  host. 

"  See  yonder  Crommal's  woody  rock,* 
With  misty  head,  the  seat  of  wind  ; 
Beyond,  meandring  in  the  vale 
Of  deer,  is  Lava's  limpid  stream.t 
In  the  mount's  dun  face  is  a  cave — 
Above  it  strong-winged  eagles  dwell ; 
Before  it  spread  some  shady  oaks, 
That  sound  in  Cluna's  wind. 
There  stays  the  brown-haired  youth, 
The  blue-eyed  son  of  Carber, 
High-king  of  the  broad-shielded  heroes 

*  Probably  Carragroe.  +  The  river  Mourne  ? 
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Of  Ulin,  region  of  the  roes. 
He  listens  to  gray-haired  Condan's  voice, 
As  he  bends  in  the  glimmering  light. 
He  listens :  for  the  prince's  foes 
Possess  loud-echoing  Timora. 
From  time  to  time  he  comes  abroad, 
In  skirts  of  mist,  to  pierce  the  roes. 
When  the  sun  looks  down  on  the  vale, 
He  is  never  seen  on  yonder  heights, 
Nor  by  rock,  nor  purling  stream  : 
He  hides  him  from  the  Bolgic  lords, 
Who  inhabit  his  father's  ancient  seat. 
Tell  him  that  the  spear  is  raised. 
And  his  foes  perhaps  will  melt  away. 

"  Mac-Morni  lift  before  him  thy  shield ; 
Dermid,  stretch  the  dark  spear  of  Timora  ; 
Let  thy  voice,  hoary-haired  Carril, 
Tell  princes'  actions  to  their  race. 
Bring  him  back  to  the  side  of  Mailena, 
The  gloomy  field  of  wars  and  ghosts. 
There  let  me  engage  alone, 
In  the  glen  of  hundred  daring  deeds. 
Ere  murky  night  descends, 
Come  ye  to  the  top  of  Dunmora. 
Look  down  from  the  dusky  gloom 
Of  mists  obscure  and  dense 
On  Lena  of  tranquil  streams  ; 
If  my  slender  banners  appear 
By  winding  Lubar's  stream, 
Then  has  not  Fingal  failed 
On  the  last  field  of  his  grievous  wars." 

Such  was  the  prince's  order ; 
The  chiefs  departing  answered  naught. 
Mute  they  stretched  their  steps. 
And,  going,  eyed  askance 
The  frowning,  sounding  bands  of  Erin. 
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Tliey  darken  as  they  stride  along  : 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king 
In  the  midst  of  opposing  shields. 
Behind,  with  a  plaintive  harp, 
The  hoary-headed  Carril  walked. 
He  foresaw  the  deaths  of  many, 
And  faint  and  mournful  raised  his  notes. 
The  sound  was  like  a  pleasant  gale, 
That  doleful  comes  by  fits  on  Lego, 
By  the  lake  of  crimson  reeds, 
When  descends  on  the  hunter's  brow 
Soft  sleej),  within  his  mossy  cave. 

"  Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona," 
The  monarch*  said,  "  o'er  a  secret  rill  ? 
Is  this  a  time  for  grief  and  anguish. 
Father  of  Oscar  who  lived  not  in  ease  ? 
Be  heroes  remembered  in  peace. 
When  naught  is  heard  of  gloomy  strife, 
Round  bossy  shields  in  perilous  war. 
Bend  then  in  grief,  alone,  above  the  flood 
Against  which  beats  the  mountain  wind. 
Then  let  thy  spirit  sorrow 
For  the  blue-eyed  stretched  in  the  grave. 
Now  Erin  advances  to  battle. 
Numerous,  valiant,  dark  :t 
Lift,  Ossian,  thy  shield  for  the  encounter  ; 
I,  O  hero,  am  alone  in  the  fight." 

As  comes  a  sudden,  awful  wind 
To  a  ship,  in  the  gray  channel  of  Inisuna, 
And  swiftly  drives  along  the  deep 
The  dark  rider  of  tumultuous  billows ; 
So  sent  Fingal's  lofty  words 
Tall  Ossian  to  the  strife  of  spears. 
He  lifted  high  his  shining  shield 
In  the  battle's  dusky  wing, 

*  Gael,  great-king,  +  Fierce. 
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Lske  the  broad,  blank  face  of  the  moon, 
In  the  edges  of  frozen  clouds. 
Before  the  storms  of  ocean  rise. 

Loud-resounding,  from  mossy  Mora, 
Wide  poured  down  the  shielded  war ; 
The  mighty  Fingal  leads  the  army, 
Craggy-streamed  Morven's  king. 
On  high  was  spread  an  eagle's  wing. 
His  hoar  hair  waving  on  his  shoulders. 
Like  distant  thunder's  sound  his  strides. 
He  often  stood  and  looked  around, 
Fire  flashing  from  his  brandished  blade. 
The  chief  was  like  a  rocky  mount 
Begirt  with  ice  of  streamlets  gray, 
Its  thickets  sounding  in  the  blasts, 
Rivulets  gleaming  round  its  cliffs. 
And  spreading  high  their  spray  on  wind. 

At  length  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave. 
Where  Fillan  lay  in  endless  rest. 
Bran  was  stretched  upon  his  shield. 
The  eagle's  feathers  strewed  by  wind. 
Bright,  opposite,  appeared  from  heath 
The  steel  point  of  the  hero's  spear. 
Sorrow  agitates  the  prince's  soul. 
As  sullen  whirling-wind,  a  lake. 
He  turned  away  his  steps, 
And  lowly  leaned  upon  his  spear. 

White-breasted  Bran  straight  bounds. 
With  joy,  to  meet  the  king  of  men. 
He  came  and  looked  towards  the  cave 
Wherein  the  hunter  lay  asleep: 
For  Fillan's  joy  at  early  morn 
Was  the  signal  for  the  chase  of  the  roes. 
Then  did  the  king  drop  tears. 
And  his  mighty  soul  became  dark. 
As  rolls  away,  when  wind  blows  strong, 
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A  storm  of  rain  from  mountains'  sides, 
And  leaves  the  streamlets  bright  on  heath, 
The  sun  resplendent  on  the  slopes 
And  verdant  tops  of  grassy  hills  ; 
So  straightway  the  approaching  war 
Brightened  the  prince  of  heroes. 
He  leaped  o'er  Lubar  on  his  spear, 
And  struck  with  force  his  ample  shield. 
Around  the  army  poured  and  rushed, 
With  all  their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  did  Erin  hear  the  sound  with  fear  : 
For  broad  her  people  marched  a-field. 
In  the  conflict's  wing  stood  Malos  dark. 
With  looks  intent  from  sable  brow ; 
And  near  him,  glittering  arose 
That  beam  of  light  and  famous  bard, 
Idalla,  who  was  ever  calm  : 
Maronnan's  gloom  was  also  there. 
Whose  eye  askance  beheld  the  foe  : 
Blue-shielded  Clonar  raised  his  spear, 
And  swarthy  Cormar  of  bushy  locks. 
That  waved  at  the  will  of  the  wind. 

Slow  from  behind  the  cavernous  mount 
Rose  tall  the  faultless  form  of  Atta's  king. 
Two  lances  gleaming  in  his  hand. 
Then  half  his  buckler  gray  arose. 
Like  a  meteor  ascending  by  night 
On  the  haunts  of  spectral  forms. 
When  at  length  he  glittered  on  the  j^eak. 
The  people  plunged  in  furious  strife. 
The  ruddy  sparks  of  flashing  steel 
Then  darted  thick  from  either  side. 
As  meet  in  tumult  fierce  two  seas, 
With  all  their  billows,  under  frozen  showers. 
When  strong  and  wild  they  feel 
The  struggle  of  contending  winds 
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In  Lumon's  crag-edged  channel  gray  ;* 
Along  the  echoing  lofty  heights, 
In  darkness  wander  airy  sprites  ; 
From  whirlwinds  fall  upon  the  flood 
Tall  thickets,  torn  from  steeps, 
Amidst  the  foamy  paths  of  whales  : 
So  met  the  hostile  bands. 
Now  the  great  Fingal,  then  Camor 
Advanced  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe, 
And  strewed  black  death  on  every  side. 
The  flickering  gleams  of  shiver'd  steel 
Pursued  the  princes'  noisy  paths. 
As  each  advanced  in  his  dreadful  course. 
Hewing  down  scores  of  valiant  men. 

Maronnan  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fingal, 
Stretched  across  a  purling  rill ; 
The  water  gathered  at  his  side, 
And  gray  leaped  o'er  his  shield  inclined. 
Camor  buried  his  steel  in  Clonar. 
Nor  fell  he  lifeless  to  the  earth  : 
An  Oak  had  seized  his  locks  ; 
His  helmet  rolled  along  on  the  ground. 

*  *  *  * 

Tlamin  will  weep  in  the  hall 
And  heave  her  gentle  breast. 

Nor  did  I  myseK  forget 
The  mighty  spear  in  the  contest : 
Foes  fell  dead  beneath  my  strokes  ; 
Young  Idalla  failed  in  combat. 
Tuneful  minstrel  of  dark-streamed  Clonra. 
"  Why  lift  thy  weapon  against  me  ? 
Alas  that  we  met  not  in  the  festive  hall. 
In  the  strife  of  eulogizing  song  ! " 
Malos  spied  the  chieftain  low  ; 
Grief  seized  him  on  his  course,  he  faint. 
*  Probably  the  Bristol  Channel. 
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On  either  side  of  a  hoary  rill 
We  bent,  in  gloomy  strife  : 
But  murk  descended  on  the  sea  ; 
Around  us  sounded  eddying  winds  ; 
Each  mount  at  times  enrobed  in  fire, 
While  thunder  peals  in  clouds  immense. 
In  darkness  ebbed  away  the  foe, 
And  weary  Morven  stood  aghast, 
I  still  bent  o'er  the  mossy  rill, 
Amidst  no  little  din. 
I  heard  the  dreadful  voice  of  Fingal, 
And  the  noise  of  the  worsted  Bolgs. 
From  time  to  time  I  saw  the  chief : 
'Mid  lightning  were  his  rapid  strides  : 
I  struck  the  shield  of  loud  alarms. 
And  pressed  upon  Alnecma's  rear. 
They  fleeing  through  the  vale, 
Beneath  a  mass  of  vapour  dense. 

At  length  the  sun  looked  down  ; 
A  hundred  rills  appeared. 
As  slow  the  mists  arose 
Against  the  glittering  hills. 
"  Where  are  the  valiant  heroes  ? 
By  stream,  or  mount,  or  wood  ? 
I  hear  the  sound  of  clashing  arms. — 
They  fight  in  yon  defile. 
In  that  column  of  slow-moving  mist," 
Such  is  the  strife  of  spectral  forms, 
In  sable  night,  on  a  clouded  mount, 
When  they  contend  for  the  strong,  huge  wings 
Of  wintry  winds  that  spread  the  storms 
Over  rolling,  roaring  waves. 
I  went  on  ;  the  gray  mist  rose. 
Gleaming  faint,  they  stood  by  Lubar, 
The  mighty  Caraor  against  a  rock. 
And  resting  in  shades  on  his  shield, 
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Washed  by  the  recent  torrent 

That  rushed  from  rocks  of  hoary  copse. 

The  king  was  about  to  depart, 
But  he  saw  the  hospitable  in  blood. 
Lon's  blue  sword  fell  at  his  side. 
He  spoke,  with  joy  bedimmed. 

"  Does  generous  MacBorbar  yield. 
Or  lifts  he  stiU  the  shield  and  spear  ? 
Not  whispered  is  thy  name,  O  chief, 
On  royal  Selma's*  dusky  plain. 
Or  in  the  spacious  banquet  hall : 
Like  a  gale  it  went  over  the  waves 
To  my  ear,  in  the  land  of  hills. 
Come  thou,  O  hero,  to  my  feasts : 
The  mighty  fail  at  times. 
No  fire  to  foes  am  I : 
I  never  triumph  o'er  the  dead, 
Or  dauntless  enemy  foiled  in  war. 
The  knowledge  of  healing  wounds  is  mine  ; 
I  know  each  herb  in  hill  or  dale : 
I  have  pulled  their  tender  heads  on  high. 
As  they  waved  by  the  streams  afar. 
Beneath  the  rocks  of  secret  winds — 
How  sad  and  silent  is  the  prince. 
The  king  of  Atta,  stranger's  haunt." 

"  By  Atta's  dusky  streams. 
There  rises  a  dark,  mossy  rock, 
On  whose  summit  wander  boughs. 
Beneath  the  course  of  mighty  winds  ; 
Below  its  face  is  a  gloomy  cave, 
Beside  a  limpid,  gurgling  rill. 
From  that  same  place,  O  hero, 
Have  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers, 
When  they  came  to  the  hall  of  haqjs 
And  harmless  shells  and  songs. 

*  The  text  has  Atta;  but  this  is  evidently  a  Tnista 
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Then  kindled  joy  like  fire 

On  my  soul,  in  the  shade  of  that  rock. 

There  in  darkness  be  mine  abode, 

In  the  level  glen  well-known. 

Hence  let  me  with  speed  ascend. 

On  the  breeze  that  pursues  the  thistles  ; 

And  pleased  will  I  look  down 

On  Atta's  heights  and  streams." 

"  Why  speaks  the  king  about  the  grave  ? — 
Ossian,  the  hero's  hue  is  changed ! 
May  his  soul  on  high  have  bliss 
Abundant,  like  a  mighty  stream, 
Great  Camor,  generous  friend  of  strangers  ! 
My  years,  O  son,  are  nigh  their  close ; 
They  whisper  in  the  ears  of  the  king. 
And  snatch  from  me  my  spear. 
As  they  pass,  without  mention  of  strife  : 
'  Why  rests  not,'  thus  they  speak, 
'  The  hoary  Fingal  in  his  tower  ? 
Dost  thou  delight  in  mortal  wounds. 
In  the  tears  of  discomfited  foes  ?' 
Yes,  gray  years,  I  will  rest : 
Nor  joy  nor  benefit  get  I  from  blood  ; 
Tears  are  like  winter's  tempests  wild  ; 
They  sadden  and  waste  my  soul. 
But  when  I  lie  down  in  peace, 
I  hear  the  hoarse  voice  of  war. 
Which  rouses  me  in  the  royal  hall. 
And  calls  forth  my  reluctant  steel. 
But  that  shall  call  it  forth  no  more. 
Take  thou,  O  mighty  man,  thy  father's  spear. 
And  wield  it  valiantly  in  fight. 
When  pride  comes  forth  to  war. 

"  My  ancestors  observe  my  course  ; 
The  princes  mark  my  deeds  : 
When  I  go  out  to  fields, 
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Their  spirits  Lover  near  : 

My  arm  has  protected  the  helpless  ; 

The  haughty  have  vanished  before  my  wrath  ; 

Without  rejoicing  for  their  fall, 

Did  my  eye  behold  the  field. 

My  fathers,  therefore,  will  meet  me  far. 

At  the  hall  of  stormy  winds, 

In  flowing  garments  of  light, 

With  eyes  slow  kindling  with  joy. 

To  the  bad  and  the  vile  in  arms. 

They  are  like  a  frowning  moon  on  high, 

That  binds  on  her  cheek  the  nightly  fires 

Which  wander  red  o'er  her  lurid  face. 

"  O  sire  of  mighty  chiefs,  Trenmore, 
That  dwellest  lone  in  whirling  wind, 
I  give  thy  spear  to  valiant  Ossian. 
Let  thine  eye,  O  warrior,  be  glad. 
I  myself  have  seen  thee  at  times, 
Shining  bright  amongst  the  clouds. 
So  do  thou  often  appear 
To  my  son,  when  he  lifts  the  shield  : 
Then  will  he  remember  the  noble  hero's 
Famous  deeds,  O  chief  of  mighty  strokes. 
Though  thou  art  now  but  air." 

He  reached  to  me  the  sceptre  spear. 
And  reared  on  high  dark  stones. 
To  tell  of  the  acts  of  his  age. 
When  their  heads  are  gray  witb  moss. 
Beneath  the  stones  lie  buried  his  sword, 
And  bright  bosses  from  the  surface  of  his  shield. 
He  darkening  with  crowded  thoughts. 
At  length  he  slowly  spoke. 
"  When  thou,  0  stone  hast  sunk. 
And  art  lost  among  the  moss  of  years. 
Then  shall  the  wayfarer  come. 
And,  whistling  on  thy  dust,  pass  by. 
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Thou  knowest  not,  imbecile  weak, 

That  on  Mailena's  once  famed  mount 

The  king  resigned  his  sceptre  spear. 

After  the  last  of  his  battle  fields. 

Straight  pass  by,  thou  empty  shade, 

The  scene  of  his  latter  war : 

There  is  no  renown  in  thine  inglorious  voice  : 

Thou  dwellest  by  some  brook  remote ; 

Thy  years  will  quickly  end ; 

Nor  mentioned  nor  remembered  art  thou, 

Worthless  dweller  of  glen  unknown. 

I  am  clothed  with  the  fame  of  the  mighty, 

A  beam  of  light  to  future  times  : 

Because  I  issued  forth  in  arms 

To  save  the  helpless  weak." 

Brightening  at  his  great  renown, 
The  hero  straightway  graceful  strode. 
Beneath  the  rustling  oaks  on  Lubar's  mount. 
Across  the  rushing  torrent  loud 
That  winded  down  from  shining  heights. 
He  came  to  a  green  o'erhuug  by  hills 
Whence  softly-murmuring  fountains  gush. 
Thereon  the  standard  of  the  tribes 
Waved  its  wreaths  on  the  cold  wind. 
This  was  the  guide  of  the  young  king's  way. 
From  the  secret,  woody  vale. 

The  heavens  clearing  in  the  west. 
The  declining  sun  looked  forth  ; 
The  hero  saw  the  bands. 
And  heard  their  shouts  of  joy, 
That  sudden  burst  and  spread  afar, 
A  glare  ascending  from  tLeir  arms. 
Deep  gladness  seized  the  king's  great  heart, 
Like  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale. 
After  the  showers  subside  in  the  desert. 
The  gray  rocks  glittering  on  high. 
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The  verdant  thorns  below  the  hill 

Shaking  their  heads  in  the  gale, 

While  deer  look  down  from  upland  greens. 
Gray,  opposite,  by  a  mossy  cave, 

Clonmal  bowed  his  aged  head. 

No  vision  in  his  eyes  bedim  med. 

On  a  staff  leaned  the  good  bard,  and  mourned. 

Bright  beside  him,  with  dishevelled  locks, 

The  fair  Sulvalda,  drooping  sad, 

Listened  to  songs  of  Atta's  chiefs 

Of  the  days  of  a  preceding  age. 

The  din  of  battle  left  his  ear  ; 

He  hushed  his  words  with  troubled  breast, 

And  slowly  heaved  a  secret  sigh. 

The  ghosts  of  those  deceased,  they  said, 
Oft  shone  like  lightning  on  his  mind. 
He  saw  the  valiant  king  of  Atta 
Dead,  beneath  the  bending  tree. 
"  Why  this  darkness,"  said  the  maid  : 
"  The  din  of  war  has  ceased. 
Therefore  the  matchless  king  will  come 
Across  the  plain  to  the  promised  place. 
The  sun  looks  down  from  the  west ; 
The  sable  vapour  leaves  the  mead, 
And  spreads  it  dense  upon  the  heath. 
Around  the  rushes  on  the  mountain's  side — 
From  mist  thou  dost  come  down,  O  king ! 
Behold,  his  steps  descend,  he  armed  ! 
Come  to  Clonmal's  cave  from  strife. 
Great  hero,  whom  I  much  admire." 

It  is  the  spirit  of  Atta's  king ! 
His  strides  are  slow,  his  visage  shines ! — 
He  sunk  in  the  hollow  of  the  brook 
That  roaring  winds  from  the  hills. 
"  It  is  a  hunter,"  said  the  maid, 
"  Searching  for  deer  on  the  hills. 
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He  goes  not  forth  to  war: 

His  comely  wife,  she  young,  expects 

Her  spouse  by  the  dusk  of  eve. 

He  will  return  from  the  mountain's  side, 

With  the  spoils  of  the  dark-brown  deer." 

The  damsel's  beauteous  eyes  looked  up; 

Again  the  phantom  huge  appeared ; 

She  rose  in  the  midst  of  joy; 

Again  the  airy  form  retired, 

And  vanished  in  gloom  afar, 

Amidst  the  slowly-moving  winds. 

Then  she  knew  the  prince's  fall. 

"  The  valiant  king  of  Erin  lies  on  earth !" 
Wholly  forgot  be  her  grief ; 
It  wastes  the  aged's  soid. 

Dark  twilight  came  down  on  Mailena ; 
Gray  flowed  meandring  brooks  in  vales. 
We  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal  rise ; 
The  dusky  branches  blazed  ; 
The  host  with  gladness  gathered  round, 
But  gladness  mixed  with  shades  : 
Sidelong  they  beheld  the  prince  ; 
No  soul  meanwhile  exults. 
Sweet  from  the  way  of  the  wilderness 
Proceed  the  soothing  notes  of  chords, 
Like  the  noise  of  mountain  rills. 
When  heard  afar  in  vales, 
Light  moving  o'er  the  hills'  dark  slopes, — 
Like  a  breeze  of  sounding  wings 
That  blows  o'er  a  hoary-tufted  rock. 
In  the  midst  of  gloomy  night. 
These  are  tuneful  Condan's  words. 
And  Carril's  fine-stringed  harp. 
The  blue-eyed  youth  arrived 
At  Mora's  gurgling  stream. 
Straightway  burst  their  lays  from  bards, 
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The  host  all  struck  their  shields, 

Amidst  the  changing  airs. 

Joy  brightened  the  face  of  the  king, 

Like  beams  that  descend  from  clouds 

On  the  green  ascents  of  woody  heights, 

Before  the  stormy  winds  arise. 

He  struck  the  proper  signal  boss  ; 

The  minstrels  ceased  forthwith  around. 

The  hosts  leaned  towards  the  mighty  chief. 

Towards  him  of  their  fatherland. 

"  Race  of  Morven,  here  spread  a  feast ; 
Let  the  night  be  spent  in  song  : 
Now  all  around  is  fair ; 
The  gloomy  thunders  are  past. 
This  valiant  people  are  the  rock 
Whence  soared  aloft  my  eagle  wings, 
When  I  went  forth  to  war. 
And  found  the  glory  due. 
Ossian,  my  spear  is  in  thy  hand  ; 
Not  the  staff  of  a  boy  is  its  beam, 
With  which  he  strews  the  thistles'  heads. 
As  he  roves  amongst  the  fields. 
This  is  the  spear  which  dauntless  chiefs 
Stretched  forth  of  old  to  slay. 
Consider  thou  thy  mighty  sires, 
Who  were  like  heaven's  gleaming  ghosts. 
When  twilight  gray  illumes  the  main. 
Conduct  young  Art  of  many  tribes 
To  Timora's  resounding  halls. 
Remind  him  of  green  Erin's  kings. 
The  graceful  forms  renowned  of  old. 
Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot; 
Cause  Carril  to  sing  the  dirge 
Of  every  hero  lowly  laid ; 
That  joy  may  attend  their  course, 
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In  morning  mist,  around  the  hills. 

To-morrow  ray  white  sails  shall  rise 

For  shady  Selma's  towers, 

Where  winding  streamlets  flow  through  vales. 

The  dark  resorts  of  roes." 


CONLACH  AND  GUDONA, 

AN   ELEGY. 


SYNOPSIS. 


ToscAB,  an  Irish  chief,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Fergu,  arrived  at  Mora, 
the  residence  of  Conlach  Mac-Morni,  in  Morven.  They  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  him  for  three  days  ;  after  which  they  departed  to  their  own 
country.  Having  fallen  in  with  Gudona,  who  was  betrothed  to  Conlach, 
Toscar  carried  her  away  by  force.  They  were  afterwards  compelled  to 
land  on  Ihona,  one  of  the  Hebrides.  Thither  Conlach  pursued  the  ravisher, 
and  slew  him.  But  he  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  Gudona  died  soon 
after;  and  the  three  were  interred  by  some  men  from  Selma ;  but  their  elegy 
wa§  not  sung.  The  ghost  of  Conlach,  therefore,  came  to  Ossian,  long 
after,  and  requested  him  to  perform  the  last  office  for  them,  that  they 
might  be  admitted  into  the  aerial  halls  of  their  fathers. 

Has  Ossian  heard  a  real  voice  ? 
Or  is  it  sounds  of  days  gone  by  ? 
For  oft  come  former  times  on  my  mind, 
As  the  evening  sun  across  the  A'ales. 
The  clamour  of  the  chase  is  renewed ; 
Methinks  I  grasp  the  deadly  spear. 
Surely  Ossian  heard  a  voice — 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  shades  ? 
The  deedless  race  repose  in  gloom ; 
But  there  is  wind  in  the  lightless  hall. 
And  the  shield  of  the  king  at  times  resounds 
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To  blasts  from  liills  of  darkest  hue, 

The  bossy  shield  on  the  wall  of  my  dwelling 

Which  I  sometimes  feel  with  my  hand. 

But  certainly  I  heard  a  friend, 

Whose  voice  has  long  to  me  been  mute — 

Why  comest  thou  on  thy  subtile  cloud, 

Courageous  offspring  of  Morni  ? 

Does  the  aged  prince's  friend  attend  thee, 

Great  Oscar,  dread  in  war  ? 

He  often  stood  beside  thee,  Conlach, 

In  the  time  of  wielding  spears. 

"  Sleeps  the  melodious  minstrel  of  Cona, 
In  the  midst  of  the  sounding  hall  ? 
Sleeps  Ossian  of  glorious  exploits. 
While  ocean  rages  round  our  home. 
And  our  tombs  are  unseen  on  the  isle  ? 
How  long  shall  we  be  without  our  dirge  ? 
O  king  of  echoing  Selma, 
How  long  shall  we  be  lone  ?" 

"  Alas  that  Ossian  cannot  see, 
As  thou  sittest  unstable  on  a  cloud! 
Art  thou  like  mist  of  Lanno,  hero. 
Or  a  harmless  meteor  of  fire  ? 
Of  what  consists  thine  airy  bow  ? 
Of  what,  thine  unsubstantial  robe  ? 
But  he  is  departed  on  his  blast. 
Like  a  shadow  under  a  driving  cloud. 

Descend  from  thy  wonted  place,'"' 
Harp  of  the  mighty,t  with  a  song; 
Let  the  light  of  memory  display 
Ihona  round  which  raves  the  main. 
Let  me  again  behold  my  friends. 
Now  Ossian  dimly  beholds  them, 

*  Here  properly  begins  the  Elegy. 

+  t.  <?.  That  celebratest  the  actions  of  tlie  mighty. 
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On  the  dark-blue,  murky  isle. 

A  grot  by  storming  waves  appears, 

'Mong  mossy  rocks  and  bending  trees  ; 

A  streamlet  murmurs  near  its  mouth ; 

Toscar  bends  above  the  rill, 

Fergu  mournful  at  his  side, 

Gudona  wailing  far  above. 

Is  it  wind  on  the  rolling  waves, 

Or  do  I  hear  from  far  their  voice  ? 

Toscar. 
Tempestuous  showers  pour  down  through  night ; 
The  trees  are  fallen  to  a  third  ; 
The  sea  moves  darkly  under  mist ; 
The  billows  wildly  roar  around. 
A  flashing  meteor  appeared. 
And,  by  the  light  of  kindled  fern, 

0  Fergu,  I  distinctly  saw 

The  spirit  that  disturbed  the  night. 
Mute  he  stood  on  yonder  bank. 
His  garment  sounding  in  the  wind. 

1  beheld  his  tears  with  pity  : 

An  old,  distracted  man  he  seemed. 
With  dismal  thoughts  in  his  breast. 

Fergu. 
That,  Toscar,  was  thy  father  ! 
He  foresees  some  death  among  his  race ; 
For  thus  he  formerly  appeared. 
When  mighty  Ronan*  fell ! 
O  Erin  of  hills  of  greenest  grass. 
How  dear  to  me  are  thy  vales  ! 
There  is  silence  round  thy  rivers  blue  ; 
The  sun  is  shining  on  thy  fields ; 

*  A  brotlier  of  Toscar. 
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Sweet  is  the  lay  of  the  harp  in  Selama;* 
Pleasant  the  cry  of  thy  hunter  on  Cromla  : 
Wo  are  alone  in  rugged  Ihona, 
Woeful  below  a  boisterous  sea. 
The  white-topped  billows  mad 
Overleap  the  shelving  strand  ; 
I  tremble  in  the  midst  of  gloom, 
Ojjpressed  with  dread  and  horror  dire  ! 

TOSCAR. 

Whither  is  thy  courage  fled, 

Good  Fergu  of  the  hoary  locks  ? 

I  have  seen  thee  undaunted  amidst  death. 

Thine  eyes  refulgent  with  the  joy  of  war. 

Whither  is  thy  courage  fled  ? 

Our  fathers  never  feared. 

Go,  view  the  gray  surface  of  the  brine  : 

The  wind,  oppressed  with  showers,  is  laid. 

The  billows  quake,  for  fear 

The  sun  should  sleep  among  the  storm. 

Go,  view  the  mighty  deep  : 

Now  westward  comes  young  morning  gray ; 

The  light  of  heaven  will  soon  look  forth. 

Like  a  hero  proud  of  his  beams. 

I  spread  my  sails  with  joy. 
By  noble  Conlach's  lofty  dome  ; 
I  sailed  along  the  havenless  isle. 
Where  bright  Gudona  chased  the  deer. 
I  saw  her  like  a  coruscation 
That  dazzling  darts  from  clouds. 
Her  tresses  like  the  sable  locks t  of  night 
On  her  white  bosom,  heaving  oft : 
As  bending  she  drew  the  string. 
Her  polished  arm  appeared  behind 

*  A  castle  near  Cromla,  in  Ulin. 
t  i.  e.  Clouds  like  locks. 
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Like  spotless  snow  on  Cromla. 
"  Come  to  my  heart,  O  white-hand, 
Fair  huntress  of  the  desert  isle." 
But  ever  and  anon  she  weeps  : 
She  thinks  of  excellent  Conlach. 
O  where  is  found  thy  peace, 
Heavy-haired  fair,  Gudona  ? 

GUDONA. 

A  precipice  o'erhangs  the  brine. 
With  aged  trees  and  hoary  moss  ; 
The  billows  roll  along  its  base. 
And  near  extends  a  green  of  roes. 
There  rises  my  beloved's  tower. 
The  maids  returned  from  the  chase ; 
He  saw  them  look  behind. 
"  Where  is  the  daughter  of  Rurmar  ?" 
The  gloomy  damsels  answered  naught. 
My  peace  is  found  on  Mora, 

0  son  of  the  great,  western  isle. 

TOSCAR. 

Let  the  maid  return  to  her  peace. 
To  Conlach's  hall  of  harps ; 
The  chief  is  Toscar's  friend. 
He  entertained  me  nobly  in  his  domain. 
Let  a  gentle  breeze  from  Erin  blow, 
That  we  may  steer  for  Mora's  shore. 
On  Mora  shall  the  fair  have  rest ; 
But  Toscar's  days  will  pass  in  woe. 

1  will  sit  beneath  the  grot. 
And  view  the  sunny  fields; 

The  gale  will  moan  among  the  trees  ; 
Methinks  I  hear  the  lovely  maid 
Gudona,  with  her  plaintive  voice  ; 
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But  far  from  my  ear  is  the  dame, 
In  hospitable  Conlach's  hall. 

GuDOxVA. 

What  cloud  is  that  I  see 

Aloft,  which  bears  my  sires  ? 

I  spy  their  airy  robes 

Like  hoary  mists  on  high. 

When,  mighty  Rurmar,  shall  I  fall  ? 

The  anguish  of  my  breast  is  to  death. 

0  that  I  might  see  brave  Conlach, 
Ere  I  drop  into  the  narrow  house ! 

OssiAN. 
Thon,  bright  maid,  shalt  see  thy  love ; 

The  hero  hies  across  the  channel. 

The  corpse  of  Toscar  is  dark  on  his  spear — 
There  is  a  ghastly  wound  in  his  side — 
Pale  he  lies  by  the  sea-laved  grot, 
Exhibiting  a  writhing  frame. 
Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears  ? 
The  lord  of  Mora  dies  !* 

The  vision  gray  has  left  my  breast, 

1  see  the  chiefs  no  more. 
Ye  bards  of  future  times, 

Sing  Conlach's  dirge  with  tears  : 
The  hero  prematurely  t  fell. 
A  melancholy  darkness  filled  his  hall ; 
His  mother  viewed  his  idle  shield ; 
It  was  streaked  all  round  with  blood. 
She  knew  that  thou  hadst  fallen  ; 
They  heard  her  wailing  voice  on  Slora. 
Art  thou,  Gudona,  pale  and  faint, 

*  Here  ends  the  Elegy. 

t  Gael,  before  the  extremity  of  his  days. 
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Beside  the  warlike  chiefs  ? 
Night  arrives,  the  sun  returns  : 
None  come  to  bear  them  to  the  grave. 
Thou  frightenest  away  the  fowls  ; 
Thy  cheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears ; 
Thyself  art  like  a  watery  cloud, 
That  rises  from  a  mead  to  rain. 

Some  sons  of  Selma  westward  came, 
And  found  Gudona  dead  : 
They  raised  a  tomb  for  each  ; 
She  rests  at  worthy  Conlach's  side. 
Come  thou  no  more  to  my  dreams : 
Brave  Conlach  has  received  his  dirge  : 
Keep  thy  voice  far  from  my  mansion, 
That  sleep  may  descend  with  shades. 
Would  that  I  could  forget  my  friends. 
Till  my  steps  have  ceased  to  be  seen. 
Till  I  come  with  gladness  before  them  ; 
When  my  decrepit  body  is  laid 
By  the  stroke  of  age  in  the  cold  narrow-house. 


NOTES  AND  APPENDIX. 


NOTES. 


CA-LODIN,  ■* 

DUAN  I. 

1.  The  word  Duan,  used  as  here,  is  nearly  synonymous  with  Canto. 

2.  "And  bendest  the  thistles  round  Loira  of  storms." — P.  121. 

Loira  has  been  thought  to  be  that  cataract  on  Loch  Etive,  near 
Connel  Ferry,  in  Upper  Lorn.  But  as  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Selma,  this  cataract  cannot  be  the  Loira  of  Ossian. 

3.  "  No  sound  of  harp  from  the  bushy  mount." — P.  121. 

The  primary  meaning  of  cam — the  word  here  rendered  mount— is 
simply  a  heap  of  stones;  but  it  denotes  either  a  stony  mountain,  or  a 
pile  raised  to  commemorate  some  remarkable  event  or  some  eminent 
individual.  The  word  is  used  in  both  senses  by  Ossian  :  the  context 
always  shows  in  which. 

4.  "Draw  near  the  bard,  melodious  Malavin." — P.  121. 

The  last  word  of  this  line  is  to  be  pronounced  Malareen.  For  the 
information  of  those  ignorant  of  Gaelic  orthoepy,  I  may  state,  that  in 
the  proper  names  which  occur  in  Ossian,  A  is  to  be  sounded  as  in 
far,  bar,  or  short  as  in  fat,  bat ;  but  never  as  in  ball,  call,  or  came, 
name :  e,  as  in  icere,  or  in  set,  let.  This  vowel  final  is  never  quiescent, 
except  in  the  modem  word  Clyde,  and  in  the  terminating  syllable  more, 
which  is  always  accented.  That  /,  when  accented,  sounds  like  ee,  as 
in  magazine  ;  otherwise  as  m  fin,  gin ;  o  as  in  more,  pore,  or  as  in  lot, 
shot ;  and  n  like  oo,  as  in  full,  pull.     C  and  g  are  always  hard. 

5.  "  I  look  to  Lochlan  of  valiant-men." — P.  122. 
By  Lochlan  or  Lochland  the  Gaidils  have,  for  a  long  time  past, 
understood  all  Scandinavia  and  Denmark.     But  Ossian  seems  to  sig- 
nify by  it  only  the  territories  of  Stame  and  Swaran,  which,  as  we 
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learn  from  Suhm's  "  History  of  Deumark,"  comprehended  West 
Gotha.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  first  northern 
invaders  of  Caledonia  and  Ireland  veere  from  that  quarter.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Suiones  of  Tacitus,  who,  he  tells  us,  were  very 
powerful  both  by  land  and  sea  and  governed  by  a  king,  must  have 
been  situated  in  this  very  country.  The  Gaidils  call  the  Swedes 
Suainich  at  this  day. 

To  say  that  the  Scandinavians  never  appeared  in  the  British  seas 
till  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is  to  assert  an  improbability,  and 
to  contradict  the  traditions,  poems,  and  records  both  of  the  Gaidils 
and  of  the  Northmen.  That  any  mention  should  be  made  of  such 
"•invasions  by  Greek  or  Roman  historians,  could  not  be  expected,  be- 
cause they  could  hardly  hear  anything  at  all  concerning  them.  And 
such  receptions  as  those  mentioned  in  Fingal,  would  soon  dispose  the 
Suiones  either  to  stay  at  home  or  to  attack  some  less  formidable  ene- 
mies, and  might  indeed  disable  them  from  attempting  any  great 
enterprise  ;  to  sa  -j-  nothing  of  various  other  causes  which  might  tend 
to  prevent  them  from  appearing  again  in  the  British  seas  for  a  long 
period.  It  is  obvious  that  everything  said  by  Ossian  concerning 
Lochlan,  harmonizes  with  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  south  of  Swe- 
den, a  thing  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

6.  "  Where  the  king  descends  from  the  western  main." — P.  122. 

The  main  then  to  the  west  of  him ;  that  is,  the  German  Ocean. 
7.  "Starne  of  Lodin  sent  a  cunning  man." — P.  122. 

From  several  things  said  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  evident  that  the 
events  here  recorded  must  have  occurred  a  considerable  time  after 
Fingal's  landing,  and  that  several  circumstances  must  have  pre- 
ceded, of  which  nothing  whatever  is  said.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  a  part  of  the  poem  has  here  been  lost.  This  suijposition 
accords  with  the  traditional  preface,  which  is  thus  given  by  Mac- 
pherson.  "  Two  years  after  he  took  to  wife  Roscrana,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  Fingal  undertook  an  expedition  into 
Orkney  (Jutland)  to  visit  his  friend  Cathulla  king  of  Inistore.  After 
staying  a  few  days  at  Caric-thura,  the  residence  of  Cathulla,  the 
king  set  sail  to  return  to  Scotland ;  but  a  violent  storm  arising,  his 
ships  were  driven  into  a  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  seat 
of  Starno  king  of  Lochlan,  his  avowed  enemy.  Starno,  upon  the 
appearance  of  strangers  on  his  coast,  summoned  together  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  advanced,  in  a  hostile  manner,  towards  the  bay  of 
U-thorno,  where  Fingal  had  taken  shelter.     Upon  discovering  who 
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tlie  strangers  were,  and  fearing  the  valour  of  Fiugal,  which  he  had, 
more  than  once,  experienced  before,  he  resolved  to  accomplish  by 
treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  should  fail  in  by  open  force." 

Some  of  the  stories  told  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Ireland,  are  absurd.  But  when  tradition  is  agreeable  to  the 
poems,  it  deserves  credit,  being  often  indeed  merely  au  abstract  of  a 
lost  poem. 

8.  "  Mac-Roine  of  sharp  deadly-arms." — P.  122. 

As  Fingal's  object  was,  to  animate  his  followers  to  a  desperate 

defence,  his  speech  is  much  to  the  purpose  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot 

justly  be  charged  with  containing  anything  bombastic  or  irrelevant, 

as  some  might  be  inclined  to  think. 

9.  "  The  full  moon  slowly  rose  from  waves." — P.  12.3. 

As  they  must  have  landed  on  some  part  of  the  east  shore  of  the 
Skager  Rack,  it  must  have  been  mostly  land  towards  that  quarter 
whence  the  moon  rises  :  but  they  may  have  had  on  the  east  one  of 
the  numerous  arms  of  the  sea  which  indent  the  Swedish  coast  round 
the  mouth  of  the  Gotha. 

It  is  observable  that  Ossian,  while  he  not  unfrequently  affirms 
things  at  first  sight  absurd  or  self-contradictory,  and  states  a  vast 
number  of  circumstances  with  much  particularity,  never  really  com- 
mits himself. 

10.  "  Black-haired  Mac-Roine  from  copsy  Cramo." — P.  123. 
Gaelic,  Black  Mac-Roine.     By  such  epithets  as  black,  red,  brown, 
fair,  and  dark,  the  Gaidils  allude  simply  to  the  colour  of  the  hair ; 
and  these  therefore,  when  applied  to  names  of  persons,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  black-haired,  red-haired,  &c. 

11.  "  That  rose  on  the  sea  of  many  ships." — P.  123. 
The  use  of  the  genitive  is  much  more  extensive  in  Gaelic  than  even 
in  Greek.  It  has  frequently  the  force  of  an  adjective  :  it  denotes 
possession,  abundance,  celebrity,  &c.  The  expressions  in  which  it 
occurs  are  often  elliptical.  But  the  context  will  generally  show 
what  word  is  to  be  supplied,  and  likewise  the  relation  of  the  two 
nouns,  when  there  is  no  proper  ellipse.  Thus,  Lochlan  of  the  ships, 
{or  Lochlan  of  rery  many  ships,)  means  Lochlan  which  possesses  many 
ships  ;  a  man  of  fame,  is  equivalent  to  a  famous  man;  king  of  boars, 
or  of  hills,  means,  king  of  a  country  abounding  with  boars  or  hills  ; 
king  of  swords  or  spears,  a  king  in  the  use  of  swords  or  spears,  i.  e. 
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one  of  gi-eat  strength,  undaunted  courage,  and  consummate  skill  in 
wielding  these  weapons ;  and  so  forth. 

12.  "  To  Lodin,  adored  of  the  mighty  Gals."—F.  123. 

From  some  passages  in  Gallon  and  Colvala,  it  appears  that  the 
word  gal  or  gual  did  not  properlj'  signify  a  mere  stranger  in  the  days 
of  Ossian  any  more  than  at  present,  but  a  foreigner,  or  one  of  a 
strange  language.  The  modem  Highlanders  apply  the  term  only  to 
the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland. 

As  the  Highlanders  never  call  one  whose  vernacular  is  Gaelic,  Gal, 
the  argument  of  those  Irishmen  who  would  infer  from  Fingal's  name 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  Scotland,  is  evidently  futile.  His  proper 
name  is  Fin,  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  both  countries ;  and 
because  he  never  appears  to  have  been  known  by  any  other  in  Ire- 
land, they  argue  that  the  Scottish  Gaidils  called  him  Fin  Gal,  i.  e.  say 
they.  Fin  the  stranger.  Supposing  this  were  really  the  word,  it  would 
follow  that  he  was  not  an  Irishman  either  ;  and  as  Fin  is  a  common 
name  in  the  North,  and  significant  in  the  Gothic  languages,  the  Danes 
or  Scandinavians  have  evidently  a  better  claim  to  him  than  the  Irish, 
if  his  country  is  to  be  determined  in  this  manner.  Gal  however  is 
written  geal  in  some  of  the  Highland  Society's  MSS.,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  true  reading,  thus  making  Fin-gal,  Fin  fair ;  and  this  epi- 
thet was  probably  added  to  distinguish  him  from  some  others  of  that 
name  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 

With  respect  to  the  word  Fiti  itself,  it  is  significant  in  Gaelic,  as 
well  as  in  any  Gothic  language :  and  indeed  very  expressive,  and 
appropriate  for  this  great  hero,  conveying  the  idea  of  everything 
pleasant  in  mind,  manners,  or  person. 

13.  "  My  mighty  father  fell. 

Blue-shielded  Torkil  of  Torne."— P.  125. 
"  Torcul-tomo,  according  to  tradition,  was  king  of  Crathlun,  a  dis- 
trict in  Sweden. — The  war  between  Starno  and  Torcul-torno  had  its 
rise  at  a  hunting  party. — A  boar  rushed  from  the  wood  before  the 
kings,  and  Torcul-torno  killed  it.  Starno  thought  this  behaviour  a 
breach  upon  the  privilege  of  guests,  who  were  always  honoured,  as 
tradition  expresses  it,  with  the  danger  of  the  chase.  A  quarrel  arose, 
(and)  the  kings  came  to  battle." — Macpherson. 

14.  "  He  seems  a  shadotc  in  mist." — P.  129. 

Ossian  here  probably  alludes  to  those  huge  shadows — caUed  Brocken 

in  Norway — sometimes  seen  on  the  clouds  among  the  Scottish  mouu- 


tains,  though  more  frequently  among  the  Dovrefiall  or  the  Cordil- 
leras, when  the  individual  may  perceive  a  shadowy  likeness  of  him- 
self, of  a  gigantic  size. 

DUAN  II. 

1.  "  Broad-shielded  Treuraore  appears,"  &c. — P.  131. 
The  account  here  given  of  the  origin  of  monarchy  iu  Caledonia,  by 
one  who  had  the  means  of  obtaining  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of 
the  age  alluded  to,  is  so  natural,  that  we  may  safely  regard  this  hero 
as  really  the  first  king  of  Scotland.  His  territories  must  have  in- 
cluded most  of  the  country  now  called  by  that  name ;  though  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  his  authority  was  very  limited,  except  in  the 
field.     The  enemies  here  mentioned  were  most  probably  the  Romans. 

2.  "Thenceforth  the  chieftams  only  led."— P.  132. 

This  practice  evinces  that  the  Caledonian  princes,  while  they  were 

as  brave  as  men  could  be,  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  like  many 

heroes  of  later  periods,  devoid  of  that  discretion  which,  if  not  the 

better  part  of  valour,  is  at  least  better  than  headlong  bravery. 

3.  "The  warlike  chiefs  were  astonished,"  &c. — P.  133. 
Because  they  were  so  boldly  and  vigorously  opposed  by  a  band  of 

men  very  inferior  in  number. 

4.  "The  sons  of  Alhan  returned  from  pursuit." — P.  133. 

The  word  Alhan  appears  to  have  been  equivalent  to  Scotland,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Ossian.  It  is  the  only  Gaelic  term  for  Scotland  at 
the  present  day. 

Alhan,  Lodbi,  and  Lulan,  are  sometimes  written  or  pronounced, 
Alha,  Loda,  and  Lula.  But  as  the  Gaidils  are  generally  inclined  to 
contract  words,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  are  the  more 
correct  readings. 

5.  "Like  the  pillars  of  Lodiu  at  Sliva."— P.  134. 

It  is  evident  that  Ossian's  similes  often  turn,  not  so  much  on  any- 
thing in  the  external  appearance  of  the  objects,  as  on  their  being 
calculated  to  inspire  the  same  emotions,  a  circumstance  which  adds 
much  to  their  beauty  and  force. 

6.  "  In  spacious  Trome,  land  of  winds." — P.  1 35. 

The  test  has  Tome,  but  this  is  obviously  erroneous.     Tlie  word 
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translated  land  is  inls,  which  generally  signifies  an  island,  but  some- 
times simply  a  region. 

DUAN  III. 

1.  "Whence  have  sprung  the  things  that  are  1" — P.  137. 

"  The  bards,  who  were  always  ready  to  supply  what  they  thought 
deficient  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  have  inserted  a  great  many  incidents 
between  the  second  and  third  duan  of  Cathloda.  Their  interpolations 
are  so  easily  distinguished  from  the  genuine  remains  of  Ossian,  that 
it  took  me  very  little  time  to  mark  them  out,  and  totally  to  reject 
them." — Macpherson. 

The  opening  of  this  Duan  is  the  most  sublime  passage  in  all  the 
works  of  Ossian.  He  saw  the  world  had  a  Creator,  who  must  have 
had  some  end  in  view  in  creating  and  governing  it.  But  he  is  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  that  end  was.  For  he  saw  that  everything  vanished 
except  the  posthumous  fame  of  the  few  men  who  became  renowned. 
"  Could  the  Creator,  then,"  he  argues,  "  have  wished  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures,  when  he  allows  them  all  to  perish,  and  to  go  where 
few  of  them  enjoy  any  kind  of  felicity,  without,  generally,  leaving 
even  an  indication  that  they  ever  existed.  However  these  things 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  recital  of  their  great  and  generous 
deeds  comforts  the  spirits  of  those  who  have  performed  such  deeds. 
Therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  the  actions  of  celebrated  heroes." 

2.  " '  Annir,'  said  the  king  of  daric  lakes." — P.  1 39. 
That  is,  the  king  of  the  reyion  o/dark  lakes;  a  very  proper  title  for 
the  king  of  Gothland. 

COVALA. 

1.  "Tradition  has  handed  down  the  story  more  complete  than  it  is 
in  the  poem.  Comala,  daughter  of  Sarno,  king  of  Inistore,  fell  in 
love  with  Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhal,  at  a  feast  to  which  her  father 
had  invited  him  (Fingal,  B.  iii.)  upon  his  return  from  Lochlan,  after 
the  death  of  Agandecca.  Her  passion  was  so  violent,  that  she  fol- 
lowed him  disguised  like  a  youth,  who  wished  to  be  employed  in  his 
wars.  She  was  soon  discovered  by  Hidallan,  the  sou  of  Lamor,  one 
of  Fingal's  heroes,  whose  love  she  had  slighted  some  time  before. 
Her  romantic  passion  and  beauty  recommended  her  so  much  to  the 
king,  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  her  his  wife,  when  news  was 
brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition." — Macpherson. 
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2.  "  Gargul  has  prevailed  in  the  contest." — P.  144. 
This  Gargul  can  be  no  other  than  Cai-acalla,  because  he  was  the 
only  son  of  a  "  king  of  the  world,"  (or  Roman  emperor,)  who  encoun- 
tered the  Caledonians.  With  respect  to  the  name,  it  signifies /erce, 
or  wrathful  eye ;  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  Caracalla,  is  most 
probably  accidental,  though  it  is  possible  that  Ossian  may  have  heard 
the  latter  name  applied  to  that  emperor  before  he  composed  this 
poem,  and  accommodated  it  to  what  may  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  a  real  feature  of  his  countenance.  Such  accommodations  are 
not  uncommon  with  later  Gaelic  bards. 

3.  "O  Carron,  stream  of  Carron."—P.  144  and  145. 
The  name,  etymon,  {Car-a  'on,  winding  river,)  and  locality  of  this 
stream,  all  indicate  that  it  was  the  present  Carron  in  Stirlingshire. 

4.  "  Gargul  and  his  host  have  fled  from  my  sword." — P.  148. 
Though  the  Roman  writers  make  no  mention  of  this  defeat,  yet 
they  state  that  Caracalla  was  sent  against  the  Caledonians ;  and  we 
can  easily  conceive  that  they  may  have  heard  very  little  concerning 
it,  and  that  little  the  courtly  writers  of  those  times  might  judge  it 
most  proper  not  to  record.  Indeed  the  Roman  writers  were  gene- 
rally brief,  and  sometimes  totally  silent,  concerning  the  reverses  of 
their  armies ;  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  to  be  trusted  on  this 
subject.  It  is  only  from  a  single  short  passage  in  Dio  that  we  learn 
the  enormous  loss  of  Severus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Caledo- 
nians, a  very  short  time  before  ;  and  were  we  to  judge  of  the  formid- 
ableness  of  that  nation  from  the  general  strain  or  the  silence  of  his- 
torians, we  would  conclude  that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary  for  the 
Romans  to  have  expended  so  much  labour  in  building  vast  walls,  not 
in  order  to  make  conquests,  but  to  defend  their  possessions,  though 
such  was  not  the  case.  That  built  by  Severus  especially,  indicated 
anything  but  successful  expeditions.  It  extended  from  Newcastle 
to  the  Solway,  sixty-eight  miles,  and  was  twelve  feet  high  and  eight 
broad,  all  of  solid  stone,  and  defended  by  eighteen  castles,  eighty- 
one  forts,  and  about  seventy  towers.  See  a  full  account  of  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  Henry's  "  History  of  Britain." 

5.  "  There  appears  the  dark-browed  Sarno, 
And  the  red-eyed  hero  F'ldallan." — P.  151, 
"  Sarno,  the  father  of  Comala,  died  soon  after  the  flight  of  his 
daughter.     Fidallan  was  the  first  king  that  reigned  in  Inistore." — 
Macpherson.  ^ 
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1.  The  versification  shows  that  a  line  has  heen  lost  after  that  be- 
ginning, When  the  king  returned.  Mr  Macpherson  has,  "In  the  fair 
blushing  of  youth."     This  is  very  probably  his  own. 

2.  "Rehearse  the  tale  of  brown-haired  Silric."— P.  154. 

Cronan  evidently  represented  Silric,  and  Minona,  Binvel. 
3.  "Now  slowly  Inishorc  arose."— P.  159. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  evince  that  Inishorc  (or 
Inishorcan)  does  not  mean  the  Orkneys,  but  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 
1.  The  word  literally  translated,  is,  the  island  or  region  of  boars. 
Now  how  could  the  numerous  Orkneys  be  called  «»  island.  2.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Orkneys  ever  abounded  with  wood,  boars, 
and  deer,  as  Inishorc  is  represented  to  have  done.  3.  In  Ossian's 
account  of  the  combat  with  Lodin,  he  says,  that  when  the  spirit 
shrieked  Inishorc  heard  the  sound.  Now  unless  we  read  Inse-orc  this 
would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  because  they  were  then  in  Inishorc ; 
and  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  to  couple  this  assertion  with  the 
next  line.  But  if  we  consider  them  in  Jutland,  and  that'  it  is  the 
distant  Orkneys  which  are  said  to  have  heard  the  spirit's  loud  yell, 
then  all  is  consistent.  The  true  reading  in  that  place,  therefore,  is 
Inse-orcan  (The  isles  of  whales.)  We  must  not,  as  Mr  Macpherson  has 
done,  confound  Inse-orcan,  (The  isles  of  whales,)  which  is  the  expres- 
sion in  MSS.  for  the  Orkneys,  with  Inishorcan — or  Inistorcati— the 
isle  or  region  of  boars.  Indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  word 
be  here  a  proper  name  at  all,  and  whether  it  might  not  be  more  faith- 
fully rendered.  Slowly  the  region  of  boars  arose :  for  we  find  Lochland 
{Fingal,  Duan  IV.,  v.  380)  called  The  region  of  great  dark  boars. 
4.  It  was  on  his  return  from  Inishorc  that  Fingal  was  driven  by  a 
tempest  on  the  coast  of  Gothland.  Now  as  he  was  sailing  for  the 
west  of  Scotland,  had  he  left  the  Orkneys,  he  would  have  been  cast 
ashore  on  one  of  them,  on  the  mainland,  or  in  Jutland  or  Norway, 
and  not  in  Gothland ;  unless  we  suppose  that  immediately  after  he 
sailed,  it  blew  very  strongly  from  several  quarters,  without  intermis- 
sion, for  a  long  time. 

It  is  evident  that  Cadul's  territories  must  have  been  in  the  North, 
and  that  Jutland  best  corresponds  to  everything  said  of  them  through- 
out the  poems. 
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4.  '.'  It  was  the  dusky  form  of  Lodiu." — P.  160. 

This  tale,  as  well  as  the  prodigy  in  Garon,  and  several  other  ghost 
stories,  related  by  Ossian,  might  be  considered  by  many  as  clear  in- 
dications that  his  works  are  not  in  the  least  entitled  to  be  considered 
authentic,  historical  compositions.  But  let  us  reflect  in  how  many 
ways  such  stories  might  come  to  be  believed  and  propagated  among 
a  superstitious  people.  Some  sensible  men  among  the  modern  High- 
landers have  believed  that  they  have  themselves  actually  seen  and 
held  conferences  with  incorporeal  beings ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  too 
much  to  presume  that  Ossian  did  himself  firmly  believe  everything 
related  in  his  poems  on  this  subject.  No  circumstance  of  this  story, 
in  particular,  would  appear  incredible  to  one  who  considered  a  spirit 
an  extended,  material  substance,  as  Ossian  manifestly  did. 

With  respect  to  his  speeches  and  episodes,  it  is  enough  that  they 
either  give  the  substance  of  what  was  actually  said,  or  of  what  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  said  or  done.  No  man  dreams  that 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  have  given  the  formal  speeches  with 
which  the  works  of  many  of  them  abound  verbatim,  or  that  the  pro- 
digies they  so  gravely  relate  did  actually  occur.  Yet  most  of  them 
are  considered  worthy  of  credit  in  ordinary  matters  of  fact.  Why 
then  should  we  deny  any  such  right  to  Ossian,  whose  narrations  are 
seldom  so  incredible  as  some  of  theirs,  and  whose  episodes  all  bear 
every  mark  of  truth  ? 

5.  "We  never  heard  their  praise  in  song." — P.  167. 

This  is  said  by  way  of  excuse  for  disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

It  imports  that  they  could  know  nothing  of  them  ;  and  therefore  they 

were  blameless  in  doing  what  they  would  have  otherwise  considered 

a  great  enormity. 

6.  "And  sea- washed  Selma's  lyre." — P.  167 
Selma  was  probably  in  Glencoe,  (Gaelic  Glen-coan,)  whose  wild 
scenery  best  agrees  with  Ossian's  description  of  the  "  narrow  vale  of 
Cona."  The  traditions  of  the  country,  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
place,  and  the  name,  all  indicate  the  same  thing.  Selma  could  not 
have  been  Dun-mac-snichan,  near  DunstafiFaage,  which  is  situated 
neither  by  a  stream  nor  in  a  valley.  Nor  could  the  cataract  near 
Connel  ferry  be  Ossian's  Loira,  which  was  in  "  a  noisy  vale." — See 
Garon,  lines  3  and  56. 
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GARON. 

1.  "  The  deer  avoid  the  place." — P.  171. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  deer  saw  the  ghosts  of  the 

dead.     To  this  day,  when  beasts  suddenly  start  without  any  apparent 

cause,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  see  the  spirits  of  the  deceased." — 

Macpherson. 

2.  "  Who  is  he  but  noble  Mac-Comal"—T.  171. 
This  word,  properly  Mac-Comail,  has  been  variously  contracted, 
Mac-Coul,  Mac-Cowl,  Mac-Cu'dl,  Mac-Cocl,  &c.     It  is  simply  Son  of 
Comal;  but  is  evidently  used  by  Ossian  as  a  proper  name. 

3.  "  Like  a  proud,  unbridled  steed." — P.  1 72. 

Ossian's  similes  have,  it  must  be  allowed,  sometimes  an  appearance 
of  vagueness  and  obscurity.  But  this  generally  arises  either  from  his 
concise  style,  or  from  the  reader's  ignorance  regarding  the  object  of 
comparison.  With  this  he  considers  his  readers  (or  rather  his  hearers) 
as  well  acquainted  as  himself,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they 
can  easily  discover  the  points  of  resemblance,  though  his  metaphors 
are  sometimes  drawn  from  objects  with  which  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  are  little  acquainted.  But  this  in  his  circumstances  was 
almost  unavoidable :  and  the  obscurity  of  some  parts  of  his  poems  is 
not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  author. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  conciseness  adds  much  to  his  expressiveness 
and  beauty.  Wherever  we  understand  him,  we  see  at  once  the  poet 
of  nature  ;  and  like  nature's  works,  the  more  closely  we  examine  his 
compositions,  the  more  highly  shall  we  think  of  them  ;  whereas  the 
productions  of  the  imitator  or  the  sentimentalist,  like  the  works  of 
art,  though  they  may  at  first  make  a  more  showy  appearance,  exhibit 
numerous  flaws  on  a  close  inspection.  Mr  Macpherson,  imagining 
that  this  simile  of  Ossian's  was  too  brief  and  vague,  adds  the  expres- 
sion, "and  tosses  his  bright  mane  in  the  wind;"  thus  evincing  that  he 
did  not  understand  it.  Ossian  says  not  a  syllable  of  the  mane  or  its 
colour.  The  appearance  of  strength  and  agility  ;  the  free,  noble  gait ; 
the  symmetric  and  muscular  form,  and  the  fearless  look  ; — these  are 
evidently  the  points  of  resemblance  the  poet  intended  to  convey. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  emendation  and  addition  only  encumber 
the  period  and  mislead  the  reader,  and  that  the  simile  could  not  be 
more  definite  and  at  the  same  time  equally  expressive,  without  be- 
coming comparatively  feeble  and  tediously  prolix.     The  same  may  be 
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said  of  all  Ossian's  metaphors,  and  of  Macplicrson's  attempts  to  im- 
prove upon  his  original. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  a  poet  like  Ossian,  one  must 
not  only  be  able  to  understand  his  metaphors,  but  he  must  have  a  mind 
which  can  outer  into  the  sentiments  of  the  author  and  his  heroes,  and 
sympathize  with  them,  otherwise  some  of  his  most  sublime  and  affect- 
ing passages  will  appear  little  better  than  bombast  and  affectation. 
On  this  account,  Homer  himself  is  much  less  read  and  really  admired, 
than  many  poets  much  inferior  to  him  in  almost  everythiug  that  con- 
stitutes good  poetry. 

4.  "Often  have  we  crossed  the  Carron,"  &c. — P.  172. 
The  period  of  these  incursions  would  correspond  exactly  with  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  who,  as  Dio  informs  us,  carried  on  several  wars 
against  foreign  nations,  but  none  more  dangerous  than  that  against 
the  Caledonians,  who  broke  through  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  cut 
the  Romans  in  pieces,  and  who,  as  we  are  further  told,  committed 
great  ravages  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  a.d.  180,  till  the  arrival 
of  Severus  in  206  or  207. 

5.  "The  noble  virgin  Mona." — P.  173. 
"  Molna,  soft  in  temper  and  person.  We  find  the  British  names  in 
this  poem  derived  from  the  Gaelic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  ancient 
language  of  the  whole  island  was  one  and  the  same." — Macpherson. 
I  caunot  discover,  however,  that  Cluaidh,  any  more  than  Starne, 
Sicaran,  Lulan,  Tweed,  Tay,  Aber,  &.C.,  are  Gaelic.  Of  the  former 
Macpherson  gives  us  no  etymon :  the  latter,  metamorphosed  by  him  into 
Clutha  and  translated  bending,  is  not  a  Gaelic  word,  nor  compounded 
of  any  vocables  in  that  language  ;  and  I  fancy  he  would  have  been  as 
unsuccessful  in  discovering  the  real  etymon  of  it,  as  he  was  that  of 
the  Spey.  "  I  have  been  assured  that  James  Macpherson  tried, 
through  his  life,  though  without  success,  to  discover  the  etymon  of 
the  name  of  Spey,  the  outrageous  river  on  whose  banks  he  was  bom. 
Now  this  appropriate  appellation  is  merely  the  Cambro-British  espeye, 
which  denotes  the  overflowing  qualities  of  this  stream." — Chalmers' 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  But  even  allowing  they  were  Gaelic,  they 
might  be  equally  Cymraeg ;  and  supposing  they  were  exclusively 
Gaelic,  the  reasoning  would  be  quite  inconclusive  ;  because  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Ossian  has  either  translated  the  real  names,  or  given  Gaelic 
appellatives,  expressive  of  some  quality  of  the  object.  Thus,  Oivdna, 
fair  maid  ;  Olnamorul,  large-eyed  maid  ;  Gormal,  blue  mount,  &c., 
Scandinavian  names,  are  all  pure  Gaelic. 
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6.  "  Not  broader,  warrior,  than  thy  shield."— P.  179. 

The  verse  indicates  that  two  lines,  which  preceded  this,  have  been 
lost. 

7.  "  O  smi,  while  in  thy  strength  of  youth."— P.  181. 
Literally,  0  chief.  From  this  and  several  other  passages,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Ossian,  like  the  ancient  stoics,  considered  the  sun  as  really 
an  animated  being.  Nor  is  this  notion  at  all  so  absurd  as  many  may 
be  disposed  to  think.  Indeed  it  were  easy  to  show  that  several  opin- 
ions held  by  some  very  learned  men  of  the  present  day,  are  really 
more  so.  For  every  one  has  an  intuitive  conviction  that  every  change 
is  an  effect ;  and  as  they  saw  the  sun  move  and  dispense  light  and 
heat,  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  great  first  cause,  very 
naturally  concluded  that  he  was  animated.  In  Ossian,  we  may  ob- 
serve the  germs  of  that  adoration  of  this  great  luminary,  which  was, 
and  indeed  is,  so  prevalent ;  and  which,  in  a  few  centuries  of  igno- 
rance, would  probably  have  arrived  at  something  similar  to  that  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  previous  to  the  downfall  of  the  Druids. 

Of  this  address  to  the  sun  there  are  two  versions.  But  they  difier 
only  in  six  lines ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  have  been  caused 
by  an  endeavour  to  modernize  or  amend.  I  follow  that  which  contains 
the  archaisms,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  found  in  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland's  Report  on  Ossian,  and  another  in  Stewart's  Collection  of 
Gaelic  Poems. 

OINAMORUL. 

1.  "  When  charming  minstrels  leave  their  joy." — P.  182. 
The  word  here  translated  minstrels  is,  in  the  Gaelic, /^i.    The  _^/is 
appear  to  have  been  an  inferior  order  of  bards,  employed  only  as 
singers  and  messengers. 

2.  "My  course  to  Furfed's  distant  isle."— P.  182. 
From  everything  said  of  this  island,  it  is  evidently  to  be  inferred 
that  it  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic. 

3.  "  WJien  the  straying  seaman,  from  nightly  surge, 
Observes  on  high  the  fulgent  beams." — P.  184. 
The  poet  does  not  mean  to  say,  that  her  eyes  resembled  stars  in 
colour,  but  that  they  were  equally  brilliant,  and  apt  to  be  viewed  with 
feelings  similar  to  those  of  a  bewildered  mariner,  on  observing  two 
well-known  stars  during  a  stormy  night. 


4.  "Within  this  breast  is  a  secret  voice." — P.  186. 
This  and  the  three  following  lines  contain  a  good  account  of  the 
workings  of  what  is  called  conscience. 

GOLNANDONE. 

1.  "  That  yonder  flowest  dark  and  blind." — P.  187. 
Dark  refers  to  the  colour  of  the  stream,  and  blind  to  its  being 
closely  overshadowed  with  wood. 

2.  "  We  went  to  raise  aloft  a  stone. 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  heroes." — P.  188. 
Many  such  stones  are  still  to  be  seen,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, some  of  them  of  enormous  size.  To  some  it  might  appear  that 
such  an  expedient  was  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  the  effect  in- 
tended, as  the  Caledonians  were  then  ignorant  of  letters.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  For  such  an  object  would  attract  the  notice  of 
every  generation,  and  they  would  successively  ask  the  cause  of  its 
being  erected,  which  could  be  easily  remembered  and  transmitted  to 
very  distant  times. 

3.  "And  a  dark-blue  mail  of  tempered  steel." — P.  188. 

Mail,  in  Gaelic  murla,  a  word  which  occurs  only  here,  and  which 

I  never  heard.    It  is  probably  nothing  but  an  ancient  form  of  maila. 

4.  "Stone  from  yonder  channel."— P.  188. 

From  this  and  some  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Ossian  was 
in  sight  of  Colamin  when  he  sung,  or  composed  this  poem,  which  was 
probably  soon  after  the  events  recorded  in  it  happened.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Malavin,  (the  daughter,  we  may  presume,  of  Golnaudone,) 
nor  of  his  blindness  ;  the  style  is  more  lively,  and  the  catastrophe 
more  pleasing,  than  in  most  of  his  other  productions  ;  while  it  is  the 
ouly  piece  which  is  entirely  free  from  anything  melancholy  or  tragic. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  it  is  one  of  the  productions  of  his  early 
life.  These  may  have  been  numerous,  and  lost  on  account  of  their 
being  less  affecting.  For  the  Gaidils  generally  prefer  the  tender  and 
tragic  to  the  gay  and  comic. 

5.  "  On  the  hoary  foam  of  the  waves," 

*  *  *  *  *       P.  190. 

"  Here  an  episode  is  entirely  lost,  or,  at  least,  is  handed  down  so 
imperfectly,  that  it  does  not  deserve  a  place  in  the  poem." — Macpherson. 
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1.  "That  was  the  sweet  voice  of  my  love,"  &c. — P.  192. 
Of  the  introductory  part  of  this  poem,  there  are  two  versions  ;  the 
one  is  given  in  Ossiau's  works,  and  the  other  in  Smith's  and  in  Gillies' 
Collection.  The  style  of  the  former  is  more  harsh  and  obscure.  But 
this  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  the  more  pure.  The  variations,  indeed, 
are  not  numerous  or  material,  and  have  obviously  all  been  caused  by 
a  wretched  endeavour  to  amend,  and  render  more  intelligible  and 
agreeable  to  a  modern  ear.  Mr  Macpherson's  translation  was  evidently 
made  from  the  corrupted  v 


2.  "  The  King  of  Croma,  of  aged  mien." — P.  195. 
We  may  easily  conceive  that  Crodar  might  be  called  king  with 
perfect  propriety,  as  several  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  chiefs,  at  a 
period  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Ossian,  were,  in  most  respects,  in- 
dependent. 

3.  "How  happy,  chief,  the  gallant  youths." — P.  198. 
As  Ossian's  object,  in  relating  the  story  of  this  poem,  was,  to  con- 
sole Malavin  for  the  death  of  Oscar,  this  address  evidently  formed  a 
very  appropriate  conclusion. 

GALLON  AND  COLVALA. 
1.  "Great  Ramore  was  a  chief  by  Clyde." — P.  200. 
I  have  used  the  present  names  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Tweed,  because 
they  come  as  near  the  true  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  Cluaid  and  Timid 
as  need  be,  and  it  is  impossible  to  convey  it  very  exactly  to  an 
English  reader  by  any  combination  of  words.  These  are  the  Gaelic 
appellations  for  those  rivers  at  the  present  day.  Mr  Macpherson's 
Clutha  and  Teutha,  are  very  unfortunate,  because  the  English  sounds 
of  th  are  altogether  unknown  to  the  Gaelic,  and  the  words  are  neither 
English,  nor  Gaelic,  nor  Latin,  nor  Cymraeg. 

2.  "  Nor  is  the  grave  of  Duntalma  knovra." — P.  208. 

Literally,  Nor  Duntalma  nor  his  grave.     But  the  sense  and  several 

other  passages,*  clearly  indicate  that  the  rendering  in  the  text  gives 

the  true  meaning.     Similar  expressions  very  frequently  occur,  where 

*  See  "  Fingal,"  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
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we  have  now  a  singular  noun  with  one  in  the  genitive  plural ;  the  two 
readings  being  so  like  that  the  one  was  probably  mistaken  for 
another  more  modern  in  form,  but  devoid  of  sense  ;  but  the  sense 
requires  a  transposition  of  numbers  and  cases. 

FINGAL. 

DUAN  I. 

1.  "Cudulin  sat  by  the  wall  of  Tura."— r.  209. 

From  traditions,  topography,  and  the  notices  of  antiquaries,  it 

appears  that  Tura  and  the  plain  of  Lena,  the  principal  scene  both  of 

Fingal  and  of  Timora,  were  situated  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in  Ulster. 

2.  "Pursue  the  spotted  wild-goat  on  Cromla." — P.  213. 
The  epithet  spotted,  indicates  that  os  cannot  here  mean  either  an 
elk  or  a  red  deer,  unless  those  of  Ireland  then  difiTered  in  colour  from 
all  the  elks  and  red  deer  now  known. 

3.  "Hast  thou  seen  Swaran  on  the  sea?" — P.  21C. 

From  this  and  several  other  passages,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 

fleet  of  Swaran  had  been  descried  on  the  coast  some  time  previous 

to  his  landing,  and  that  scouts  had  been  set,  and  the  assistance  of 

Fingal  requested,  in  the  interval. 

4.  "  A  car,  a  mighty  car  of  war. 

Comes  over  the  plain  with  death."— P.  219. 

Had  the  small  volumes  of  Csesar  and  Tacitus,  and  one  or  two  more, 
like  the  works  of  many  other  ancient  writers,  been  lost,  what  a  satis^ 
factory  detection  would  such  a  statement  as  this  have  afforded  to  many  ! 
"  How  could  such  barbarians  construct  chariots  ?  how  could  they  be 
used  when  there  were  no  roads  ?  how  does  it  happen  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  make  no  mention  of  a  thing  so  very  improbable  ? 
The  Highlanders  have  had  none  for  many  centuries,  and  it  were  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  Caledonians  were  in  a  more  advanced  state  ;"  &c. 
&c. — In  a  word,  such  an  assertion  as  the  present  would  be  pronounced, 
an  insult  to  common  senile,  quite  ridicidous,  utterly  incredible,  and  what 
not.  Tacitus,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  Dio  Cassius,  is  so  explicit 
as  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  even  the  Caledonians  had  war  chariots, 
and  therefore  it  may  well  be  supposed  they  were  used  in  Ireland. 

The  only  thing  improbable  in  this  description  is,  that  which  mentions 
gems.     Now  those  sparkling  rock  crystals  called  cairngorms,  (which 
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miglit  be  denominated  pems  with  the  greatest  propriety,)  are  so  abun- 
dant throughout  the  British  isles  that  they  might  easily  have  found 
as  many  as  would  adorn  several  chariots.  Pearls  were  found  on 
several  parts  of  the  coast  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  Romans, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  But  these  could  not 
be  the  transparent  stones  of  Ossian. 

These  facts  should  teach  those  who  are  inclined  to  form  to  themselves 
a  fictitious  standard  of  possibility,  to  hesitate  before  they  pronounce 
incredible,  every  thing  in  Ossian  at  variance  with  their  own  preconceived 
notions. 

"  The  minuteness  of  this  description,"  justly  remarks  Dr.  Ross,  "can 
be  considered  as  no  objection  whatever,  as  the  whole  speech  may  have 
been  delivered  in  one  minute  and  a  half  of  time."  The  spy  might 
observe  everything  he  states  in  a  still  shorter  period. 

5.  "  Cliief  of  the  isle  of  gentle  rains." — P.  222. 
Captain  Macdonald  of  Breakish,  a  native  of  this  same  isle,  deposed 
in  1805,  being  then  in  his  78th  year  ;  "That  Fingal,  Ossian,  Oscar, 
and  the  Fingalians  in  general, were  at  all  times,  and  without  any  doubt 
reckoned  and  believed  to  be  of  Scottish  and  not  of  Irish  extraction: 
that  Cudulin  was  (originally)  a  Scottish  chief,  and  had  a  house  at 
Dunscaich  in  the  parish  of  Sleat,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky.  That  Dunscaich 
is  built  on  a  round  rock,  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  having 
no  access  to  it  but  by  a  drawbridge  :  That  without  the  entry  to  the 
castle,  there  is  a  long  stone  sunk  in  the  ground,  to  which  Cuduliu's 
dog  was  tied,  except  when  he  was  hunting  :  That  the  wall  of  the  Dun 
or  castle  is  yet  above  twenty  feet  high,  and  strongly  built,  and  that 
he  was  often  within  the  said  dun." 

6.  "  A  hundred  men  collected  heath,"  &c.- — P.  223. 
"  The  ancient  manner  of  preparing  feasts  after  hunting,  is  handed 
down  by  tradition.  A  pit  lined  with  smooth  stones  was  made  ;  and 
near  it  stood  a  heap  of  smooth  flat  stones  of  the  flint  kind.  The  stones, 
as  well  as  the  pit,  were  properly  heated  with  heath.  Then  they  laid 
some  venison  in  the  bottom,  and  a  stratum  of  the  stones  above  it ;  and 
thus  they  did  alternately  till  the  pit  was  full.  The  whole  was  covered 
over  with  heath  to  confine  the  steam." — Macpherson.  It  is  evident 
from  the  materials  prepared,  that  the  process  in  this  instance  must 
have  been  at  least  very  similar. 

7.  "  To  verdant  Ulbi's  streamy  land." — P.  225. 
By  Uiin,  {or  more  properly  ZJZaw,)  is  generally  understood  Ulster: 
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but  it  is  probable,  that  in  Ossian's  time  the  term  comprehended  all  the 
territories  peopled  by  the  Gaidils  from  Scotland. 

8.  "  They  had  often  contended  for  the  white  bull"— P.  226. 
This  animal  must  have  been  of  that  wild  breed  of  which  a  few  are 
still  preserved  in  some  noblemen's  parks  near  the  borders. 

9.  "  And  far,  on  Lena's  silent  plain. 
Arose  at  times  the  shrieks  of  death." — P.  228. 
"  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  ghost  was  heard 
shrieking  near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  happen  soon  after." — 
Macpherson.    Some  of  the  Gaidils  entertain  similar  notions  at  this  day. 


1 .  "  Like  wind  in  Lego's  reeds  or  heath." — P.  229. 

The  Lake  of  Lego  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Lotif/h  Erne,  in  the 

county  of  Fermanagh,  at  the  north-west  end  of  which  there  is,  at  this 

day,  a  village  called  Laura,  See  Timora,  Duan  II.,  at  the  beginning. 

The  scenery  round  this  lake  is  extremely  beautiful. 

2.  "  Said  Connal  of  great  sense." — P.  231. 
From  this  designation,  which  occurs  in  no  other  place  in  his  works, 
it  would  appear  that  Ossian,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Cudulin,  did 
not  approve  of  his  scepticism. 

3.  "Show  thyself  to  me  without  delay."— P.  231. 
This  is  evidently  said  merely  in  the  way  of  defiance  and  scorn. 

4.  "  Each  mighty  wind  in  his  enormous  hand." — P.  235. 
Ossian  evidently  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  ghosts  much 
exceeded  in  dimensions  living  men.     The  cause  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

5.  "  Cudulin  hewed  down  men  like  thistles." — P.  236. 
Had  this  poem  been  merely  an  ingenious  fiction,  and  the  author, 
as  some  have  represented,  solicitous  only  to  aggrandize  the  principal 
hero  of  it,  he  certainly  would  not  have  allowed  such  slaughter  to  be 
made  among  the  Scandinavians  before  engaging  Fingal.  In  that  case 
the  Irish  would  have  fought  but  one  battle,  in  which  they  would  be 
completely  defeated,  without  making  any  great  havoc  among  the 
enemy,  when  he  would  arrive  to  expel  the  ferocious  invaders,  and 
rescue  the  whole  country  from  bondage. 
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DUAN  III. 

1.  "  Aganecca  of  smoothest  speech." — P.  247. 

The  beauty  of  Aganecca  is  proverbial  to  this  day  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  stated  in  the  life  of  Ossian,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia,  that  she  was  probably  his  mother.  This  however 
is  incredible,  as  she  was  "the  damsel  of  secret  steps,"  till  within  a  few 
days  of  her  death.  Roscrana,  the  first  wife  of  Fingal,  was  certainly 
the  mother  of  Ossian — his  eldest  son,  as  all  tradition  uniformly  relates. 

Though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this  story  was  actually  told 
by  Carril  as  here  represented, — yet  several  circumstances  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  this  and  all  his  other  episodes,  which  are  always  simple, 
and  have  frequently  little  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  are 
authentic  accounts  of  real  occurrences,  judiciously  introduced  by  the 
bard  in  order  at  once  to  explain  and  to  diversify  his  narratives,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  an  account  of  these  deeds  of  the  olden 
time.  No  part  of  his  works  can  be  justly  regarded  as  fictitious,  except 
some  accounts  of  dreams,  ghosts,  and  soliloquies  ;  and  even  these  all 
strictly  accord  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  individuals, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  author's  age  and  country,  containing  nothing 
but  what  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  :  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  Ossian  did  not  "  send  down  the  deeds  of  years  gone  by 
in  faithful  verse." 

2.  "  Now  morn  rose  gray  on  Cromla's  heath ; 

From  waves  to  hills  moved  the  sons  of  ships,"  &c. — P.  251. 

Calmar  had  probably  been  wounded  by  a  small  advanced  party 

sent  to  reconnoitre  ;  for  both  the  character  of  Swaran,  and  this  express 

declaration  of  the  bard,  forbid  us  to  suppose,  as  is  asserted  by  Mac- 

pherson,  that  Swaran  intended  a  surprise. 

3.  "  Unknown  to  orator  or  bard." — P.  252. 
It  is  evident  from  this  line,  that  by  fer-focail  (lit.  word-man) 
Ossian  means  an  eloqtient  man,  or  orator,  the  common  signification  of 
the  word  among  the  modern  Gaidils,  and  not  a  hard,  as  it  has  been 
rendered  both  by  Macpherson  and  Macfarlane.  It  is  no  objection  to 
this,  that  Ullin  is  sometimes  called  fer-focail ;  for  he  may  have  been 
both. 

4.  "  As  hundred  winds  in  Morven's  oaks,"  &c. — P.  255. 
It  is  evident  that  Ossian  uses  hundred  indefinitely  for  many,  by 


wliifh  term  indeed  ceud  might  perhaps  be  more  properly  translated 
in  most  of  those  instances  where  it  occurs,  throughout  all  his  works. 

5.  "  The  weak  grew  bold  beneath  my  steel." — P.  257. 
Here  Macpherson  introduces  the  story  of  Fainasollis,  of  which 
there  are  two  complete  versions  :  but  the  phraseology  and  versifica- 
tion indicate  that  both  are  corrupt ;  and  I  doubt  whether  it  ever 
formed  a  part  of  the  original.  As  it  possibly  may,  however,  I  here 
give  a  translation  of  that  found  among  Mr.  Macpherson's  papers, 
which  I  consider  the  more  ancient.  This  is  the  one  Macpherson 
himself  follows,  only  that  he  has  omitted  some  lines.  The  other  is 
found  in  a  MS.  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  belonged  to  James  MacGregor  dean  of  Lismore,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  It  is  substantially 
the  same  story  as  the  other,  but  it  differs  in  several  particulars : — 

"  Sou  of  my  son,"  said  the  king, 

"  Oscar,  prince  of  noble  youths, 

I  saw  the  gleaming  of  thy  blade. 

Like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  mountains  iu  a  storm. 

The  enemy  fell  by  thy  hand  in  the  conflict. 

As  foliage  by  a  winter  blast. 

Adhere  to  the  fame  of  thine  ancestors, 

And  cease  not  to  be  as  they  were. 

When  lived  Trenmore  the  victorious. 

And  Tradal,  father  of  mighty  heroes. 

They  were  successful  in  every  fight. 

And  acquired  renown  in  every  conflict. 

Their  memory,  therefore,  shall  be  preserved  in  song. 

And  they  shall  be  extolled  by  future  bards. 

Oscar,  humble  the  strong  arm  of  battle  ; 

But  always  spare  the  vanquished. 

Be  like  a  winter  springtide  flood 

Against  the  powerful  foes  of  the  Fions, 

But  like  a  gentle  summer  breeze 

To  those  who  are  feeble  and  distressed. 

Such  always  was  Trenmore, 

And  such  did  Tradal  live  : 

Comal  followed  their  exemplary  ways. 

And  Fin  ever  supported  the  weak. 

In  their  cause  would  I  stretch  my  arm  ; 

With  greetings  would  I  go  forth  to  meet  them  ; 

And  they  would  find  shelter  and  friendship, 

Protected  by  my  flashing  blade — 

No  man  did  I  ever  insult. 

However  weak  in  strife. 

I  never  sought  a  foeman's  blood, 

If  he  chose  to  depart  in  peace  . 
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But  why  should  the  king  of  d 

Boast  of  his  prowess  of  old : 

That  which  remains  enerved  with  age, 

May  show  I  was  not  weak  in  youth — 

"  Like  thee,  Oscar,  I  was  young 

When  Fainasollis  hither  sailed. 

That  sunbeam,  clothed  with  love. 

The  maid  was  the  daughter  of  Craca's  king. 

I  was  returning  from  the  mount  of  Golben, 

Attended  by  a  very  few : 

A  white-sailed  bark  appeared. 

Like  driven  mist  upon  the  main. 

When  it  approached  the  shore, 

I  beheld  a  white-bosomed  fair. 

Her  hair  waved  loosely  on  the  wind, 

Her  ruddy  cheek  in  tears. 

'  Thou  maid  of  grace,'  I  softly  said. 

Why  heavest  thou  a  broken  sigh  ? 

Can  I,  though  still  a  youth. 

Relieve  the  fair  one  of  the  sea  ? 
Some  there  are  who  match  my  sword, 
But  this  heart  is  bold  and  dauntless.' 

'  To  thee  I  have  fled,  O  king  of  men. 
First  of  heroes  of  fairest  hue  ! 
To  thee  I  have  fled,  son  of  Comal, 
Whose  hand  assists  the  distressed  ! 
The  king  of  Craca  once  beheld  me. 
As  a  sunbeam,  at  the  head  of  his  race. 
Often  did  Galmal's  mountains  hear 
Mournful  sighs  for  Fainasollis. 
I  was  seen  by  the  chief  of  Sorcha, 
And  he  loved  the  maid  of  Craca ; 
His  sword,  like  a  destroying  meteor. 
Shines  always  on  the  warrior's  side ; 
But  dark  and  grim  is  his  brow. 
And  fierce  the  storms  of  his  dreadful  soul. 
I  launched  on  the  waves  to  shun  him  ; 
But  he,  alas,  me  eagerly  pursues.' 

'  Rest  then  behind  my  shield,' 
I  said, '  O  beauteous  brauch. 
And  if  my  strength  is  equal  to  my  courage. 
He  shall  be  expelled  from  Fainasollis. 
I  might  hide  thee  in  a  secret  cave  ; 
But  never  was  it  heard  that  Fingal  fled. 
Whenever  danger  threatens, 
I  meet  the  storm  of  pointed  spears.' 
'  Son  of  the  mountains,  I  greatly  fear 
The  strength  of  big  and  savage  Borbar  : 
He  leaves  bodies  behind  him  in  battle 
Like  a  wood  overturned  by  the  wind.' 
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I  saw  the  tears  upon  her  cheek, 
Pity  seized  me  at  once,  and  love. 

"  Now  like  a  mighty  wave  afar. 
Appeared  the  ships  of  Borbar, 
Bounding  swiftly  over  the  brine. 
Behind  the  snowy  sails, 
The  flood  rolled  white  on  either  side, 
While  the  toiling  sea  resounded — 
'  Come  thou,'  I  said, '  from  the  boisterous  ocean, 
Thou  who  ridest  on  the  waves ; 
Partake  of  the  cheer  of  my  hall. 
The  hall  that  was  built  for  strangers. 
Or  if  hard  combat  be  thy  choice. 
Let  us  engage  for  Fainasollis.' — 
She  stood  and  trembled  behind  me. 
He  saw  her,  bent  the  bow,  and  killed. 
'Unerring,'  I  said, '  is  thy  hand 
When  thy  foe  is  not  formidable  ; 
But  turn  on  me  thy  spear  and  sword. 
And  my  friends  will  match  the  rest. — 
We  strove,  nor  feeble  was  the  fight : 
The  warrior  fell  to  death  by  my  sword. 
We  laid  beneath  two  stones,  in  graves, 
The  one  who  loved  and  she  who  was  beloved. 
.  We  laid  the  mighty  warrior's  sword 
In  the  narrow  house,  beside  the  shore. 
For  Fainasollis  in  the  grave — 
Oft  sung  the  bards  a  mournful  air. 
Humble  do  I  walk  over  the  earn  : 
For  hateful  is  the  strife  of  blood. 
Which  hews  the  heroes  down. 

Such,  Oscar,  have  I  been  in  youth  ; 
And  follow  thou  my  ways  to  age  : 
Never  seek  the  battle. 
But  shun  it  not  when  it  comes." 

6.  "  Then  Goul  Mac-Morni  slowly  rose,"  &c. — P.  257. 
Goul  was  chief  of  a  very  powerful  tribe,  (probably  the  Damnii,*) 
and  had,  in  his  youth,  rebelled  against  Fiugal.  And  though  he  was 
overcome,  and  continued  ever  after  a  steady  adherent,  yet  we  may 
see  from  this  speech  that  he  by  no  means  lost  his  independence  of 
mind.  The  poem  concerning  his  contest  with  Fingal,  like  many  of 
Ossian's  compositions,  has  been  lost.  The  following  passage  of  Bar- 
bour's Bruce  seems  to  allude  to  the  subject. 

*  Tradition  relates  that  he  was  chief  of  this  tribe  ;  and  the  earn  of  Comal, 
who  fell  when  contending  with  them  in  battle,  is  on  the  borders  of  their 
ritories      '''  '        •  ^     ■    •>        ■'      t^        ••  ^,     ,■  ,       .  ^ 

M  the  : 
jnded. 
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"  He  said,  Methink  Marthoky's  son 
Rycht  as  Gol  Mac-Morn  was  wone 
To  haifif  fra  Fyngal  his  mengye  (troops) 
Rycht  sua  all  his  fra  us  has  he." 

His  great  stature  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  stanza  of  Dunbar's 
Drokhis  Part  of  the  Play. 

"  My  fader,  meikle  Gow  Mac-Morne, 
Out  of  his  moderis  wame  was  schorne  : 
For  littlenes  was  so  forlone 
Sican  a  kemp  to  heir." 

It  is  evident  from  the  third  duan  of  Timora,  that  the  character  of 
Goul  was  not  that  of  a  hero  of  more  strength  than  conduct  in  battle 
— like  Ajax  in  the  Iliad — as  is  said  by  Macpherson,  in  his  notes. 
This  author  likewise  considers  the  retiring  of  Fingal  before  the  next 
battle  as  all  an  artifice  of  the  poet,  that  his  return  might  be  the  more 
magnificent.  But  I  would  ask,  what  improbability  is  there  in  the 
supposition  that  Fingal  actually  did  so  withdraw?  The  early  authors 
of  every  nation  had  little  skill  in  such  artifices ;  and  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  the  speech  of  Goul,  and  the  account  of  its  conse- 
quences, had  more  foundation  in  truth  than  the  pages  of  the  High- 
lander. 

7.  "'Man  of  battles,'  said  the  chief."— P.  257. 
Though  the  word  mac  now  generally  means  son,  it  appears  from 
several  circumstances  that  in  Ossian  it  is  often  used  for  man.     Its 
diminutive  magan  means  mannihin. 

Duan  IV. 

"  I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid,"  .fee. — P.  260. 
There  is  another  version  of  this  story,  which  does  not  materially 
differ  from  that  given  in  the  text.  But  it  is  very  evidently  corrupt ; 
for  it  contains  some  statements  similar  to  those  of  the  tales*  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  word  Fianna  occurs  several  times  ; — the  combat 
of  Ogar  and  Dalo  is  a  combat  of  two  lions  ;  the  house  of  Brian  was 
thatched  with  the  down  of  fowls;  Ossian  broke  ffty  hard  shields  of 
Cormac's,  and  Cormac  broke  as  many  blue  blades  on  Ossian's  back; 
and  so  forth. 

*  These  were  excellent  in  their  way  ;  and  had  they  been  ably  translated 
in  proper  time,  they  might  have  surprised  the  literary  world  as  much  as 
Ossian  did.  But  they  abound  with  hyperboles  and  marvels,  to  which 
nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
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2.  "  The  great,  broad  shield  of  dusky  hue 

That  his  father  bore  in  all  his  wars,"  &c.— P.  263. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Comal,  the  father  of  Fingal,  isnot  mentioned 
by  Ossian  so  frequently  as  Tradal,  his  grandfather,  or  Treumore,  his 
great-grandfather.  The  causes  most  probably  were,  that  he  did  not 
perform  so  many  glorious  actions,  and  that  several  of  his  proceedings 
were  so  sanguinary  that  Ossian  did  not  approve  of  them. 

DUAN  V. 

1 .  "  Pursue  the  race  of  the  sea  through  Erin, 

That  their  fleet  may  not  bound  on  the  waves 

Of  the  Isles  of  Ships  and  Whales."— P.  277. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear,  that,  as  the  enemy  were  now  worsted, 

this  was  the  order  of  a  sanguinary  barbarian.     But  such  was  the 

character  of  the  Scandinavians  that,  if  most  of  them  were  allowed  to 

escape,  they  would  soon  return.     It  was  therefore  better  to  disable 

them  now  from  renewing  their  dreadful  depredations,  than  to  be 

afterwards  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  allowing  them  to  seize  upon 

Ireland,  or  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  a  much  greater  number  of  both 

nations  on  the  field  of  battle.   Fingal's  generosity  and  clemency  were 

free  from  imprudence. 

2.  "  Lay  the  brown-haired  hero  under  the  slab." — P.  279. 
By  the  slab,  Ossian  means  that  which  formed  the  lid  of  their  stone 
coffins,  and  not  one  laid  upon  the  tomb. 

3.  "  Laudarg  lies  silent  underneath,"  &c. — P.  281. 
According  to  Toland,  both  Laudarg  (or  Lamderg)  and  Allad  were 

Druids,*  and  Galchossa  a  Druidess.  Allad,  he  says,  was  the  father 
of  Orbsen,  the  great  hero  and  legislator  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and 
Laudarg  was  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  live  enchanted  between  Bun- 
cranach  and  Fathen  in  Donegal ;  in  which  county  is  a  mount  named 
after  Galchossa ;  and  a  grave  and  temple,  said  to  be  hers,  are  shown 
at  some  distance. 

These  facts  indicate  that  Donegal  was  the  scene  of  Fingal's  great 
battles  in  Ireland,  and  not  Antrim,  as  the  antiquary  Campbell  has 
endeavoured  to  show.     This  writer  think  she  has  identified  Tura 

*  The  British  Druids  do  not  appear  to  have  been  priests  exclusively,  but 
to  have  resembled  the  ministers  of  sacred  things  among  the  Romans.  Such 
indeed  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Druids  of  Gaul.  For  we  learn  from 
Cicero  (De  Div.  L.  i.  c.  41)  that  Divitiacus  the  Aeduan  was  an  Arch-tbuid. 
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v/ith  Carrickfergus.  But  tlie  latter  is  situated  on  the  sea,  while  it 
is  evident,  from  the  opening  and  the  conclusion  of  Fingal,  that  Tura 
stood  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  He  makes 
Ulin,  which  contained  several  tribes,  (2'm».  II.)  to  comprehend  only 
Antrim  and  a  part  of  Down  ;  and  Inisuna,  where  Sulvalda  tossed  her 
arms  in  the  gale  which  blew  from  Erin,  (Duan  IV.)  was  in  Derry  ; 
so  that  Camor  must  have  tarried  three  days  for  a  favourable  wind  to 
waft  him  across  the  Bairn,  to  the  courdry  in  which  he  already  was 
■ — Atta,  according  to  this  topography,  being  situated  on  Lough  Neagh, 
near  the  town  of  Antrim.  Thus  the  "  hundred  clans  "  of  the  Belgtc 
must  have  lived  on  air,  their  territories  being  so  small  that  they  had 
barely  room  to  lie  down  !  Great  Le(jo  of  sable  surge  {Fingal,  D.  IV. 
ad  init.)  he  declares  to  be  the  insignificant  stream  of  Legon ;  and  he 
corrupted  the  text  by  changing  Lego  into  Lano,  which  he  tells  us 
"  was  a  marshy  lake  in  Norway."  Ossian  never  speaks  of  the  stream, 
but  only  of  the  Lake  of  Lego,  which  Mr  Campbell  declares,  is  Belfast 
Lough  ;  though  it  is  hardly  credible  that  it  was  e-ver  frozen  since  the 
creation,  as  Ossian  represents  Lego  to  have  been — {Tim.  II.)  This 
writer  has  fallen  into  many  similar  mistakes,  which  we  need  not  stop 
to  particularize.  It  is  evident  that  he  never  read  (or  at  least  never 
understood)  Ossian  in  the  original ;  though  he  has  the  temerity  to 
censure  Macpherson  even  where  he  is  right. 

The  scenery  of  Donegal,  likewise,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
A  writer  in  the  Collec.  de  Reb.  Hibern.  has  the  following  passage : 
"  I  must  not  omit  (to  mention)  that  in  the  centre  of  this  county  (Do- 
negal) the  cloud-capt  mountain  of  Alt-Ossoin  presides,  and  around 
him  (it)  is  the  whole  scenery  of  Ossian  and  Fingal,  which  has  been  so 
beautifully  described  by  Mr  Macpherson,*  and  to  the  northward  of 
Lough  Derg  are  the  mountains,  lakes,  and  caverns  of  Finn  or  Fingal." 

5.  "  And  praised  by  the  bards  like  Roine." — P.  285. 

Roine  was  praised  by  this  song,  though  it  had  no  reference  to  him- 
self, because  none  but  those  who  distinguished  themselves  had  their 
elegies  sung. 

The  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  that,  instead  of  recounting  the 
exploits  and  virtues  of  the  deceased,  like  those  of  modern  times,  Os- 
sian's  elegies  generally  make  no  allusion  to  him.  His  was  sung,  not 
to  gratify  the  living,  but  to  give  rest  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  (see 
Professor  Richardson,  On  the  Origin  of  Superstition,  in  the  Appendix 

*  Query — How  could  Macpherson  describe  with  such  minuteness  and  ac- 
curacy scenery  which  he  never  saw,  and  of  which  he  could  know  nothing? 
There  were  then  no  Itineraries,  Tourisfs  Guides,  &c.  through  Donegal. 
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to  Dr  Graham's  Essay  on  Ossian,  page  424  et  seq.) — and  therefore  he 
showed  his  taste  and  judgment  by  giving  us  accounts  of  interesting 
events,  rather  than  monotonous  narratives  concerning  feasts  and  car- 
nage. 


1.  "  Call  Nert,and  Kerr,  and  Luat."—F.  299. 
Luat  is  merely  the  Gaelic  for  swift ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  was  the  Luat  of  Cudulin  mentioned  in  Duan  II. 

2.  "  Delightful  to  me,  O  king,  is  thy  presence : 

It  is  like  the  sun  in  the  wood  of  Cromla,"  &c. — P.  300. 
The  beauty  of  this  comparison  will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  a 
native  of  the  cloudy,  foggy  regions  of  the  west  of  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land. 

3.  "'Many  are  thy  words,'  said  ignoble  Conan." — P.  300. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  this  personage,  who  was  a'relation  of 
Goul,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of  the  works  of  Ossian 
extant:  for  he  is  so  famous  in  tradition,  that  a  snarling  cur  is  very 
frequently  designated  a  Conan.  It  is  very  probable  that  several  other 
specimens  of  his  garrulity  might  have  been  found  in  some  of  Ossian's 
lost  poem-,  winch  were,  to  all  appearance,  as  numerous  as  those  ex- 
tant. Couau  is  often  mentioned  in  poems  attributed  to  Ossian,  and 
in  the  compositions  of  the  modern  bards  ;  in  all  of  which  he  is  uni- 
formly represented  as  loquacious,  feeble,  and  malicious. 


Duan  I. 

1.  "I  have  seen  his  forward  spear  on  high." — P.  305. 
"  Morannal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearance  of  Fingal's 
spear.  If  a  man,  upon  his  first  landing  in  a  strange  country,  kept 
the  point  of  his  spear  forward,  it  denoted  in  those  days  that  he  came 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  enemv ; 
if  he  kept  the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship,  and  he 
was  immediately  invited  to  the  feast,  according  to  the  hospitality  of 
the  times." — Macpherson. 
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2.  "  Tell  him  I  liaye  raised  aloft 

The  tomb  of  Cadul  with  the  strains  of  bards."— P.  307. 
"  Cathul  the  sou  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar 
for  his  attachment  to  the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had  attended  Oscar 
to  the  war  of  Inis-thona,  where  they  contracted  a  great  friendship  for 
ojie  another.  Oscar,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Cathul,  had  sent 
a  formal  challenge  to  Cairbar,  which  he  prudently  declined,  but  con- 
ceived a  secret  hate  against  Oscar." — Macpherson. 

3.  "  Around  is  heard  the  clang  of  shields,"  &c. — P.  309. 

"  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person  already  in  his 

power,  it  was  usual  to  signify  that  his  death  was  intended,  by  the 

sound  of  a  shield  struck  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear ;  at  the  same 

time  that  a  bard  at  a  distance  raised  the  death-song." — Macpherson. 

4.  "  I  came  to  his  hospitable  abode,"  &c. — P.  310. 
From  Fingal's  sending  Ossian  to  congratulate  Cormac  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Swaran,  we  may  conclude  that  Timora  was  situated  at  a 
considerable  distance  to  the  south  of  Tura ;  for  otherwise  Fingal 
would  not  have  left  Ireland  without  going  himself  to  see  Cormac. 

5.  "  Carber,  intimidate  a  slave." — P.  310. 
The  word  traill  often  signifies  a  drudge;  and  though  the  Gaelic 
has  no  other  word  for  slave,  this  is  probably  its  primary  meaning. 
For  captives  employed  in  servile  occupations  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  slaves  known  among  the  Caledonians. 

G.  "  Place  the  horn  of  a  hart  at  my  side." — P.  314. 

In  reference  to  the  custom  of  putting  a  deer's  horn  along  with  a 
warrior  in  the  grave,  I  may  quote  the  following  part  of  a  letter  from 
Lord  Auchinleck  to  Dr  Blair,  dated  2d  October,  1764 : — 

"  When  a  hero  finds  death  approaching,  he  calls  to  prepare  his 
deer's  horn,  a  passage  which  I  did  not  understand  for  a  good  time 
after  Fingal  was  published, — but  came  to  get  it  fully  explained  acci- 
dentally. You  must  know  that  in  Badenoch,  near  the  church  of 
Alves,  (Alvie,)  on  the  highway  side,  are  a  number  of  tumuli.  No- 
body had  ever  taken  notice  of  these  as  artificial,  till  M'Phersou  of 
Benchar,  a  very  sensible  man,  under  an  apprehension  of  their  being 
artificial,  caused  to  cut  up  two  of  them,  and  found  human  bones  in 
them,  and  at  right  angles  with  them  a  red  deer's  horn  above  them. 
These  burials  plainly  have  been  before  Christianity,  for  the  corpse  lay 
in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  not  in  that  of  east  and  west." 
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7.  "  The  king  held  the  sword  of  Art."— P.  317. 
Art,  the  father  of  Cormac  II.,  was  the  son  of  Carber  aud  grandson 
of  Cormac  I.,  the  son  of  Conar.  All  these  were  successively  kings  of 
Ireland.  "  Upon  the  death  of  Conar  the  son  of  Treumor,  his  son 
Cormac  succeeded  on  the  Irish  throne.  Cormac  reigned  long.  His 
children  were  Cairbar,  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  Ros-crana  the  first 
wife  of  Fingal.  Cairbar,  long  before  the  death  of  his  father  Cormac, 
had  taken  to  wife  Bos-gala  the  daughter  of  Colgar,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  in  Connaught,  and  had  by  her  Artho,  afterwards  king 
of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Artho  arrived  at  man's  estate,  his  mother 
Bos-gala  died,  and  Cairbar  married  Beltanno  the  daughter  of  Conachar 
of  Ullin,  who  brought  him  a  son,  whom  he  called  Ferad-artho,  i.  e, 
a  man  in  the  place  of  Artho."— Ma.cpherson. 

8.  "  The  tuneful  minstrels  slow  bent  o'er 

The  airy  murmurs  of  their  harps,"  &c.— P.  319. 

"  That  prophetic  sound,  mentioned  in  other  poems,  which  the  harps 

of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned. 

It  is  here  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Cormac,  which  soon  after  followed." 

— Macpherson. 

9.  "  Who  but  Usnacli's  noble  sons, 

From  Eta's  hoary  flood  F'  &c.— -P.  319. 
"  Usnoth  the  chief  of  Etha,  a  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land, had  three  sons,  Nathos,  Althos,  aud  Ardan,  by  Slissama  the  sister 
of  Cuthullin.  The  three  brothers,  when  very  young,  were  sent  over 
to  Ireland  by  their  father,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  under  their  uncle, 
whose  military  fame  was  very  great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had  just 
arrived  in  Ulster  when  the  news  of  Cuthullin's  death  arrived.  Nathos, 
the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's 
army,  aud  made  head  against  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha.  Cairbar  hav- 
ing, at  last,  murdered  young  king  Cormac,  at  Temora,  the  army  of 
Nathos  shifted  sides,and  the  brothers  were  obliged  to  return  into  Ulster 
in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland.  The  sequel  of  their  mournful 
story  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  poem  of  Dar-thula." — Macpherson. 

10.  "'Let  Camor  come,'  replied  the  king,"  &c.— P.  323. 

Even  should  Camor  accept  offers  of  peace,  Fingal  would  be  induced 

to  continue  the  war,  from  a  desire,  not  only  to  restore  the  descendants 

of  Conar,  but  also  to  humble  the  Belgse,  who,  if  they  could  obtain  a 

firm  hold  of  the  supreme  power,  would  break  the  bands  of  friendship 
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between  the  two  countries,  render  the  Irish  and  Caledonians  enemies 
instead  of  allies,  and  oppress  the  northern  Irish.  Were  he,  likewise, 
the  first  to  speak  of  peace,  he  might  lose  his  high  military  reputation, 
which  not  only  gratified  his  love  of  renown,  but  contributed  to  his 
strength  and  security.  Camor's  attachment  to  his  brother,  his  ambi- 
tion, and  high  sense  of  honour,  would  lead  him  to  reject  any  offers  of 
peace,  except  such  as  could  not  be  granted. 


DUAN    II. 

1.  "  I  heard  not  gallant  FiUan's  shield,"  &c.— P.  326. 

"  Fillan,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Fingal  then  living.  He  and 
Bosmina,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lora,  were  the  only  children  of 
the  king  by  Clatho,  the  daughter  of  Cathulla  king  of  Inis-tore,  whom 
he  had  taken  to  wife  after  the  death  of  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of 
Cormac  MacConar  king  of  Ireland." — Macpherson. 

In  one  of  his  notes  to  the  following  duan,  Mr  Macpherson  tells  us, 
that  Clado  was  the  mother  of  Roine  likewise  ;  and  as  Fingal  himself 
expressly  says,  that  Roine  was  his  youngest  son  {Fin.  Duan  V.)  we 
may  conclude  that  the  latter  note  is  correct. 

2.  "  And  turned  forthwith  his  sounding  spear. "^ — P.  327. 
The  sounds  were  probably  caused  by  a  brass  ball  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  spear,  in  order,  says  Dio  Cassius,*  to  terrify  the 
enemy  ;  though  this  is  very  doubtful. 

3.  "  The  king  of  princes  has  two  sons 

Who  ought  to  shine  in  the  war,"  &c. — P.  327. 
"  Fergus,  the  second  sou  of  Fingal,  was  at  thattime  onan  expedition, 
which  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  lesser  poems.  He,  according  to 
some  traditions,  was  the  ancestor  of  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere  or  Arcath, 
commonly  called  Fergus  the  Second  in  the  Scotch  Histories.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Fergus  over  the  Scots  is  placed  by  the  most 
approved  annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifth  agef :  a 
full  century  after  the  death  of  Ossian.  The  genealogy  of  his  family 
is  recorded  thus  by  the  Highland  Senachies ;  Feargus  mac  Arcaith, 
mhic  Chonghail  mhic Fhearguis,  mhic  Fhionghail  nam  huath:  i.  e.  Fer- 
gus the  sou  of  Arcath,  the  son  of  Congal,  the  son  of  Fergus,  the  sou 
of  Fingal  the  xictorious." — Macpherson. 

*  Apud.  Xiph.  lib.  Ixiii.  t  The  isixth  age  ? 
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4.  "  So  came,  with  all  his  dreadful  bands, 
The  son  of  martial  Trenmore — 
Mighty  Conar,  arm  of  wounds — 
From  woody  Morven  of  valiant  men." — P.  33S. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  Ossian,  that  Conar  came  to  assist  the  Cale- 
donian Irish  against  the  Belgw,  and  was  afterwards  freely  chosen 
king.     Campbell's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
throne,  and  all  the  inferences  he  draws  from  it,  are  therefore  unworthy 
of  any  serious  refutation.     They  are  unsupported  by  anything  which 
merits  the  name  of  historical  evidence,  and  directly  contradicted  by 
Ossian. 

5.  "  Alnecma  worsted  left  the  field." — P.  335. 
Camor  justly  considered  the  reciting  of  this  story  of  his  unfortunate 
progenitor,  as  an  indirect  request  to  sue  for  peace :  and  he  accord- 
ingly gave  the  bard  a  reprimand  which  would  likely  prevent  him 
from  taking  such  liberties  in  future. 


DUAN    III. 

1.  "He  draws  tlu:  h„ni  h/ade  ofLon."—V.  341. 

Near  a  hundred  year^  since,  the  soldiers  under  General  Wade,  when 
constructing  the  military  road,  near  Dunmacsnichan  or  Berigonium, 
in  Argyleshire,  found  in  a  tumulus  a  sword-blade,  which  measures 
three  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  breadth.  It  was  a 
single-handed  sword,  of  "««»j:»«rc<^  stee/;"  and  it  is  calculated  that, 
when  complete,  it  must  have  weighed  six  or  seven  pounds.  It  was 
presented  to  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of  Lochnell,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained till  it  was  very  lately  sold  by  auction.  It  is  evident  that 
it  could  have  been  wielded  with  effect  only  by  a  man  of  great  strength, 
and  that  it  must  have  lain  in  the  earth  for  so  long  a  period  that  we 
may  conclude  it  was  of  a  similar  size  and  make  with  the  sicord  ofLon 
— one  of  those  eiiormes  gladii  of  the  old  Caledonians,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus.  Tlie  relic  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Stevenson,  Milne 
Square,  Edinburgh. 

2.  "  The  sword  he  brought  from  Strumon  far. 
When  Morni's  strength  had  failed." — P.  342. 

"  During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tromathon,  mentioned  in  the  poem 
of  Oithona,  Morni  his  father  died.  Morni  ordered  the  sword  of  Stru- 
mon, (which  had  been  preserved  in  the  family  as  a  relique  from  the 
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days  of  Colgach,  the  most  renowned  of  his  ancestors,)  to  be  laid  by 
his  side,  in  the  tomb,  at  the  same  time  leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  son, 
not  to  take  it  from  thence  till  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
Not  long  after,  two  of  his  brothers  being  slain  in  battle,  by  Colda- 
ronnan,  chief  of  Clutha,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take  the 
sword." — Macpherson. 

3.  "  The  beauteous  isle  of  hundred  valleys  green." — P.  352. 
That  the  epithets  here  applied  to  Ireland,  are  correct,  no  one  will 
deny :  but  yet  we  might  suppose  that  the  whole  was  merely  a  poeti- 
cal flourish,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  story.  Such  however  is 
not  the  case.  For  Ossian  takes  this  method  of  praising  his  country- 
men for  never  claiming  for  themselves  any  part  of  a  country  in  so 
many  respects  superior  to  their  own  rugged  land,  though  they  had  so 
often  assisted  its  inhabitants,  no  doubt  without  any  pecuniary  con- 
siderations. Ossian's  elliptical  and  somewhat  dramatic  style,  renders 
him  sometimes  obscure,  but  he  is  seldom  lavish  of  words. 

4.  "Through  them  was  victory  obtained." — P.  354. 
The  superiority  of  Fingal's  character  over  that  which  Ossian  him- 
self admired,  is  a  very  strong  indication  that  his  portrait  of  that  hero 
is  drawn  from  the  life.  It  was  certainly  just  to  allow  the  warrior, 
as  well  as  the  chief,  his  share  of  praise  for  the  victory.  This  Ossian 
has  seldom  done.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  Fingal.  Nor  do  we  ever 
find  the  latter  acting  as  Ossian  does  in  Gallon  and  Coltala — where 
he  gives  unequivocal  proof  that  he  was  of  the  genus  irritahile  vatum. 
Now  had  Ossian  not  actually  heard  Fingal  so  speak,  he  would  have 
made  him  pay  as  little  regard  to  the  "peo/iZe"  as  he  himself  does. 
Ossian  seems  to  be  quite  right  in  saying  that  his  father  stood  alone. 

DUAN  IV. 

1.  "  Three  hundred  youths  from  waves."  &c.^ — P.  357. 
These  were  probably  all  of  Fingal's  own  tribe,  the  Albani,  as  well 
as  those  sent  with  Ossian  in  Gallon  and  Goltala,  and  also  the  thou- 
sand warriors  whom  Fingal  called  out  to  oppose  Garon.  It  is  most 
probable  that,  under  the  Caledonian  and  early  Pictish  kings,  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  were,  in  many  respects,  independent  princes,  who  fol- 
lowed the  king  only  on  particular  occasions,  and  generally  considered 
themselves  bound  to  obey  his  orders  only  during  a  military  enterprise. 
He  was  little  more  than  the  Commander-in-chief,  unless  his  autho- 
rity was  increased  by  uncommon  abilities,  and  s 
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2.  "  He  gave  the  faultless-bosomed  fair,"  &c. — P.  359. 
"  In  succeeding  times  tlie  beauty  of  Roscrana  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
and  the  highest  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  a  woman  vi-as,  to 
compare  her  person  with  the  daughter  of  Cormac." — Macpherson. 

3.  "  He  told  the  shield  was  raised 
In  royal  Selma."— P.  360. 
"  The  ceremony  which  was  used  by  Fingal,  when  he  prepared  for 
an  expedition,  is  related  thus  in  tradition: — A  bard,  at  midnight,  went 
to  the  hall  where  the  tribes  feasted  upon  solemn  occasions,  raised  the 
war  song,  and  thrice  called  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  ancestors  to 
come  on  their  clouds  to  behold  the  actions  of  their  children.  He  then 
fixed  the  shield  of  Trenmor  on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma,  striking 
it,  at  times,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  spear,  and  singing  the  war-song 
between.  Thus  he  did  for  three  successive  nights,  and  in  the  mean- 
time messengers  were  despatched  to  call  together  the  tribes,  or,  to 
use  an  ancient  expression,  to  call  them  from  all  their  streams.  This 
phrase  alludes  to  the  situation  of  the  residences  of  the  clans,  which 
were  generally  fixed  in  valleys,  where  the  torrents  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  were  collected  into  one  body,  and  became  large  streams, 
or  rivers.  The  lifting  of  the  shield,  was  the  phrase  for  beginning  a 
war." — Macpherson. 

4.  "  The  maid  of  towery  Inisuna''s  king." — P.  360. 
From  all  that  Ossian  says  of  Inisiina,  {the  green  isle  or  region,)  it 
is  to  be  concluded  that  it  was  in  South  Wales,  where  we  find  the 
Dcmetce,  a  tribe  which,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  was  never  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  as  they  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy.  Here  likewise 
occur  Gaelic  names,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  they  were  Belgse. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was  of  this  tribe  Conmor  was  king. 
They  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Belgre  properly  so  called ;  and 
hence  their  name. 

5.  "  The  doleful  notes  of  mourning  fill  the  vale,"  &c. — P.  365. 
"  The  ghost  of  Cairbar  foretells  the  death  of  Cathmor  by  enumerat- 
ing those  signals  which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  times,  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  a  person  renowned.  It  was  thought  that  the  ghosts 
of  deceased  bards  sung,  for  three  nights  preceding  the  death,  (near 
the  place  where  his  tomb  was  to  be  raised,)  round  an  unsubstantial 
figure  which  represented  the  body  of  the  person  who  was  to  die." — 
Macpherson. 
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6.  "  Spirit  of  departed  Conmor,"  &c. —  P.  3G8. 
"  Conmor,  the  father  of  Sulvalda,  was  killed  in  that  war  from  which 
Camor  delivered  luishuna.  Lormar  his  son  succeeded  Conmor.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  when  a  person  was  reduced  to  a  pitch 
of  misery,  which  could  admit  of  no  alleviation,  that  the  ghost  of  his 
ancestors  called  his  soul  away.  This  supernatural  kind  of  death  was 
called  the  mice  of  the  dead;  and  is  believed  by  the  superstitious  vul- 
gar to  this  day." — Macpherson. 

DuAN  V. 

1.  "He  struck  that  warning  boss. 
Which  bids  the  host  obey, 

When  he  before  them  sends  his  chiefs,"  &c. — P.  37 1 . 
From  this  and  some  other  passages,  we  learn  that  the  bosses  of 
Fingal's  shield  gave  different  sounds,  each  of  which  conveyed  a  par- 
ticular order.     The  same  was  the  case  with  the  bosses  on  Camor's. — 
See  the  description  of  it  in  Duan  VII. 

2.  "  The  king  immediately  retired 
To  moory  CormuVs  rock." — P.  372. 
This  mountain  was  higher  than  Mora,  and  lay  farther  back.     Op- 
posite Mora  was  the  mount  on  which  Camor  stood ;  and  between  the 
two  ran  the  Lubar,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  three  principal  battles 
were  fought. 

3.  "  Why,  0  son  of  mild  CidaUin."—V.  374. 

Culallin  was  the  mother  of  Culmin.  His  father's  name  was  Clon- 
mar.  The  former  "  was  so  remarkable  for  her  beauty  that  she  is  in- 
troduced frequently  in  the  similes  and  allusions  of  ancient  poetry."- — 
Macpherson. 

If  we  could  trust  that  Ossian  gave  the  real  names  of  the  Belgaji 
whom  he  mentions,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  spoken  Gaelic ;  for 
these  are  all  significant  in  that  language  only.  Had  they  spoken  any 
other,  we  might  expect  that  at  least  a  few  of  them  would  not  be  Gaelic 
— as  is  the  case  with  some  of  his  Scandinavian  names. 

4.  "  His  dogs  are  howling  in  their  place ; 

His  idle  shield  is  full  of  blood."— P.  375. 

It  is  evident  from  this  and  some  other  passages,  that  in  Ossian's 

days,  dogs  were  thought  to  know  of  their  master's  death  as  soon  as 

it  happened,  and  that,  when  a  warrior  fell,  the  shield  he  left  at  home 
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immediately  became  bloody.     Such  notions  are  not  altogether  extinct 
among  the  Gaidils  of  the  present  day. 

5.  « In  Clona's  little,  shady  glen."— P.  376. 
"  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono,  sou  of  Lethmal  of  Lora,  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Dermid  the  son  of  Duthuo.  His  history  is  thus 
related  in  an  old  poem.  In  the  days  of  Conar  the  sou  of  Trenmor 
the  first  king  of  Ireland,  Clono  passed  over  into  that  kingdom  from 
Caledonia  to  aid  Conar  against  the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  soon  drew  the  attention  of  Sulmfn,  the 
young  wife  of  an  Irish  chief  She  disclosed  her  passion,  which  was 
not  properly  returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lady  sickened  through 
disappointment,  and  her  love  for  Clouo  came  to  the  ears  of  her  hus- 
band. Fired  with  jealousy,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono,  to  avoid  his 
rage,  departed  from  Temora,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland,  and 
being  benighted  in  the  valley  mentioned,  here  he  laid  him  down  to 
sleep.  '  Th'fi  Litlniin/  disceiided  in  the  dreams  of  Clono,  and  told 
him  that  dun  h  r  ii-',-.<  h,  <ir.'  As  Clono  prepared  to  depart,  the  husband 
of  Sulmin  caiiio  uji,  \vith  his  numerous  attendants.  Clono  defended 
liimself ;  but  after  a  gallant  resistance,  he  was  overpowered  and  slain. 
He  was  buried  in  the  place  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  valley  was 
called  after  his  name." — Macpherson. 


1.  "  With  Timora's  spear  in  my  hand." — P.  383. 

This  was  the  spear  which  Oscar  received  from  Cormac,  and  of  which 
so  much  is  said  in  the  first  Duan. 

2.  "  Awhile  we  silent  strode  along 

On  either  side  of  the  raging  stream." — P.  385. 

We  must  suppose  that  Ossian  was  not  yet  aware  of  the  fate  of 

Fillan  ;  otherwise  he  would  have  attacked  Camor  at  once  :  for  he  was 

inferior  to  none  in  courage,  and  to  Fingal  alone  in  skill  and  strength. 

3.  "  Camor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog,"  &c. — P.  391. 
Had  a  well-known  story  similar  to  that  here  related,  appeared  be- 
fore Ossian  was  published,  what  a  detection  this  part  of  Ossian  would 
have  afforded  to  the  oppugners  of  his  authenticity  !  They  would  have 
unhesitatingly  pronounced  it  quite  impossible  that  circumstances  so 
similar  could  have  occurred  at  such  an  interval,  the  one  in  Ireland, 

X  2 
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the  other  in  Italy !     Fortunately  for  Ossian,  however,  the  translation 
of  his  works  appeared  some  years  before  Napoleon  was  born. 


-  Calm 


From  Lara,  who  aided  Ulin." — P.  392. 
Hence  we  learn,  that,  of  all  the  Belgse,  Calmar  alone  aided  the 
Hiberno-Scots  against  the  Scandinavians,  the  rest  being  probably  in- 
duced to  remain  neutral  by  Borbar,  who  wished  the  tribes  of  the 
north  to  be  weakened,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  obtain  the  su- 
preme rule  over  the  island.  Some  person  may  have  brouglit  him  a 
weapon,  pretending  it  was  the  one  with  which  Calmar  was  killed. 

DuAN  VII. 

1.  "  In  the  side  of  a  gale,  to  some  warrior's  tomb,"  &c. — P.  395. 

"  It  was  the  business  of  the  spirit  of  the  nearest  relation  to  the 
deceased,  to  take  the  mist  of  Lego  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We 
find  here  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  first  king  of  Ireland,  per- 
forming this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  the  family  of 
Conar  that  that  hero  was  killed." — Macpherson. 

2.  "  From  the  dusky,  meandrian  glen. 
Spread  far  the  voice  of  death." — P.  397. 
"  Each  person  was  supposed  to  have  an  attendant  spirit,  who  as- 
sumed his  form  and  voice  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  and  ap- 
peared to  some  in  the  attitude  in  which  the  person  was  to  die."  This 
passage  is  from  Macpherson,  who  has  in  the  text  a  period  of  which 
the  Gaelic  has  probably  been  lost,  through  his  own  inattention  ;  "  The 
harps  of  the  hards,  -untouched,  sound  mournful  over  the  hilh:"  On  this 
he  remarks,  "  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  on  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  a  person  worthy  and  renowned,  the  harps  of  those 
bards  who  were  retained  by  his  family,  emitted  melancholy  sounds. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  light  touch  of  ghosts,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  a  foreknowledge  of  events.  The  same  opinion  prevailed  long 
in  the  north,  and  the  particular  sound  was  called,  '  the  teaming  voice 
of  the  dead.' " 

3.  "  Wars  arose  in  the  dreams  of  the  host,"  &c.— P.  397. 
From  this  and  some  other  passages,  we  learn  that  Ossian  was  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  whatever  affects  the  senses  in  any  considerable 
degree  during  sleep,  has  a  corresponding  influence  on  dreams.  Here, 
when  the  sounds  of  the  shield  reach  the  ears  of  the  sleeping  army, 
they  immediately  dream  of  battles. 
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4.  "  0  Linnon,  mount  of  streams." — P.  404. 

Lumon  is  probably  one  of  the  mountains  of  Carmarthen  or  Glamor- 
gan ;  and  being  a  conspicuous  object,  Inisuna  is  sometimes  called  the 
Land  of  Linnon,  or  simply  Lumon.  Cluhci's  hillowy  hay,  is  either 
Carmarthen  or  Swansea  Bay. 

The  account  of  the  colony  planted  by  Lan-on  in  Ireland,  as  given 
in  this  episode,  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  so  simple  and  natural, — so 
probable  in  itself,  and  so  consistent  with  the  few  authentic  notices  of 
those  times  which  are  extant, — that  we  may  consider  it  something 
more  than  an  ingenious  fable.  What  object,  indeed,  could  any  poet 
have,  in  forming  a  plain  story  which  added  neither  to  the  reputation 
nor  to  the  possessions  of  him,  or  of  any  one  connected  with  him,  and 
illustrated  no  moral  truth  I  Nor  could  any  one  then  take  delight 
in  coining  such  prosaic  common-place  stories  as  the  present,  which 
owes  it  attractions  to  its  simplicity,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
told. 

DuAN  VIII. 

1.  "  There  stays  the  brown-haired  youth. 
The  blue-eyed  son  of  Carber." — P.  410. 
By  the  brown-haired  youth  is  meant  young  Art,  the  son  of  Carber 
by  a  second  wife,  who  bore  the  same  name  with  his  brother.  Mac- 
pherson  calls  him  Ferad-drtho*  He  says  that,  according  to  tradition, 
he  was  at  this  time  very  young,  that  he  formerly  lived  with  Cormac 
at  Timora,  and  that  upon  his  death,  Condan,  the  bard,  conveyed  him 
secretly  to  the  cave  of  Cluna,  where  both  lived  during  the  usurpation 
of  the  family  of  Atta. 

2.  "  Mac-Morni,  lift  before  him  thy  shield  ; 

Dermid,  stretch  the  dark  spear  of  Timora." — P.  411. 
The  conduct  of  Fingal  in  employing  Goul  and  Dermid  in  such  a 
manner,  is  worthy  of  admiration.  Both  these  chiefs  were  wounded, 
and  their  characters  were  such  that  they  would  be  deeply  grieved  at 
being  left  mere  spectators  of  the  battle,  while  they  could  be  of  little 
service,  and  would  put  themselves  in  imminent  jeopardy  of  their  lives, 
if  they  took  any  part  in  it. 

3.  "  He  leaped  o'er  Lubar  on  his  spear." — P.  414. 
It  is  probably  from  such  expressions  as  the  present,  that  the  stories 

*  If  his  own  etymon  be  correct,  he  should  have  written  it  Ferait-airt. 
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about  Fingal's  gigantic  stature  arose.  It  appears  these  are  not  all 
of  very  recent  origin  ;  for  Hector  Boethius  (or  Boece)  who  wrote  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  speaks  of  him  as  follows  :  "  Some 
conjecture  that  in  those  times,  (about  a.d.  450,)  lived  Finnan  the  son 
of  Coel,  commonly  called  Fyn-MacCoul,  a  Scotsman  of  prodigious 
stature, — for  they  affirm  that  he  was  seven  cubits  in  height, — cele- 
brated for  his  skill  in  hunting,  and  formidable  to  all  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  size." — Lib.  vii.  ad  fin  em. 

Bishop  Lesley,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  says,  "  Many 
are  of  opinion  that  one  Finan  the  son  of  Coel, — in  our  language  called 
Fin  MacCoul, — a  man  of  huge  size,  and  sprung,  as  it  were,  of  the 
race  of  the  ancient  giants — then  lived  amongst  us." — {Circ.  a.d.  450.) 

4.  "  Amidst  the  foamy  paths  of  whales." — P.  415. 

I  have  myself  seen  a  large  whale  between  the  entrance  of  the  Bris- 
tol Channel  and  the  Irish  coast,  in  November  1837;  and  though  few 
of  these  animals  are  now  seen  in  those  parts,  numbers  of  them  may 
have  frequented  the  Welsh  coast  in  ancient  times  ;  for  it  is  well-knovm 
that  they  formerly  abounded  where  now  one  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 

5.  "  Maronnan  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fiiigal." — P.  415. 

We  find  a  Maronnan  mentioned  in  the  first  duan  as  killed  by  Oscar. 
But  there  may  have  been  two  of  the  same  name,  of  which  the  one 
here  mentioned  appears  to  have  been  the  more  celebrated ;  or,  as  is 
very  probable,  the  reciters  may,  in  the  former  instance,  have  mis- 
taken a  name  of  a  similar  sound  for  Maronnan. 

6.  "  They  fight  in  yon  defile. 

In  that  column  of  slow-moving  mist." — P.  416. 
"  Nothing  new,  nothing  adequate  to  our  ideas  of  the  kings,  can  be 
said.  A  column  of  mist  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  and  the  combat  is 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader." — Macpherson.  Could  it  not 
be  left  to  his  imagination  without  thus  concealing  the  heroes  ?  Or 
can  it  be  said  to  be  left  to  his  imagination  at  all,  when  we  have  a 
new  simile,  to  give  us  a  notion  of  it  !  The  bard  was  not  obliged  to 
give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  combat  here,  any  more  than  in  other 
cases,  though  there  had  been  no  mist ;  and  therefore  we  may  sup- 
pose— what  certainly  is  not  in  the  least  improbable — that  they  did 
actually  fight  in  mist.  Macpherson  appears  to  have  squared  Ossian's 
genius  with  his  own,  when  he  thought  that  "his  numerous  descriptions 
of  single  combats  had  already  exhausted  the  subject." 
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7.  "  From  that  same  place,  O  hero, 

Have  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers,"  &c.^ — P.  417. 

"  His  hospitality  was  not  passed  unnoticed  by  the  bards :  for  with 
them  it  became  a  proverb  when  they  described  the  hospitable  dispo- 
sition of  any  hero,  that  he  was  like  Cathmor  of  Atha  the  friend  of 
stran^iers.  It  will  seem  strange  that  in  all  the  Irish  poems  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  Cathmor."— Macpherson. 

"  Everybody  who  has  listened  to  old  Gaelic  songs,  has  often  heard 
the  hospitable  compared  to  CaUnor,  ceann-uidhe  nan  daie,"  (Camor, 
entertainer  of  strangers;)  "  and,  Ri'  Athai  nafeile"  (the  generous 
king  of  Atta.)— Dr  Smith's  Diss.  p.  94. 

8.  "  Great  Camor,  generous  friend  of  strangers  !" — P.  418. 
The  poems  of  Ossian  have  been  censured  as  being  defective  in 
variety  and  discrimination  of  character.  But  they  contain  as  great 
a  variety  as  was  to  be  found  in  those  states  of  society  with  which 
their  author  was  acquainted  ;  and  though  many  of  them  have  some 
features  in  common,  yet  this  is  actually  the  case  with  most  men,  in 
every  community  ;  and  some  well-defined  shades  distinguish  every 
individual  he  introduces.  How  great  is  the  difference  between  Fin- 
gal  and  Starne ;  Camor  and  Conan  \  What  a  graphic  picture  of  a 
Norman  rover  have  we  in  that  of  the  brave,  ferocious,  and  reckless 
Swaran,  disdaining  fraud,  but  regardless  of  right,  and  prodigal  of 
blood  ! — of  a  chief  almost  destitute  of  anything  like  feeling,*  and  de- 
sirous only  of  power  and  celebrity,  in  that  of  the  presumptuous, 
treacherous,  and  bloody  Folda  ? — of  a  valiant,  high-spirited  warrior, 
supremely  swayed  by  a  sense  of  honour,  and  desponding  in  adver- 
sity, in  Cudulin  ? — of  a  young,  magnanimous  hero,  whom  no  danger 
alarms,  and  no  reverse  disheartens,  in  Oscar  ? — of  a  sensible,  prudent 
veteran,  equally  remote  from  temerity  and  timidity,  in  Connal  ? — and 
of  the  reverse  in  his  opponent,  the  hapless  Calmar  ?  Ossian's  lan- 
guage is  generally  concise,  and  often  abrupt ;  and  therefore  unless 
the  reader — unlike  many  readers  of  poetry — be  always  on  the  alert, 
and  remember  everything  he  has  read,  he  will  frequently  not  take  up 
the  full  sense  of  the  bard,  and  will  sometimes  quite  mistake  his  mean- 
ing ;  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  know  all  that  Ossian  says  on  the 
subject.     Thus  a  careless  reader  would  fancy  that  the  characters  of 

*  None  of  Ossian's  characters  are  utterly  destitute  of  any  regard  for  every 
human  being  except  themselves.  Starue  has  some  affection  for  his  son  ; 
Carber,  for  his  brother ;  and  Folda,  for  his  daughter.  In  this  he  is  true  to 
nature;  for  such  characters  nowhere  exist,  if  we  except  dninkards  and 
misers — two  classes  of  which  Ossian  most  probably  never  knew  one. 
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Oscar  and  Fingal,  respectively,  diiFered  little  or  nothing  from  those 
of  Fillan  and  Camor.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Oscar 
and  Fillan  are  both  valiant,  dauntless,  and  equally  desirous  of  fame. 
But' Fillan  is  much  more  impetuous,  and  possessed  of  less  gentleness, 
equanimity,  and  fortitude.  At  first  sight  Camor  appears  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  Fingal.  But  on  close  consideration,  we  find  that 
Fingal  is  truly  "peerless.''^  If  he  was  not  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  hospitality,  like  Camor,  it  was  because  he  was  so  celebrated 
for  other  virtues.  "  None  ever  departed  sad  from "  him,  on  any 
account.  If  he  did  not  retire  to  shun  his  praise,  it  was  because  he 
could  at  once  silence  all  adulations  or  unpleasant  commendations. 
Camor's  retiring  indeed  did  not  proceed  from  a  dislike  of  what  he 
would  consider  praise — for  of  that  it  is  evident  he  was  very  ambi- 
tious— but  from  reckoning  such  praises  contemptible  at  the  best,  and 
therefore  dishonourable  :  and  it  proceeded  from  irritability  rather 
than  true  humility — a  virtue  of  which  all  Ossian's  characters  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  destitute.  Though  it  was  right  in  Camor  to  have 
an  affection  for  his  brother,  it  was  wrong  to  defend  an  unjust  cause. 
But  Camor  did  so,  with  alacrity  ;  and  he  thought  so  much  of  his  new 
dignity  that  we  may  conclude  ambition  and  pride,  as  much  as  a  desire 
to  avenge  Carber's  fall,  induced  him  thus  to  act ;  though  possibly  he 
did  not  think  so  himself.  His  being  induced  by  the  cruel  Folda  to 
attempt  a  nocturnal  surprise,  likewise  lowers  him  in'our  estimation. 
Fingal  would  have  scorned  any  such  proceeding. 

9.  "  My  fathers,  therefore,  will  meet  me  far,"  &c. — P.  410. 

The  Caledonians,  like  the  old  Romans,  the  Goths,  and  most  warlike 
nations,  considered  valour  the  virtue  of  virtues— that  which  indeed 
almost  atoned  for  everything.  Cowards  appear  to  have  been  all 
doomed  to  everlasting  woe  ;  but  even  the  brave,  if  they  were  in  other 
respects  vicious,  were  merely  to  escape  positive  sufiering  ;  while  the 
virtuous  were  to  enjoy  some  real  happiness.  This  was  to  arise  from 
sitting  and  listening  to  songs,  recounting  their  own  good  deeds  and 
those  of  their  countrymen  ;  though  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it  never 
occurred  to  them  that  they  would  tire  of  this  state  of  inaction,  and 
of  hearing  the  same  stories  repeated  millions  of  times. 

Ossian  appears  to  have  imagined  every  nation  had  a  heaven  of 
their  own,  though  they  might  visit  each  other  occasionally.  Tlie 
Northmen  were  to  live  in  the  Hall  of  Lodin,  and  the  Caledonians 
who  fell  in  Irelaud  crossed  the  sea  to  dwell  in  the  cloud  that  hovered 
round  their  native  hills ;  and  even  Mac-Roine,  whose  ancestors  had 
long  lived  in  Scotland,  departed  to  his  own  sires. 
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1.  "  0  king  of  echoing  Selma." — P.  425. 
From  this  and  several  other  passages,  it  is  evident  that  Fiugal  was 
succeeded  by  Ossian,  his  eldest  son.  But  as  he  appears  to  have  be- 
come blind  soon  after  Fingal's  death,  it  is  probable  that  his  title  was^ 
thenceforward  almost  nominal,  and  that  his  only  surviving  brother 
Fergus  possessed  the  real  power.  This  latter,  or  some  of  his  de- 
scendants, must  have  been  expelled,  and  the  supreme  power  obtained 
by  some  chief  of  a  different  tribe,  of  whom  probably  descended  the 
kings  of  the  Picts,  by  which  name  the  Caledonians  now  began  to  be 
called.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  Fergus  MacErc  or 
MacArcait,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  in  Argyle,  about 
A.D.  500. 

2.  "  How  long  shall  we  be  lone  ?"— P.  425. 

The  original  of  this  line  and  one  or  two  more,  are  not  found  in  the 

edition  of  the  Highland  Society  ;  but  they  are  found  in  the  version  of 

the  poem  given  in  the  collection  of  A.  &  D.  Stewart,  (Edin.  1804,) 

and  I  have  given  them  because  the  verse  shows  they  are  genuine. 

3.  "  Alas  that  Ossian  cannot  see  thee." — P.  425. 
"  There  is  a  tradition  cun-ent  through  every  part  of  the  Highlands 
and  Isles,  that  Ossian  attained  a  very  great  age,  and  that  he  was 
blind  for  some  time  in  his  latter  days.  Hence  the  proverb  applied 
from  time  immemorial  to  an  aged  man  who  has  survived  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  :  '  He  is  like  Ossian  after  Fingal's  heroes 
icere  dead.' " — From  the  Gaelic  of  Hugh  Macdonald  of  Kilpheder, 
Appendix  to  Society's  Report,  p.  43. 

4.  "  Let  the  light  of  memory  display 

Ihona,  round  which  raves  the  main." — P.  425. 
As  Ihona  (more  properly  I-hondan)  is  merely  Isle  of  Waves,  which 
term  applies  to  most  of  the  Hebrides,  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  its 
name  that  it  was  the  lona  otherwise  called  I-columkill.     Mr  Mac- 
pherson  thought  it  was  Tiree,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why. 

5.  "  O  Fergu,  I  distinctly  saw 

The  spirit  that  disturbed  the  night." — P.  426. 
"  It  was  long  thought  in  the  north  of  Scotland  that  storms  were 
raised  by  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased.     This  notion  is  still  entertained 
by  the  vulgar  :  for  they  think  that  whirlwinds  and  sudden  squalls  of 
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wind  are  occasioned  by  spirits  who  transport  themselves  in  that  man- 
ner from  one  place  to  another." — Macpherson. 

6.  "  When  my  decrepit  body  is  laid 

By  the  stroke  of  age  in  the  cold  narrow  house." — P.  430. 
There  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  tradition  that  Ossian  was 
buried  in  Glen  Almon,  and  that  his  ashes  rested  beneath  a  huge 
stone  called  Clack  Ossiain,  (the  stone  of  Ossian.)  "  It  is  of  uncom- 
mon size,  measuring  seven  feet  and  a-half  in  length  and  five  in  breadth. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  certain  soldiers  employed  under  General  Wade 
in  making  the  military  road  from  Stirling  to  Inverness,  through  the 
Highlands,  raised  the  stone  by  large  engines,  and  discovered  under, 
a  cofiin  full  of  burnt  bones.  This  coffin  consisted  of  four  grey  stones, 
which  still  remain,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  Ossian's  poems.  Ossian's 
stone,  with  the  four  grey  stones  in  which  his  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  deposited,  are  surrounded  by  a  circular  dyke,  two  hundred  feet 
in  circumference  and  three  feet  in  height.  The  military  road  passes 
through  its  centre." — "  Prospects  and  Observations  on  a  Tour  in 
England  and  Scotland,"  by  Thomas  Newte,  Esq.,  p.  288  et  seq. 
Lond.  1791.  This  place  was  on  the  confines  of  the  territory  of  the 
Albani,  Fingal's  tribe  :  a  little  way  to  the  south-east  of  the  stone,  is 
a  place  still  C31\q<1  Fln-Thcct,  ox,  House  of  Fin ;  and  a  few  miles 
farther  in  the  same  direction  is  Comal's  cam,  under  which  very  pos- 
sibly lie  the  ashes  of  Fingal's  father.  Near  this  heap  are  several 
cat-stanes,  or  battle-stones,  and  the  surrounding  country  abounds 
with  antiquities  and  Finnian  names.  Mr  Newte  says,  in  conclusion, 
"  I  have  further  learned,  that  when  Ossian's  stone  was  moved,  and 
the  coffin  containing  his  supposed  remains  discovered,  it  was  intended 
by  the  officer  commanding  the  party  of  soldiers  emjiloyed  on  the 
military  road,  to  let  the  bones  remain  within  the  stone  sepulchre 
until  General  Wade  should  come  and  see  them,  or  his  mind  be  knovni 
on  the  subject.  But  the  people  of  the  country  for  several  miles 
around,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  score  men,  venerating  the 
memory  of  the  bard,  rose  with  one  consent,  and  carried  away  the 
bones  with  bag-pipes  playing  and  other  funeral  rites,  and  deposited 
them,  with  much  solemnity,  within  a  circle  of  large  stones  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  a  rock  sequestered  and  of  difficult  access,  where  they 
might  never  more  be  disturbed  by  mortal  feet  or  hands,  in  the  wild 
recesses  of  the  western  Glen- Almon.  One  Christie,  who  is  consi- 
dered as  the  cicerone  and  antiquarian  of  Glen  Almon,  and  many 
other  persons  yet  alive,  attest  the  fact,  and  point  out  the  second 
sepulchre  of  the  son  of  Fingal." 
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On  the  Language  and  Origin  of  the  Caledonians. 

That  the  Picts  were  merely  the  Caledonians  under  another  name, 
i  s  a  fact  of  which  any  proofs  would  have  been  superfluous  ;  but  their 
origin  and  language  is  a  subject  which  has  been  much  controverted. 
Pinkerton  and  Dr  Jamieson  contend  that  they  were  a  Gothic  race, 
and  that  their  tongue  was  the  parent  of  the  present  dialect  of  Scot- 
laud,  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  distinguish  from  English,  and  to 
call  The  Scottish  Language.  The  only  plausible  evidences  adduced 
in  support  of  this  theory,  are,  a  passage  in  Tacitus, — one  or  two  in 
Bede, — and  the  fact  that  a  dialect  which,  it  has  been  alleged,  differs 
widely  from  English,  is  at  this  day  spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Scot- 
land. 

Tacitus  conjectured  (he  did  not  assert)  that  the  Caledonians  were 
of  German  origin,  because  they  had  reddish  hair  and  large  limhs.* 
This  is  all  he  says  on  the  subject ;  and  his  conjecture  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose,  because  these  qualities  are  common  among  the  High- 
landers at  this  day,  as  they  formerly  were  among  the  Gauls. 

Pinkerton,  in  order  to  give  this  passage  of  Tacitus  some  weight, 
boldly  declares  that  they  have  hlach  hair  and  eyes,  and  are  of  dimi- 
nutire  stature  ;  and,  to  screen  himself  as  well  as  possible,  he  adds, 
"except  a  few  of  Norwegian  descent."  He  has  not  however  given  us 
any  criterion  whatever  by  which  to  distinguish  such ;  and  he  tells  us 
in  another  place  that  half  their  blood  is  Gothic.  According  to  him, 
it  must  be  entirely  Gothic :  for  he  holds  that  the  Irish  Scots,  as  well 
as  the  Caledonians,  Norwegians,  and  Saxons,  were  Gothic ;  and  it  is 


*  Nam  rutilK  Caledoniam  habitan 
originem  asseveraut. — Agiic.  caji.  xi 
their  being  tall  or  hlm-ci/cd,  as  some 
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imdeniable  that  all  the  Highlanders  are  sprung  from  one  or  other  of 
these  races  :  so  that  those  detestable  Celts  against  whom  he  fumes 
so  outrageously  must  be  altogether  imaginary  beings,  or  consist 
solely  of  the  descendants  of  the  godlike  Goths. 

It  seems  that  Mr  Hill,  an  English  gentleman  who  repeatedly  tra- 
versed the  country  at  the  very  time  when  Pinkerton  was  composing 
his  "  Inquiry,"  met  with  Highlanders  of  a  difTerent  description ;  for, 
in  his  Notes  on  Ossian's  Prayer,  he  afBrms  that  "the  Erse  (Gaidils) 
themselves  are  a  red-haired  race."  With  more  propriety  than  either, 
a  third  might  declare  them  a  brown-liaired  race.  With  respect  to 
their  stature,  they  are  still  as  large-limbed  as  their  neighbours,  who 
exceed  the  average  of  mankind  in  this  respect ;  though  ancient  armour, 
the  size  of  many  skeletons,  (see  Chalmers'  "  Caledonia,"  book  i. 
chap,  ii.,)  and  the  feats  performed  in  former  times,  evince  that  the 
complaints  of  old  men  about  modern  degeneracy  are  not  groundless. 
For  this  degeneracy,  several  causes  might  easily  be  assigned.*  Not 
one-fourth  of  them  have  black  eyes,  as  is  known  to  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  them. 

It  appears  from  Bede  there  was  a  tradition  in  his  time,  that  they 
came  originally  from  a  region  which  he  calls  Scythia.  But  it  was 
impossible  they  could  have  come  from  Scythia  Proper,  and  the  coun- 
try vaguely  so  called  may  have  included  Belgium  or  the  northern 
part  of  Gaul.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  Bede  expressly  affirms  the 
Scriptures  were  read  in  his  time  in  five  languages,  viz.  the  English 
(or  rather  the  Saxon),  the  British  or  Welsh,  the  Scottish  or  Gaelic,  the 
Pictish,  and  the  Latin.  Now,  if  this  passage  be  in  any  respect  con- 
clusive, it  is  against  those  who  affirm  that  the  Caledonians  spoke 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to  term  the  Scottish  Language.  For  it 
is  evident  that  the  Broad  Scots  differs  from  classic  English  only  in 
having  retained  more  Saxon,  and  borrowed  some  words  from  the 

*  Defoe  ("  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier")  describes  the  Highlanders  in  Leslie's 
army  as  "  to/Z,"  "  large-bodied,"  and  "prodigious  stout.^'' 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  met  'with  the  following  passages  writ- 
ten by  one  who  is  neither  a  Gaidil  nor  a  Cymry,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Highlanders.  "  To  whatever  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  mixture 
of  dark-complexioned  individuals  among  the  Gael,  inducing  the  assertion, 
so  often  repeated,  that  they  display  the  genuine  Celtic  hue,  nothing  is  more 
particularly  noticed  than  the  fairness  of  the  skin,  the  blue  eyes,  and  the 
yell.nN  ^,/;  .-r  .1'  liraiiches  of  the  race."— He  thinks  that  both  races  are 
one.  ■;  '  '  >  '  'i  arc  perhaps  the  darkest  of  the  race;  for  they  call  the 
otliii  •   i  '-.   the  red-haired  Gael."f     A  large  stature  and  light 

haiiaiMi  rN,-  :,,r  a-signed  to  the  Gauls,  both  Celtic  and  Belgic,  by  every 
classic  auiiior  wlio  speaks  of  their  personal  appearance. 

t  Logan's  Introduction  to  "  Tlie  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry."     Glasgow,  1841. 
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French  (includiug  Norman  Frencli)  and  many  from  the  Gaelic — from 
which  it  has  probably  derived  the  custom  of  forming  diminutives.* 
Most  of  these  words  must  have  been  borrowed  long  after  Bede  was 
no  more.  With  the  exception  of  its  diminutives,  its  structure  and 
syntax,  as  Pinkerton  is  obliged  to  confess,  difier  in  nothing  whatever 
from  the  English ;  while  every  single  word  in  all  Dr  JamiesonV 
quartos,  is  Saxon,  Dano-Saxon,  Gaelic,  Latin,  or  French,  except  a 
very  few  cant  words  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
in  Scotland,+  and  a  few  used  in  the  extreme  north.  It  is  indeed  a 
well  known  fact,  that  the  works  of  Scottish  Barbour  are  more  intel- 
ligible to  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  than  those  of  his  con- 
temporary Chaucer,  the  dialect  of  the  former  having  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  that  which  finally  prevailed  than  the  Frenchified,  courtly 
Saxon  of  the  latter.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  affinity  which  the 
Scottish  dialect  has  to  the  Danish  language  ;  but  the  Saxon,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Northumbria,  was  equally  related  to  it ;  and  the  idioms 
of  some  parts  of  England  even  at  this  day  are  nearly  so.  The  diffe- 
rent English  dialects  vary  considerably  ;  and  it  were  as  rational  to 
pronounce  that  of  Durham  and  that  of  Devon  distinct  languages,  as 
to  declare  that  that  generally  called  Broad  Scots  is  a  different  lan- 
guage from  English.  Barbour,  Harry  the  minstrel,  Wynton  and 
others,  never  imagined  they  spoke  anything  but  English. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  Picts  must  have  spoken 
Saxon.  Now  as  this  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  Bede,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  should  have  been  led  to  think  that  the  Picts  spoke 
a  different  language,  if  such  was  not  actually  the  case  :  whereas, 
being  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have 
been  led  to  consider  their  language  different  from  that  of  the  Scots, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  Gaelic,  as  they  were  then  distinct  nations, 
and  the  latter  were  considered  Irish,  and  may  have  spoken  with  a 
different  accent.  J     Dr  Johnson,  who  travelled  through  the  Highlands 

*  In  Gaelic,  every  uoun  may  have  its  diminutive  by  merely  adding  aii 
to  masculines  and  ay  or  eeg  to  feminines;  and  the  word  so  formed  -vfill  not 
seem  strange  or  foreign. 

t  See  a  Memoir  on  this  subject,  by  the  late  Professor  Murray,  in  the 
"Archaiol.  Scot.,"  vol.  ii.  In  the  elaborate  preface  to  his  Dictionary, 
Jamieson  gravely  tells  us  that  he  probably  would  have  considered  the  Scot- 
tish Laiifjiiage  a  dialect  of  the  English  till  his  dying  day,  had  not  a,  foreigner 
told  him  it  icas  not, 

X  At  the  present  day,  the  slow  enunciation,  broad  and  smooth  accent,  and 
deep  voice  of  the  eastern  Highlanders,  would  lead  a  foreigner  to  suppose 
they  spoke  a  different  language  from  those  of  the  west,  whose  rapid  utter- 
ance, sharp  and  guttural  accent,  and  shrill  tones,  form  a  contrast  to  those  of 
the  former. 
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and  Isles,  all  along  imagined  that  Irish  aud  Erse  were  different  lan- 
(/uac/es,  while  they  do  not  differ  more  than  the  provincial  dialects  of 
England.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  Bede,who  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  in  Caledonia,  should  have  been  thus  misled. 

The  only  other  argument  of  these  antiquaries  worth  noticing,  is, 
that  if  Gaelic  had  formerly  been  the  language  of  all  Caledonia,  we 
should  not  have  found  another  now  prevailing.  Pinkerton  asserted 
the  Gaidils  were  so  attached  to  their  language,  that  they  never  would 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  it.  This  assertion,  however,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  Gaelic  has  become  quite  extinct  throughout 
the  south-west  of  Scotland,  where  it  continued  to  be  spoken  long 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  to  say  nothing  of  Ireland.  In  the 
eastern  parts  of  Ross  and  in  Caithness,  likewise,  English  has  sup- 
planted Gaelic  within  the  last  century ;  and  indeed  any  one  may 
observe  that  the  latter  language  is  fast  losing  ground  everywhere. 
Now  when  we  consider  that  Saxons  settled  in  Lothian  and  Berwick  ; 
that  in  the  course  of  time  their  language  came  to  be  spoken  at  court, 
and  used  in  public  transactions ;  that  several  of  that  nation,  and 
likewise  Anglo-Normans  and  Flemings,  came  to  acquire  extensive 
estates  in  Scotland,  while  they  mostly  continued  to  speak  the  Saxon 
tongue ;  and  that  numbers  of  the  same  races  came  to  the  country, 
either  as  refugees  or  prisoners  ;*  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
English  would  prevail  in  Caledonia  to  a  considerable  extent.  And 
when  we  further  consider  the  intercourse  which  subsisted  between 
the  Scots  and  English  for  such  a  long  period,  it  will  rather  appear 
surprising  that  it  has  not  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent ;  for  at  this 
day  Gaelic  is  the  spoken  language  of  two-thirds  of  Caledonia,t  ex- 
clusive of  the  Hebrides,  in  which  it  is  universally  used.  J 

*  The  progress  of  the  Saxons  in  Scotland,  is  well  shown  in  Chalmers' 
"  Caledonia,"  book  iv.  chap.  i.  This  author  quotes  a  passage  from  an  old 
Saxon  chronicler,  who  says  that  Malcolm  III.,  in  his  irruptions  into  Eng- 
land, "  look  so  mcuu/  prisoners  that  almost  every  house  in  Scotland  had  some 
ofthem^     This  must  apply  only  to  the  south-east. 

+  By  Caledonia  (sometimes  called  Scotland  proper)  I  mean  Scotland, 
excluding  that  part  south  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

X  "  His  arguments  from  history,"  says  Professor  Murray,  speaking  of  Dr 
Janiieson's  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Caledonians  spoke  Broad  Scots,  and 
that  this  is  a  dilferent  language  from  the  English,  "  only  show  that  some 
Belgic  tribes  settled  in  Britain.  His  proofs  from  language  are  learned,  but 
delusive,  because  he  forgets  that  Celtic  and  Teutonic  are  radically  one  ;  and 
he  overlooks  characteristic  differences."  The  radical  identity  and  close  affi- 
nity of  all  the  Indo-European  languages,  have  been  a  fertile  source  of  mis- 
takes to  antiquaries  and  philologists.  Before  building  a  theory  upon  a  few 
words,  they  should  ascertain  that  these  are  peculiar  to  some  language,  a 
thing  which  sometimes  requires  more  learning  and  patience  than  they  pos- 
sessed. 
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With  respect  to  those  who  maintain  that  the  Caledonians  wei-e 
Cymri,  they  ground  their  opinion  upon  having  discovered  some  Cym- 
ric names  in  the  country,  and  on  the  fact  that,  in  some  Welsh  chro- 
nicles, we  find  it  stated  that  a  few  bodies  of  men  arrived  from  the 
north. 

Chalmers  appears  to  have  clearly  proved  that  some  names  of  rivers, 
headlands,  &c.  are  Cymric,  and  not  Gaelic — though  these  are  not 
really  so  numerous  as  he  imagined,  many  of  them  being  common  to 
the  latter  language — but  he  has  not  been  equally  successful  when  he 
attempts  to  show  that  the  names  of  their  tribes  are  exclusively  Cym- 
ric. Thus  he  afiirms  that  Caledonii  is  Celyddon, — or  Celython — the 
corerts.  But  this  etymon  is  certainly  unsatisfactory;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  all  the  rest.  So  much  do  names  suffer  from  contrac- 
tions, or  negligent  pronunciation,  that,  in  many  instances,  it  is  hardly 
possible  even  for  a  native  to  know  with  certainty  the  meaning  of  such 
words,  while  they  are  in  general  still  more  altered  by  foreigners  ;  so 
that  ufew  etymons  of  this  kind  form  but  a  very  sandy  foundation  for 
such  a  superstructure  as  the  origin  of  a  whole  nation* — especially 
when  we  are  not  certain,  as  in  this  case,  that  these  are  the  very  ap- 
pellations used  by  the  people  themselves  ;  for  the  information  of 
geographers  and  historians  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Britons, 
who  might  give  them  names  significant  in  their  own  language.  Had 
Mr  Chalmers  therefore  even  proved — what  he  has  not — that  the  Greek 
and  Latin  names  of  the  Caledonian  tribes  were  exclusively  Cymric,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  that  they  were  of  Cymric  origin.  With 
respect  to  the  word  Caledonii  in  particular,  Caile-done  (ad  verb. 
tcood-men)  is  a  much  more  obvious  and  natural  etymon  than  Mr 
Chalmers'.  If,  however,  we  had  no  clearer  evidence  that  the  Cale- 
donians spoke  Gaelic,  the  question  might  be  considered  quite  undeter- 
mined. 

The  bodies  of  men  referred  to  in  the  chronicles,  appear  to  have 
been  some  hordes  of  Cumbrian  Britons  who  fled  from  the  victories  of 
the  Scots.  We  never  find  any  mention  made  of  them  previous  to  the 
time  of  Kenneth  II.,  a  circumstance  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
notion  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  present  Welsh  are  sprung  from 
the  Picts  who  ravaged  England  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
There  are  likewise  some  other  circumstances  which  render  this  theory 
absurd.  We  always  read  that  the  Picts  were  attended  by  the  Scots, 
who  certainly  were  not  Cymric.     It  is  likewise  evident  that  neither 

*  How  easy  it  were,  at  this  rate,  to  prove  that  the  Danes,  for  instance, 
were  Gaidils.  The  Danes  were  remarkably  bold.  Now  the  adjective  da7t 
in  Gaelic  signifies  hold :  ergo,  the  Danes  were  Gaidils. 
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of  these  nations  ever  invaded  England  in  a  body ;  for  one  legion  was 
sufficient  to  repel  tliem  ;  whereas  Strabo  informs  us,  that  it  formerly 
required  two  merely  to  guard  the  frontier,  even  while  one  was  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  tranquillity  throughout  the  rest  of  Britain.  It  like- 
wise appears  from  Tacitus,  that  the  Roman  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Grampians  must  have  considerably  exceeded  twenty  thousand  ;*  and 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  then  less  nume- 
rous than  the  Caledonians  of  the  days  of  Agricola,  while  their  success- 
ful contests  with  the  Northmen  and  Saxons  evince  that  they  had  not 
degenerated  in  valour.  Had  therefore  the  Scots  and  Picts  invaded 
England  iu  a  body,  one  legion  could  not  have  repulsed  them ;  nor 
could  they  have  been  expelled  by  such  a  small  number  of  Saxons. 
Those  who  ravaged  England  must  have  been  merely  predatory  bands 
from  the  adjacent  countries. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  this  was  in  the  fifth  century ; 
whereas  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  of  those  bands  arriving 
in  Wales  till  four  hundred  years  after,  though  the  bard  Taliessin  lived 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  they  plainly  appear  to  have  been  few  in 
number  ;  while,  by  all  accounts,  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  utterly 
expelled.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that  these  plunderers,  who 
appear  to  have  been  easily  repulsed,  should  have  seized  such  an  ex- 
tensive territory  as  Wales,  and  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  is 
utterly  incredible ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  few 
small  bands  of  fugitives  could  have  possessed  themselves  of  all  Wales; 
and  that  without  anything  being  known  of  the  fact  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  country. 

It  has  likewise  been  asserted  that  Gaelic  names  are  found  in  Wales; 
and  that  there  are  some  ruins  in  Anglesea  to  this  day  called  "  Cytiau 
y  Gooythilod,"  {dweJlinffs  of  Gaidils.)  But  no  names  peculiarly  and 
unquestionably  Gaelic,  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales,  except  where  Belgic  tribes  settled,+  a  fact  which  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  first  inhabitants  were  not  Gaelic  ; — and  the  buildings 
in  Anglesea  may  have  been  erected  by  some  Irishmen  who  seized  up- 
on a  part  of  that  island  when  they  got  possession  of  Man,  and  infested 
the  western  parts  of  Britain. 

It  may  be  added  that  no  author  whatever  speaks  of  Cymri  in 
Caledonia,  a  clear  indication  that  they  must  have  been  expelled  pre- 

*  The  •whole  number  is  not  expressly  stated ;  but  the  infantry  of  the 
auxiliaries  alone  amounted  to  8000,  and  the  cavalry  to  3000. — Tac.  Ayri- 
cola,  cap.  35. 

f  See  Dr  Prichard's  "  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind," 
vol.  ii.  p.  129,  •2d  ed. 
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\ious  to  tlie  daAvn  of  history.  All  that  has  been  adduced  by  those 
two  classes  of  historians,  therefore,  only  shows  that  the  Caledonians 
were  a  different  race  from  the  Britons ;  that  there  was  a  tradition 
they  had  come  from  some  place  vaguely  called  Scythia  ;  and  that 
Caledonia  appears  to  have  been  once  inhabited  by  a  Cymric  race.* 

The  direct  proofs  that  the  Picts,  and  consequently  the  Caledonians, 
were  a  Gaelic  race,  are  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  The  Irish,  who  understood  neither  Gothic  nor  Cymraeg,  used 
no  interpreters  in  their  transactions  with  the  Picts. 

From  the  early  Irish  Annals,  it  appears  that  a  close  intercourse 
subsisted  between  these  nations.  Now  we  find  no  mention  whatever 
made  of  an  interpreter  except  once  or  twice  in  Adomnan's  Life 
of  St  Colitmba,  in  which  the  author  affirms  that  Columba  used  an  in- 
terpreter on  two  occasions,  when  conversing  with  inditiduals.  Adom- 
nan's particularly  stating  that  he  used  an  interpreter  on  these  two 
occasions,  and  his  total  silence  upon  the  subject  on  every  other,  is  a 
satisfactory  proof  that  in  general  he  required  none.  For  it  were  quite 
absurd  to  suppose  that  an  interpreter  was  constantly  used,  and  yet 
that  this  fact  should  be  particularly  mentioned  on  two  occasions, 
when  Columba  conferred  with  indiriduals.  Had  an  interpreter  been 
always  employed,  we  should  either  find  no  allusion  made  to  such  a 
functionary,  or  we  should  find  him  mentioned  when  Columba  ad- 
dressed the  king  and  the  people  at  large,  which  is  never  the  case. 
It  is  very  probable  that  a  few  Saxons  or  Northmen  had  settled  among 
the  Picts ;  and  it  must  have  been  in  their  case  an  interpreter  was 

*  By  Cymri,  I  mean  the  Welsh  and  all  those  who  spoke  a  dialect  of  that 
language  ;  by  Gaidils,  the  Caledonians,  Irish  and  others  who  spoke  Gaelic  ; 
by  Iberians,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula,  and  all  of  that  race  ; 
and  by  CeltcB,  merely  the  Celtic  Gauls.  The  word  Celta,  like  ScytMce, 
Cimbri,  &c.  has  been  sometimes  used  in  a  very  loose  sense,  a  circumstance 
■which  appears  to  have  misled  many  modern  writers.  Their  languages  clearly 
evince  that  the  Cymri,  Gaidils,  and  Iberians,  are  distinct  races  of  men, 
though  the  two  former  are  nearly  related.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
the  present  Welsh  are  partly  of  Iberian  descent,  as  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Silures  were  not  of  this  race.  There  is  also  little 
doubt  that  the  Biscayan  tongue  has  been  considerably  modified  by  the  Cym- 
raeg," the  Latin,  and  the  Gothic.  Hence  its  faint  resemblance  to  these 
languages. — The  Biscayan,  or  Basque,  differs  radically  both  from  Welsh  and 
from  Gaelic.  By  Gothic  nations,  I  mean  those  often  called  German,  Gotho- 
German  or  Teutonic.  I  prefer  the  former  word,  because  it  is  certain  the 
Goths  were  of  this  race  ;  whereas  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Teutones  were 
partly,  if  not  mostly,  Gaidils.  Dr  Murray  declares  that  the  names  of  their 
leaders  are  Celtic  rather  than  Gothic.  The  word  teutones  resembles  the 
Gaelic,  tuatdone,  (north-men,)  more  than  it  does  the  Gothic  term  deutsch. 
It  fiuther  appears  from  Pliny  {Hist.  Kut.  xxxvii,  2.)  that  the  former  was 
not  a  general  term  like  the  latter. 
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requisite.  It  further  appears,  from  the  name  given  to  the  stream  in 
which  one  of  those  individuals  was  baptized,  that  the  Pictish  inhabi- 
tants of  Sky,  the  island  in  which  that  rite  was  performed,  spoke 
Gaelic.  For  Adomnan  states  that  the  natives  called  it  dobur  Arta- 
branani.  Now  dohar  means  water  in  Gaelic ;  and  the  word  is,  under 
that  form,  peculiar  to  that  language. 

2.  Those  Irish  who  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Picts,  always 
spoke  the  Gaelic  language. 

It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  North  of  Ireland  were 
originally  from  Scotland,  and  of  the  same  race  with  the  Picts.  Tiger- 
nach,  the  most  ancient  and  credible  of  the  early  Irish  annalists,  uni- 
formly speaks  of  them  as  being  of  the  Cru'tiii,  the  name  he  gives  to 
the  Picts. 

Innes  and  Pinkerton  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Scots  were 
a  different  race  from  the  Caledonians.  The  former  maintains  that 
they  came  into  Ireland  from  Scandinavia  or  Denmark,  some  time 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  and  the  latter,  that  they  came  fVom 
Belgic  Gaul,  about  three  centuries  previous  to  that  epoch — in  which 
he  appears  to  be  correct  in  the  main.  But  all  deserving  the  name  of 
evidence  which  they  have  been  able  to  adduce,  is,  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Scots  previous  to  the  fourth  century ;  while  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  the  conquest  of  such  an  extensive  country  as  Ireland 
at  so  recent  a  period  should  not  be  mentioned  either  by  tradition  or 
by  any  author  whatever.  These  antiquaries  likewise  lay  much  stress 
on  the  similarity  between  Scot  and  Scyth.  But  the  Scythian's  were 
all  at  a  vast  distance  from  the  North  Sea ;  and  we  find  no  other  na- 
tion called  by  that  name.  No  accurate  author  ever  called  the  north- 
west of  Europe  Scyth  ia;  and  this  is  the  only  quarter  whence  we  can 
suppose  the  Scots  to  have  come.  It  is  moreover  unquestionable  that 
their  language  was  Gaelic,  which  never  appears  to  have  been  spoken 
either  in  Scandinavia  or  in  the  Cimbric  Chersonese.  We  likewise  find 
no  trace  of  the  name  among  the  people  themselves,  in  any  age  ;  and 
an  illiterate  Gaidil  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  at  this  day  knows  nothing 
of  it  as  a  proper  name. 

These  facts  evince  that  the  Avord  originally  "  is  not,"  as  was  re- 
marked by  the  learned  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius,  "a  name,  but  an  appeUation,  descriptive  of  the  wander- 
ing and  predatory  manner  of  life  which  characterised  those  tribes 
who  infested  the  Roman  province  in  Britain."  The  word  is  appa- 
rently the  Gaelic  scuit  or  scoot,  a  wanderer  or  rover,  and  appears  to 
have  been  first  applied  to  depredators  from  Ireland,  by  the  Caledo- 
nian Gaidils,  and  from  them  adopted  by  foreign  writers  as  a  proper 
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name.  It  was  applied  to  the  Dalriads,  because  their  princes  and 
chief  men,  as  well  as  a  considerable  part  of  their  population,  were 
immediately  from  Ireland,  and,  on  the  accession  of  Kenneth  II.  to 
the  Pictish  throne,  to  all  the  Caledonians. 

As  it  appears  then,  that  all  the  Northern  Irish  were  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Picts  ;  and  as  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  the 
language  of  the  former  was  Gaelic,  it  follows  that  it. must  have  been 
that  of  the  latter  likewise. 

3.  Gaelic  was  universally  spoken  in  Caledonia  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Kenneth ;  and  the  topography  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  persons,  indicate  that  it  had  long  been  the  sole  lan- 
guage in  use. 

The  celebrated  Buchanan  long  ago  concluded,  from  the  facts  just 
stated,  that  the  language  of  the  Picts  was  Gaelic.  In  his  remarks 
on  a  passage  in  Bede,  already  quoted,  he  says  : — "  Other  writers  do 
not  give  the  least  hint  that  they  (the  Scots  and  Picts)  spoke  different 
languages  ;  and  they  always  intermarried  as  if  they  were  one  nation, 
while  the  kingdoms  were  distinct :  and  as  they  were  mixed  at  first,-' 
so  they  were  afterwards  neighbours,  and  very  frequently  on  friendly 
terms,  down  to  the  subversion  of  the  Picts.  Nor  was  the  language 
of  the  Scots  in  the  least  corrupted  by  the  survivors  of  that  event — 
who  must  have  been  many,  even  after  all  those  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  had  perished — and  no  vestige  of  a  different  tongue  is  to  be 
found  in  their  territories.  For  all  the  districts  held  by  the  Picts, 
and  even  every  single  place,  retain  Scottish  (Gaelic)  appellations  at 
this  day,  except  a  very  few,  where,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Saxon  over  the  ancient  tongue,  names  of  German  origin  have  been 
imposed."  'I' 

Mr  Pinkerton  has  endeavoured  to  disprove  the  fact  here  stated  by 
Buchanan,  and  to  show  that  all  the  proper  names  in  the  Lowlands 
are  Gothic.  He  commences  with  attempting  to  discard  the  authority 
of  every  one  acquainted  with  Gaelic,  by  ridiculing  Celtic  Etymologists, 
as  he  calls  them.  Ridicule,  however,  is  not  argument.  If  it  were, 
these  etymologists  would  have  a  most  complete  victory.  Some  of 
their  etymons  are  indeed  fanciful  enough ;  but  hardly  one  so  absurd 
as  many  of  his.  He  will  prove  words  Gothic  which  are  as  purely 
Gaelic  as  Land's  End,  Kingston,  or  Blackicater,  are  English.     The 

*  He  here  alludes  to  a  tradition  which  states  that  the  Picts,  before  settling 
in  Caledonia,  landed  among  the  Scots  in  Ireland.  But  this  is  so  irrecon- 
cilable with  well  ascertained  facts,  that  we  must  conclude  this  stoiy  arose 
from  confounding  things  which  occurred  in  diil'erent  periods. 

t  Lib.  ii.  c.  20. 
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fact  stated  by  Buchanan  is,  however,  so  apparent  to  any  one  who 
takes  an  impartial  view  of  the  subject,  and  Mr  Pinkertou's  Gothic 
etymologies  are  so  obviously  erroneous,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  be  more  particular. 

Cymric  appellations  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  and  no  names  of  towns 
are  Cymraig,  except  one  or  two,  such  as  Aberdeen,  or  rather  Aherdon* 
inouth  of  the  Don.  These  facts  evince  that  this  race  removed  from 
the  country  at  a  very  early  period.  With  the  exception  of  these  few, 
all  the  names  in  the  territories  of  the  Picts  were  Gaelic,  without  a 
single  exception :  and  many  of  them  exclusively  so,  for  several  cen- 
turies after  the  junction  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Even  where  the  name 
may  be  common  to  the  Gaelic  and  Gothic,  the  structure  sometimes 
shows  it  was  imposed  by  a  Gaelic  people.  Thus  Bun  and  Tuna  are 
akin  to  town,  ton,  or  tun,  in  sense  as  well  as  in  sound.  But  the 
Gaidils  generally  prefixed,  the  Saxons  and  Scandinavians  always 
affixed  it ;  and  we  sometimes  find  two  words  joined  by  the  Gaelic 
article  an,  na,  nan,  nam,  &c. 

Many  Pictish  names  of  persons — such  as  Anr/us  or  Ungus,  Alpin, 
Cineod  or  Kenneth,  Nechton,  Fergus,  Domnald  or  Donald,  Congal  or 
Conal,  Bride  or  Brude,  Drest  or  Trot,  Dtingal  or  Dvgal,  &c. — are 
Gaelic ;  while  none  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  either  Cymric  or 
Gothic.^  "  That  the  Scoto-Irish  (Gaelic)  tongue,"  says  Chalmers, 
"  was  spoken  in  every  part  of  proper  Scotland  from  the  accession  of 
Kenneth  till  the  demise  of  Donald  Bane,  is  a  proposition  which  may 
be  made  so  certain  as  not  to  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  would  avoid 
the  charge  of  obstinacy  or  folly. "J  We  find  that  Malcolm  the  Third's 
Saxon  queen  was  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter  when  conversing 
with  the  nobility  and  clergy.  The  Gaelic,  and  no  other  tongue,  is 
called  the  Scottish,  not  only  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  by  Buchanan 
and  others,  when  that  epithet  had  long  been  used  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term.     All  the  names  in  most  of  the  charters  of  Alexander  the 

*  Aber,  I  consider  exclusively  Cymraig  ;  because  it  is  never  used  by  the 
Gaidils,  and  appears  never  to  have  been,  as  it  is  found  in  no  Gaelic  com- 
position whatever,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  Gaelic  etymon. 

■f*  Jamieson  has  laboured  hard  to  prove  the  contrary ;  but  most  of  his 
etymologies  are  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  them  manifestly  absurd.  These 
names  are  not  found  among  the  Goths  or  Cymri,  while  several  of  them  are 
still  common  in  the  Highlands.  All  Jamieson's  arguments  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  Scots,  who,  we  know,  were  neither  Gothic  nor  Cymric. 

J  See  this  assertion  proved  in  his  "Caledonia,"  book  iii.  cap.  xi.  Itis  rather 
singular  that  this  acute  antiquary  did  not  perceive  how  fatal  this  declaration 
was  to  his  own  Cymric  hypothesis.  Had  the  Picts  spoken  Cymraig,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  Gaelic  could  have  been  universal,  immediately  after 
"  ■  n  of  Kenneth. 
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First,  who  died  a.d.  1124,  are  Gaelic.  It  likewise  appears  from  the 
Records  tliat  the  names  of  persons  in  Caledonia  were  in  the  same 
language :  the  appellations  and  sobriquets  of  the  Scottish  kings  and 
royal  family  were  Gaelic  ;  and  the  chief  men  of  the  Lowlands  north 
of  the  Forth,  were  Gaelic  down  to  the  accession  of  Robert  Bruce, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness.  The  appellations 
of  the  clergy  and  justiciars  of  the  same  reign  were  likewise  Gaelic. 
One  Harding,  an  Englishman  who  travelled  through  the  country  in 
1434,  found  the  same  language  spoken  in  the  Garioch  and  the  Low- 
lauds  of  Moray.  Gaelic  likewise  continued  to  be  commonly  spoken 
in  the  celebrated  seminary  of  Aberdeen,  in  Queen  Mary's  time  ;  and 
Sebastian  Munster,  a  geographer  of  the  same  period,  says;  "Most  of 
the  Scots  continue  to  use  the  Irish  tongue  to  this  day."* 

4.  All  the  old  Welsh  chroniclers  style  the  Picts  Gooythil,  a  word 
unquestionably  synonymous  with  Goidil  or  Gaidil,  and  uerer  applied 
to  any  other  race.  Some  of  these  were  written  previous  to  the  time 
of  Kenneth  the  Second :  and  there  can  be  no  question  but  the  Picts  are 
alluded  to ;  for  they  distinctly  state  that  these  "  Gooythil  Phictiaid 
are  in  A/ban,  along  the  sea  of  LycJilyn,"  or  the  German  sea,  across 
which,  they  say,  they  originally  came  into  the  country. 

Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  the  Caledonians  were  a  Gaelic  race, 
and  that  Gaelic  did  not  cease  to  be  spoken  throughout  the  country 
till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

With  respect  to  the  Dalriad  Scots,  they  were  all  of  the  same  race  ; 
and  both  Pinkerton  and  Mr  Skene  have  proved  that  their  territories 
never  compreliended  the  whole  of  the  single  county  of  Argyle.  It  is 
likewise  hardly  credible  that  even  these  were  all  Irish  ;  and  many  of 
them  followed  the  court  to  the  Lowlands. 

Mr  Skene  has  likewise  shown  that  all  the  great  clans  are  of  the 
ancient  Gaelic  race ;  and  so  unquestionably  are  almost  all  the  less 
numerous  clans,  such  as  the  Fergussons,  Farquharsons,  Buchanans, 
Duffs,  .M-\;iiv^.  Moi-isons,+  &c.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the 
modern  I  li-lilaiitUis  are  of  the  race  which  was  found  in  Caledonia  by 
Agriciila,  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion 
regarding  the  application  of  the  name  Scot  and  Scotia,  or  the  manner 

*  See  Chalmers'  "Caledonia,"  vol.  i.  p.  478  et  seq. 

t  The  only  clans  not  Gaelic,  are  the  Sinckdrs,  Frasers,  Menxieses,  and 
Chisholms, none:  of  whom  are  numerous.  The  Fitz-alan  descent  of  the  Stewarts 
is  grounded  on  one  of  these  being  caXleAfilitis  Alani  (son  of  Alan)  in  an  old 
charter.  Now  Alan  was  a  common  name  among  the  Gaidils  long  before  ; 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Stewarts  differed  from  those  of  the  Fitzalans  ; 
and  .-everal  other  circumstances  might  be  mentioned  to  the  same  effect. 
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of  Kenneth's  accession  to  the  throne  of  the  Picts.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  the  plain /ac<s  of  the  case,  as  they  are  to  be  gathered  from 
old  accredited  authors,  are  such  as  have  been  stated.  The  term  Scot 
appears  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  Irishmen ;  and  thence  it 
passed  to  the  Dalriads,  many  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  chiefs,  were 
immediately  from  Ireland —though  it  is  equally  certain  they  were  all 
originally  from  Scotland,  at  some  period  more  or  less  remote.  It  like- 
wise appears  that  all,  or  even  most  of,  the  Dalriads  could  not  have 
been  from  Ireland ;  and  that  they  were  so  inconsiderable  in  number, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  assert  the  Highlanders  are  all  descended  from  them. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  question,  all  early  accounts,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Dalriads  gave  name  to  the  whole  country,  evince  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  regular  succession.  Yet  the  Picts  were  so  superior  iu 
numbers,  and  the  Dalriads  had  been  so  much  weakened  by  wars  with 
them,  as  well  as  by  internal  feuds,  that  it  was  morally  impossible  it 
could  have  been  a  regular  conquest.  The  fact,  therefore,  must  have 
been,  that  Kenneth  succeeded  in  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
by  the  assistance  of  a  party  among  the  Picts  themselves,  who  were 
favourable  to  his  succession. 

The  following  list  of  primitive  words — all  of  which  must  be  thought 
original — will  enable  the  reader  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  regarding  the  Gaelic  language. 

The  vowels  are  pronounced  as  on  the  continent.  Those  marked 
are  long. 

The  words  in  parentheses  are  obselete,  or  at  least  not  in  general  use. 

The  Welsh  y  is  equivalent  to  u  in  but,  and  the  «  to  i  in  pin.  C 
and  ff  are  always  hard  both  in  Welsh  and  in  Gaelic,  the  former  being 
equivalent  to  k.  The  Welsh  w  =  oo,  as  in  boot,  which  I  have  some- 
times substituted  for  it. 

The  principal  changes  that  the  Gaidils  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  in  the  forms  of  words  are  chiefly  the  following : — They  drop 
the  terminations  a,  e,  as,  us,  um,  an,  or  on,  and  t  or  d  ;  they  aspirate 
b,  g,  c,  d,  and  t,  medial  or  final ;  they  elide  u  before  a  mute  ;  they 
sometimes  change  p  into  k,  and  sometimes  into  t  or  f,  and  they  fre- 
quently reject  this  last  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  they  change 
a  and  o  into  their  respective  diphthongs  ai  and  oi,  or  into  the  triph- 
thong aol ;  and  they  convert  a  or  u  into  o,  and  conversely,  and  e  into  i. 
These  include  most  of  the  variations  discernible  in  the  various  dia- 
lects, both  of  former  and  of  recent  times.  An  attention  to  these  and  to 
cognate  languages  may  often  enable  us  to  determine  obsolete  forms. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  secten  and  athir,  were  formerly  septentind 
fatlr. 


thou,  tUee 
she,  her 


Gnxk  and  Santcrit. 

San.  ma;  Gr.  iOnga,  ion, 
ego,  eine,  me 

San.  sach  ;  Gr.  hos,  he ; 


San.  vach ;  Gr.  sphoi 
f  San.   ete,  anti;  Gr.  hoi, 
\     spheis 
f  San.  mai ;  Gr.  mou,  emos, 


liis,  her,  its 

1     e,  a  (CO) 

noster 

ein 

Gr.  heos,  he 
Gr.  noiteros 

your 

vester 

eich 

that,  yon 

f  (cm)  tin 
\  sin.  sut,  u 

.1^^ 

(hunu 
lacoo 

San.  tat;  Gr.  keinos, 
kenos,  tenos 

who,  which     co,  ce,  i. 

a     qui,  qua 

pooy,  pa 

San.  ka;  Gr.  hos,  he,  ho 

what 

ciod,  cat 

quid,  quod 

beth,  pa 

San.  katam 

fein,  hein. 

hun 

San.  swe 

NUMERALS. 

Eniiliih. 

Ckidlc. 

Latin. 

WeUh. 

Greek  and  Sanscril, 
Gr.  hen 

two 

daj  dd  "" 

duo.'dua; 

dau,  dooy 

San.  dwau ;  Gr.  duo 

tliree 

tres,  tria 

San.  tri;  Gr.  treis,  tria 

ceathuir 

pedwar 

(San.  chatur;    Gr.   pettar, 
X      tettar 

five 

'ses'Tse'" 

,ic    quinque 

pump 
chwech 

San.  pancha;  Gr.  pente 
San.  shash  ;  Gr.  hex 

seven 

(secten)  sect  septem 

saith 

San.  saptan;  Gr.  hepta 

^ 

(octon)  o( 

i'     norem 

ooyth 

Gr.  okto;  San.  ashta 
San.  navan;  Gr.  ennea 

ten 

(decen)  deich  decern 

dtj 

Gr.  deka ;  San.  dashan 

eleven 

undec 

imdecim 

un  ar  dSg 

Gr.  hendeka 

twelve 

dodliec 

duodecim 

deutheg 

Gr.  dodeka 

thirteen 

tridec 

tredecim 

tri  ar  deg 

twenty 

fichit 

vigmti 

ugam 

San.  vmgsati 

thirty 

(trichit) 

triginti 

degarugaiE 

\  Gr.  triakonta 

hundred 

f  (cent) 
Iceat 

}.ntum 

cant 

f  Gr.  he-katon ;    San.  sant, 
1     sat 

thousand 

mile 

mille 

mil 

PREPOSITIONS,  CONJUNCTIONS,  ADVERBS,  AND  PREFIXES. 

English.  Gaelic.  Latin.  Welsh.  Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

to,  into  do,  tun 


It  of 


(ab)  o,  de 


yn 


;,  oth 


San.  ab ;  Gr.  apo 


Gr.  ei 
Gr.  e: 


,  ek 
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PREPOSITIONS,  CONJUNCTIONS,  ADVERBS,  &.c.—ConU,mcd. 


Enplish. 


Gaelic. 


around 
without 
at,  by,     -I 
against     / 

with,  by     I 

past,  along     sechut,  seach  secus 


ac,  (fris)  ri     ap-ud? 
(froi,  for)  roi  prse 


through 


Welsh.  Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

Gr.  amphi 

San.  china;  Gr.  aneu 

San.  pari ;  Gr.  pros 


ynghylch 
othi  allan 
partli,  yn 
ymlaen 

,r  hyd 


San.  pra ;  Gr.  pro 

/San.  sam;  Gr.  xun,  para, 

I     kata 


uwchlaw  \ 


tioy 


if,  wliether     r 
nor,  neither,    " 

and,  even,  •»  a 


where 

yet 
always,  c 


(  nuair,  cuine*  -| 
\   *ceam,   tan,   J-^'; 
(      dar  )  <=" 


Gr.  koia  (for  poia) 


fatus,  hathust 


semper 
.Pcita 


yn  Uyn 


dis,  bad,  >    -•    .  ' 

difficult  }^f'^° 

re,  back  fre,  at,  i 

together  com,  coi 


NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 
Gaelic.  Latin.  Welsh. 


^v  I  vir,  liomo    goor,  dyn 


person 
mother 


guanac 
ti,  an,  gin 


Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

<  San.  virach,  manusha ; 

\     Gr.  deina 

f  San.  vaniani,  vanita,  gani ; 


{  ""gV." 


Gr.  patcT ;  San.  pitre 


t^  These  are  solely  and  exclusively  interrogativi 
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NOUNS  AND  YERBS—Cotitinued. 


Enylish.  Gaelic.  Latin. 

brother  brathir  frater 


lad 
kins 


{!?iui!uKille    l™^" 

{ann&'!toil  }'«"'"'• 
(  caraid,     "l       „       ,_  ■ 
Idaiver      )carus,Uvir 

(rig)  ri  rex 

f(britan)   ■. 

I  bntha      / 
*tiarn,  hVamhcrtis 


brawd 
cliwaer 

nierch 
plentyn 


hero,  worthy  \  seod, 


■fseod'' 


say 
take 


laoch,  milith  miles 


{^'^   }aa 


(fid)  faic,  a 


/  tar  \, 

\  reach,ga,  heit  /    ' 
f tic,  hie    I 
^       \  eeum        / 


take,  bring 
do,  make 


\deun,  yeun  j 


farglooyth, 

(  pendefig, 

f  miloor 
Irhyveloor 


Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

San.  bhratre 
San.  swesre 

San.  duchitre ;  Gr.  thugater 
Gr.  pais ;  San.  apashthu,  bun 

(  Gr.   pallax ;    San.  palaga, 

\     khalapu 


San.  raja 

Gr.  prutanis 

}Gr. 

J  San.  saheru,  sadhu  ; 
(,     hivos.,  kurios 


fGr. 
I     bl 


Gr.  bids 

San.  ad  ;  Gr.  ed 

San.  pi ;  Gr.  pi 

Gr.  lath,  lie  hid 

Gr.  rhe,  flow,  rhoibd ;  San.  ri 

Gr.  sta ;  San.  stha 

Gr.  ep,  er;  San.  yapi 

San.  kha,  gup 

Gr.  dor,  dat,  do ;  San.  da 


strike,  bang     /  buail,  strac  pell   puis     \  j. 
i,  aunt  tuna  ) 


Gr.  bl 


,  thein 


San.  tud 
enlighten ; 


clud,  cyw 


(  Gr.  eid,  V 
\  San.  iksh 
Gr.  klu 

Gr.  pher ;  San.  bar 
(  Gr.  ith,  erch,  ki ;  San. 

Gr.  Iiik  ;  San.  gam 
Gr.  oreg ;  San. 


dyvyn 

ystyn 

ystyn,  tyn 

cymp,  cuyth  San.  sad,  pati 

cod,  cyfod       Gr.  or,  aeir 

tywys  Gr.  dech,  tikt 

gooneuth         Gr.  ag,  anu  ? 


*  Gaelic  verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives,  in  certain  circumstances,  change  the  initial 
consonant  into  another;  h  and  m  become  v ,-  dand  i],  y  ;  s  and  t  are  changed  into  h  ,■ 
/  is  generally  elided,  but  sometimes  changed  into  h;  p  becomes  /,  and  c,  ch,  or,  in 
some  dialects,  h.  In  several  words  the  secondary  form  has  entirely  supplanted  the 
primary.     Both  the  Sanscrit  and  Welsh  languages  have  mutations  somewhat  similar. 
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The  resemblance  is  equally  close  throughout  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  ;  but  it  is  evidently  unnecessary  to  extend  the  list  any 
farther.  Of  French  and  English  words,  apparently  derived  from  the 
Gaelic,  the  follovring  instances  may  suffice  : — Gloom,  Gael,  gulm, 
glaom;  faint,  G.  fann;  loop,  G.  liip;  bog,  G.  bog;  curd  or  crud,  G. 
cruel,  grudh;  boast,  G.  6os«;  da.vk,  G.  dorch ;  *  puss,G.joMs;  slim,  G. 
sliom;  sleek,  G.  sliogach;  gaunt,  G.  gann;  drake,  G.  drdc;  duck,  G. 
tiinac;  body,  (Sax.  bodig,)  G.  bodhig;  slope,  G.  diobh;  calf  (of  the 
leg)  G.  calpa;  town,  (Sax.  tun,)  G.  tuna,  dwelling;  booth,  G.  buth; 
spoon,  G.  Spain;  bourn,  (a  brook,)  G.  burn,  water ;  wallet,  G.  malait, 
Tdlait;  tether,  G.  teothir;  tusk,  G.  tosc;  pride,  (Sax.  prude,)  G.  brod, 
arrogance  ;  toss,  G.  taosg,  pour  out;  swap,  G.  suaip;  mock,  G.  moc, 
mac;  smash,  G.  smuais;  French,  age,  G.  aois;  Fr.  ville,  G.  baile, 
xaile;  Fr.  mouton,  a  sheep,  G.  multan,  a  young  wether;  Yv.  route, 
G.  rothat,  root,  (ad  verb,  wheel-place  ;)  Fr.  maille,  G.  maille ;  Fr.  faon, 
G.mang,  vang;  Fr.  gentll,  G.  Mnitail;  Fr.  briser,  G.  bris;  Fr.  saisir, 
G.  sds;  Fr.  coquille,  G.  cochull. 

The  etymology  and  syntax  of  the  language  lead  us  exactly  to  the 
same  conclusions  as  the  vocabulary.  The  inflexions  of  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  the  laws  of  composition  and  derivation,  resemble  those  of 
the  other  Indo-European  languages  generally ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
they  resemble  the  Latin  more  closely  than  any  other.  It  differs  from 
the  Latin,  however,  in  being  what  is  called  an  analogous,  and  not  a 
transposititici-  language.  In  the  collocation  of  words,  the  verb  generally 
precedes  the  nominative.  With  this  exception,  it  coincides  almost 
exactly  with  the  arrangement  of  the  French.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  requisite  to  say  more  on  this  subject,  as  I  trust  that  the  above 
will  satisfy  every  one  of  the  truth  of  all  that  I  endeavoured  to  prove. 

The  Cymric  names  found  in  Caledonia,  and  the  ancient  tradition 
that  they  crossed  the  great  sea  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  first 
peopling  of  Britain,  evince  that  the  Gaidils  were  not  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  has  been  argued  that  they  were,  because 
they  still  retain  the  names  Alban  and  Erin,  by  which  words,  it  has 
been  alleged,  Britain  and  Ireland  are  designated  in  a  Cosmography 
attributed  to  Aristotle.J     But  the  work  is  certainly  not  Aristotle's, 

*  Anglo-Saxon,  deore.  It  is  evident  that  words  common  to  the  Gaelic 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  neither  found  in  any  other  Gotho-German  dia- 
lect nor  in  French,  Welsh,  or  Latin,  have  a  good  right  to  be  considered  as 
originally  belonging  to  the  former  language. 

-f  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  Welsh,  which  may  be  called  a  trans- 
positive  language.  It  farther  differs  from  it  in  having  cases  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  whereas  the  Welsh  has  none. 

%  The  words  ai'e  Albion  and  Icrne. 
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nor  is  there  any  evidence  wliatever  that  any  native  ever  called  Britain 
Albion,  or  even  that  it  was  generally  called  by  that  name.  The  word 
Alhan  has  been  applied  to  Scotland  alone,  both  by  the  Gaidils  and 
the  Cymry,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  and  it  admits  of  no  satisfac- 
tory Gaelic  etymon.  The  terms  Albanich  and Eriiikh,  are  local, not 
jeiieric,  signifying  merely  natives  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  they 
appear  ever  to  have  been  so.  The  Gaelic  race  have  designated  them- 
selves by  the  generic  term  Gaoidil  (contracted  Gall*)  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  by  no  other.  Albaii  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  country  before  they  ever  entered  it ;  and  Erin  seems  to  be  notliing 
but  a  contraction  of  the  Welsh  term.  It  is  further  evident  that  the 
same  reasoning  applies  to  the  Cymry ;  for  they  call  Scotland  Alban, 
and  Ireland  Iicerthiu  (green  Isle.) 

The  Romans  called  the  whole  island  Britannia  before  they  knew 
anything  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  time  of  Csesar,  those  in  the  south 
of  England  were  BelgK,  and  all  the  rest  probably  Cymri,  except  the 
Silures  and  Caledonians.  Nor  did  the  Belgic  tribes  ever  occupy  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

That  the  Gaidils  were  not  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  further 
appears  from  the  aboriginal  Hiberni  being  distinguished  in  all  com- 
positions from  the  Bd<!<.v  and  theiS'cottJ,  or  Hiber no-Caledonians,  and 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  found  in  Irish  writers  words  which  appear 
to  be  Iberian,  and  several  which  are  Cymric,  all  of  which  were  never 
known  in  Scotland,  though  they  are  such  as  must  have  been  in  com- 
mon use.t  That  those  called  by  foreigners  Scots  were  a  Gaelic  race,  . 
is  a  fact  which  nobody  will  now  dispute.  The  generic  appellation  for 
the  Gaelic  race  affords  no  trace  of  their  origin  ;  but  their  language 
bears  a  closer  affinity  to  the  Latin  than  to  any  other,  so  that  they 
must  have  come  from  Gaul,  Germany,  or  Italy,  in  which  countries 
alone  any  peculiar  and  palpable  traces  of  their  language  occur. 

Buchanan  supposed  that  they  were  sprung  from  some  of  those 
Gauls  who  had  settled  in  Germany.  But  his  only  reason  for  this 
supposition  was  those  passages  of  Tacitus  and  Bede,  which  have  been 
already  considered ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Celts  were  a  Cymric  and 
not  a  Gaelic  race,  disproves  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis.    That 


*  Mr  Macpherson  converted  this  word  into  Celt;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  proper  word  Gaoidil  (Welsh  Gooi/thil)  resembles  GcBtidi  much  more 
closely  than  Celtce,  or  indeed  any  other  projjer  name:  and,  therefore,  if  their 
name  is  to  determine  their  origin,  we  must  undoubtedly,  with  Sir  AVilliam 
Betham,  conclude  that  they  are  from  the  north  of  Africa. 

■f-  It  was  probably  from  the  Iberians  that  the  Irish  notion  about  the 
Spanish  origin  of  the  Gaidils  arose. 

V  2 
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such  was  the  case,  appears  from  some  Celtic  words  meutioned  by- 
Classic  authors,  the  names  of  some  of  their  tribes,  towns,  &c.,  but 
particularly  the  remains  of  their  ancient  language  as  still  spoken  in 
Bretagne;  all  which  are  Cymric  and  not  Gaelic* 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  natives  of  Bretagne  or  Brittany  are 
descended  of  Cambro-Britons,  who  fled  from  the  Saxons.  This  opinion 
does  not  however  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation.  The  name 
Britannia  was  applied  to  Bretagne  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  ; 
and  the  Britons  that  fled  do  not  appear  to  have  settled  particularly 
in  that  quarter.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  the  language  of 
the  Gaidils  often  coincides  with  those  of  nations  with  whom  they  had 
no  intercourse,  where  the  Welsh  must  have  been  different  near  two 
thousand  years  ago : — so  that  the  Gaelic  cannot  have  sprung  from  the 
Cymric.f     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Gothic  languages. 

The  Caledonians  cannot  therefore  have  been  descended  either  from 
Ciallic  or  German  Celts,  or  from  Gotho-Germans ;  while  the  distance 
of  Italy  (to  say  nothing  of  the  tradition)  and  the  interior  situation  of 
the  south  of  Germany,  exclude  the  notion  that  they  came  directly 
from  either  of  these  regions.  Nor  does  their  language  allow  us  to 
suppose  they  are  mixed  descendants  of  Goths  and  Cymri.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  think  that  they  were  Belgse.  That  this  race  was  Gaelic, 
appears  from  names  of  places,  persons,  and  tribes  in  their  country 
being  Gaelic  ;  from  such  names  being  found  in  those  parts  of  England 
which  they  possessed,  and  there  only ;  and  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
appellations  of  tribes,  men,  persons,  and  places  iu  Ireland  are  Gaelic, 
(except  a  very  few  which  may  be  Cymric  or  Iberian,  and  such  as 
were  imposed  by  Northmen  or  the  English,)  though  half  the  country 
was  settled  by  the  Belgas.J  We  find,  too,  that  some  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish bore  the  same  names  as  Belgic  tribes,  §  such  as  the  Damnii, 

*  See  Daru's  "  History  of  Bretagne,"  and  Murray's  "  History  of  the 
European  Languages,"  vol.  i.  note  C.  The  reader  may  observe,  that  that 
learned  author's  reasoning  to  prove  the  Belgse  of  the  same  race  is  inconclu- 
sive, though  some  of  the  facts  he  states  are  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  they  were  Gothic.  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  Josephus,  all  afllirm  that 
the  CeltsB  were  anciently  called  Kimmerii,  the  name  by  which  the  Welsh 
call  themselves  to  this  day.  See  Whittaker's  "  History  of  the  Britons," 
p.  .52. 

+  It  is  evident  from  the  above  facts,  that  those  languages  must  have  been 
quite  distinct  previous  to  the  arrivals  of  the  Gaidils  in  Britain,  though  we 
may  well  suppose  that  they  differed  less  two  thousand  years  ago  than  they 
do  at  present. 

X  See  Dr  Prichard's  "  Researches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  119  et  seq.     2d  ed. 

§  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  all  the  tribes  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
were  Cambro-British  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  northof  Ireland  were  Gaelic, 
while  they  were  chiefly  of  the  race  of  the  Dam7iii,  whose  possessions  lay 
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JVovantce,  Catini,  and  Cantce,  and  that  the  French  and  English 
languages  contain  several  Gaelic  words  wliicli  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Scots. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Caledonians  were  Belgse,  who 
expelled  the  former  inhabitants.  The  extent  of  the  country  can  form 
no  objection  to  this  conclusion :  for  Belgium  was  very  populous  of 
old,  as  well  as  at  present.  The  single  tribe  of  the  Bellovaci  could, 
in  Caesar's  times,  bring  into  the  field  one  hundred  thousand  warriors  ; 
and  less  than  half  that  number  would  have  been  sufficient  to  conquer 
and  settle  a  thinly  peopled  region  as  extensive  as  Caledonia.  The 
period  of  their  arrival  was  probably  when  they  settled  in  the  south  of 
England — that  is,  two  or  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Many  have  contended  that  the  Belgse  were  a  Gothic  race  ;  but  the 
only  evidence  adduced  is  a  passage  in  Caesar,  in  which  he  says  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Rhemi  informed  him,  that  most  of  the  Belgse 
were  sprung  from  Germans  who  had  passed  the  Rhine  of  old,  and 
expelled  the  Gauls  from  those  territories  which  they  themselves  then 
possessed.  It  does  indeed  appear  from  this  passage  that  the  Belgae 
came  from  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  but  this  is  all  that  can  be  legitimately 
inferred  from  it.  In  the  same  place,  C«sar  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Condrus'i,  Eburones,  Ccercesi,  and  Pceuianl,  from  the  rest  of  the  Belgae, 
calling  them  the  Germans  who  lire  on  this  side  of  the  Bhine.  These 
four  tribes  (who,  he  says,  were  called  by  the  common  name  of  Ger- 
mans) were  probably  Gothic.  But  their  language,  and  the  distinc- 
tion made  by  Csesar,  clearly  indicate  that  the  rest  were  a  different 
race.  Their  crossing  the  Rhine  in  ancient  times  does  not  furnish  even 
a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  Gotliic.  For  the  Druidical 
system  and  the  worship  of  Bel  was  very  probably  received  from  the 
Phenicians,  Carthaginians,  or  Iberians,  and  communicated  to  the  Bel- 
gae by  the  Celtic-Gauls.  It  is  evidently  no  objection  that  Gaelic  ia 
spoken  in  no  part  of  Germany  at  present,*  because  it  may  have  dis- 
appeared in  various  ways. 


mostly  south  of  those  rivers.  Of  the  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde,  very  little  is 
known,  with  respect  either  to  its  extent  or  situation.  It  has  been  argued 
that  it  i-  tlie  -aiiu'  with  Cuiuhriu,  and  that  most  of  its  territories  were  in 
Eii-I,.i.a.  At  :;11  e\.ut>.  the  prevalence  of  Gaelic  names  throughout  the 
soutli  (.f  Seotlaii.l  evinces  that  the  Mieatcc  (ad  verb,  i/ihaln'tai/ts  o/the plums) 
were  nio>tly  of  the  same  race  with  the  Caledonians.  It  appears  to  be  only 
presumed  that  the  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the  south  were  originally  from  Ire- 
land :  for  I  can  find  no  proof  whatever  adduced  that  the  Irish  settled  there. 
*  It  would  indeed  appear  that  the  Gaelic  is  hardly  yet  extinct  among  the 
valleys  between  Italy  and  Geraiany. — See  Encyc.  lirit..  7th  ed.,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  414.     I  suspect,  however,  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere. 
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As  Strabo  does  not  draw  any  marked  distinction  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Celtfe  and  that  of  the  Belg»,  some  have  been  inclined 
to  conclude  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  race.  But  Csesar,  who 
is,  in  this  case,  a  much  better  authority  than  Strabo,  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  they  were  different  in  language,m  manners, axidmlmcs. 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  had  both  been  of  the  same  race. 
As  Gaul  had  been  a  considerable  time  subject  to  the  Romans  when 
Strabo  wrote,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  languages  may  have 
then  in  a  great  measure  been  mixed  and  corrupted.  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Csesar  alluded  to  above,  and  from  another  in  Tacitus,  it  ap- 
pears that  their  own  traditions  assigned  the  Belgaj  a  foreign  origin. 

It  may  likewise  be  argued  that  Tacitus  distinguishes  the  Caledo- 
nians from  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  including  the  Belgse  of  the  south. 
But  granting  that  he  was  correctly  informed,  the  difference  was  such 
as  might  be  caused  by  different  modes  of  living,  different  habits,  in- 
termixture, and  so  forth.  It  is  likewise  very  possible  that  the  British 
Belgae  may  have  resembled  the  Caledonians,  though  Agricola,  from 
whom  Tacitus  in  all  probability  derived  his  information,  may  not  have 
noticed  the  fact,  as  he  did  not  come  much  in  contact  with  them. 

But  the  principal  difference  between  the  Belgic  and  Celtic  Gauls, 
and  the  Germans,  consisted  in  their  religious  and  political  institu- 
tions :  for  it  is  evident  from  Livy,  Csesar,  Virgil,  Strabo,  and  various 
other  authors,  that  in  manners  and  personal  appearance,  they  differed 
little  or  nothing.  Hence  it  appears  that  Tacitus  is  rather  inconsistent. 
For  as  the  ancients  uniformly  describe  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  Gauls  as 
having  large  limbs  and  reddish-yellow  hair  ;  and  Tacitus  says  that 
the  Southern  Britons  resembled  them  in  appearance,  it  follows  that 
there  was  quite  as  much  reason  to  think  the  Britons  of  the  south  of 
German  origin,  as  those  of  the  north. 


Dr  Smith's  Collection  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  containing  Literal 
Translations  of  several  Specimens. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Dr  Smith,  who  distinctly  stated  the 
names  and  designations  of  those  persons  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  originals  of  his  translations,  that  we  may  rest  satisfied  no  part  of 
his  collection  was  composed  by  himself.     But  it  has  been  supposed 
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that  tliey  contain  much  of  tlie  interpolations  of  Kennedy,  of  whose 
MSS.  he  had  the  use.  Kennedy,  however,  claimed  only  a  sixth  or 
secentk  of  the  whole  of  his  own  collection,  and  says  that  most  of  /((.-• 
additions  were  composed  more  than  five  years  subsequent  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Doctor's  translations  :  and  as  Kennedy  would  certainly 
claim  at  least  all  that  he  wrote,  and  was  utterly  incapable  of  writing 
even  tolerable  poetry,  we  may  conclude  he  was  the  author  of  hardly 
any  part  of  the  Doctor's  collection.  That  the  reader  may  form  some 
notion  of  Mr  Kennedy's  abilities,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  Gaelic 
poems  maybe  composed, "  approximate  to  the  excellence  of  the  original" 
and  may  judge  whether  he  was  right  in  thinking  that  his  compositions 
"  approach  the  nearest  to  the  genuine  strains  of  Ossian  that  have  yet 
been  produced  in  the  Gaelic  language,"  I  here  give  some  specimens 
from  "  The  Death  of  Carril,"  which  he  claimed  as  being  entirely  his 
own.  Carril  is  said  in  the  argument  to  have  been  one  of  the  sons  of 
Fingal,  and  to  have  quarrelled  about  a  "  colop  {called  mir-mora)" 
with  Goul,  by  whom  he  was  slain  in  single  combat.  Dr  Donald 
Smith's  translation  is  rejected  as  rather  paraphrastic. 
2. 

The  heroes  with  exertion  arose  ; 

Heavier  than  the  waves  were  the  bristles  of  their  feet ;  * 

The  snortingt-  of  their  chest  might  be  heard  afar, 

While  the  Fions  were  sadly  melancholy. 

5. 
They  turned,  pulled,  and  drew. 
They  joining  themselves  together  in  the  tumult. 
Forcibly,  heavily,  wonderfully. 
Vast  to  the  rest  was  the  din  of  their  blows  ! 

7. 
The  gentle,  hardy,  kind  Carril  fell 
Breathless,  under  a  corner  of  heroism. 
Mischievous,  destructive,  fierce,  was  the  blow 
Which  felled  the  champion  in  the  hard  combat. 

8. 

"  My  calf,J  my  child,  my  beloved  ! 

Thy  death  sadly  grieves  the  father," 

Said  Fin  of  moody  aspect. 

Which  was  heavier  than  the  sun  under  a  twinkling. 

*  Bu'  truime  no''n  tainn'  cuilg  an  cos.''  f  Stroinicli. 

J  Kennedy  has  here,  like  some  lexicographers,  confounded  luaibh,  one 
beloved,  with  loaihh,  (voc.  of  labh.)  a  calf.  A  similar  mistake  has  some- 
times been  committed  respecting  another  term  of  endearment,  ciolaiii,  a 
little  dear,  some  confounding  it  v^ith  ciiiiain,  a  ivMj}  ! 
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9. 
0  Carril !  0  son  !  0  little  dear ! 
Thine  eye  is  closed,  and  thy  white  teeth  are  locked  ! 
Thy  strength  like  a  blast  is  moved  from  me  ; 
Thy  hne  is  changed  like  the  blossom  of  branches  ! 

13. 
Cheerful,  courageous,  magnanimous, 
Wast  thou  in  the  house  of  Teora  among  hundreds  ! 
O  warrior  bloody  in  pursuit. 
How  thou  hast  died  to-day  is  a  tale  of  grief! 

15. 
Mournful,  tearful,  is  the  music  of  the  Fions. 
Lamenting  the  mighty  warrior  of  joyous  laugh. 
Melancholy,  sorrowful,  is  Fin  bewailing  thee. 
Since  thou  art  not  seen  alive  in  the  house  of  the  heroes  ! 

18. 
The  valiant,  stout,  robust  warrior 

Is  without  motion,  without  arms,  without  accoutrements  ! 
Narrow  and  level  is  thy  dwelling  place. 
Near  the  meadow — and  great  is  the  loss  ! 

19. 
On  the  ocean  of  jewels,  long  he  moved, 
On  the  awful,  white-foaming  billows  ! 
Musical,  melodious,  on  the  plain. 
In  the  time  of  hunting  the  full  buck ! 

20. 
Mild,  cheerful,  kind  warrior, 
Talkative,  strong,  active,  destructive, 
Like  an  impetuous  stream  among  thy  foes. 
Farewell,  beloved  of  the  sharp  blades  ! 

Out  of  a  thousand  men  of  ordinary  discernment,  if  (instead  of  ove) 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  could  not  distinguish  such  poetry  from 
Ossian's,  I  would  give  up  his  cause  at  once.  Some  of  the  lines  in  the 
poem  are  tolerable  ;  but  they  are  palpable  plagiarisms.  In  attempt- 
ing to  give  the  composition  an  air  of  antiquity,  Kennedy  has  evidently 
inserted  several  words  of  which  he  did  not  know  the  real  meaning. 
The  poem  contains  several  instances  of  those  strings  of  epithets  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Gaelic  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  following  stanza  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  "  The  deatli  of 
Ossian,"  another  of  Kennedy's  poems. 

Joyful  were  the  manners  of  the  Fions  who  are  gone  ; 
Musical,  elegant,  comely,  brave  ; 
Wine,  and  conversation,  and  flesh ! 
Esteem  enough,  and  we  knew  not  a  lie  ! 
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Tliat  the  Doctor's  collection  contains  many  moilern  pieces  all  allow  ; 
but  it  has  been  affirmed  that  these  may  be  easily  distinguished  from 
what  is  genuine.  Unfortunately,  however,  those  who  have  made  such 
an  assertion  have  not  given  us  any  criterion  whatever,  by  which  to 
decide.  Some  prosy  pieces  do  certainly  occur,  evidently  corrupt;  but 
the  Doctor  himself  pointed  out  these  ;  and  they  do  not  occupy  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  volume.  After  a  careful  examination,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  they  all  afford  convincing,  internal  evidence  of  their 
being  either  entirely  modern  compositions,  or  so  much  altered  and 
interpolated  that  they  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  styled  Ossian's: 
though  the  story  may  be,  in  several  instances,  mainly  the  same,  and 
many  passages  may  have  been  altered  little. 

Mr  Macpherson  affirmed  that  he  had  obtained  all  the  genuine 
s  of  Ossian  which  were  extant  when  he  made  his  tour.  In  this 
3  most  probably  correct.  At  all  events,  it  appears  that  Dr 
Smith  found  none  except  such  as  Macpherson  had  previously  collected. 
The  cause  which  induced  the  Doctor  to  reject  these,  has  been  explain- 
ed by  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr  Mackenzie.  He  has,  how- 
ever, inserted  in  his  notes  part  of  Croma,  and  a  copy  of  the  episode 
of  Fainasollis.  Of  the  fourteen  poems  contained  in  the  Collection, 
one  is  attributed  to  Ullin,  the  celebrated  bard  of  Fingal ;  one  to 
Orran,  and  another  to  Ardar — both  bards  of  more  recent  times  ;  and 
the  rest  to  Ossian.  It  is  only  these  last  that  fall  at  present  under 
our  cognizance,  though  I  fear  the  rest  are  not  more  genuine. 

The  Doctor  states  in  his  Advertisement,  that  they  "  contain  many 
examples  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  sublime  in  composition."  It  is 
true  that  they  contain  several  heautifuJ  pieces ;  but  few  passages  oc- 
cur that  can  be  properly  denominated  sublime.  The  actions  described 
are  often  unimportant,  and,  instead  of  the  loftiness  of  Ossian,  the 
personages  think  and  speak  very  much  in  the  style  of  every-day 
characters.  While  we  frequently  meet  with  passages  which  closely 
resemble  him  in  the  general  thought  and  expression,  all  these  at  the 
same  time  differ  so  widely  in  efiect  and  manner,  that  we  cannot  help 
considering  them  either  imitations  or  corruptions.  Though  we  often 
meet  with  pathos,  it  is  seldom  the  pathos  of  Ossian  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally unaccompanied  with  his  elevation  and  force.  For  instance,  in 
the  "  Death  of  Dermid"  occurs  a  passage  which,  literally  translated, 
runs  thus  :— 

The  children  brandish  their  spears  ; 
"  Who  is  this  that  comes  but  Dermid?" 
Throwing  down  reedy  spears  and  shields. 
They  run  with  gladness  to  meet  Dermid 
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"  It  is  not  lie  !"     Halfway 

The  children  sad  return  : 

The  sound  of  their  play  is  heard  no  more  ; 

They  are  joyless  for  the  son  of  Duine. 

In  the  "  Death  of  Goul,"  it  is  said  of  Evircoma  his  wife,  who  had 
gone  in  search  of  him,  with  her  child,  and  had  landed  on  a  distant 
isle,  where  she  found  him  mortally  wounded  : — 

The  dame  beheld  by  their  beams 
The  beauteous  face  of  her  son, 
As  she  leaves  him  in  her  slender  skiff: 
"  Beloved  child,  rest  here  concealed." 

As  a  dove  in  the  rock  of  Ulacha, 
That  flies  for  berries  to  her  tender  young ; 
She  oft  returns  and  tastes  not  one. 
As  rises  in  her  thoughts  the  hawk  ; 
So  thrice  returned  Evir, 
Her  soul  like  a  troubled  wave. 
Tossed  to  and  fro  by  inconstant  wind — 
She  hears  a  voice  from  beneath  a  tree  : 
"  I,  of  mighty  arm  in  fight,* 
Now  pine  forlorn  upon  this  coast, 
While  Fin  and  Ossian  know  it  not. 
Unless  the  lights  of  heaven  inform  them. 
0  tell,  ye  ruddy  stars, 
In  the  house  of  heroes,  how  I  fell ; 
And  tell,  ye  spirits  of  the  clouds, 
My  tale  to  the  king  of  the  Fions, 
Tell  that  my  strength  decays, 
And  I  pine  without  drink  or  food. 
But  the  blue  brine,  from  day  to  day. 
Let  not  my  spouse  hear  aught  of  this. 
Let  your  wings  at  a  distance  pass  ; 
Silent  and  fearless  let  them  pass. 
Let  not  my  beloved  hear  your  voice. 
Lest  melancholy  o'erspread  her  mind. 
Again  remote  pass  by. 
And  let  the  dreams  of  my  wife  be  glad. 
Morning,  my  love,  is  far  distant : 
Rest  beside  thine  infant. 
Beside  the  brook  in  the  vale  of  winds. 
Be  thy  dreams  pleasant,  Evircoma." 
"  And  dost  thou  think  I  can  rest,")- 
And  Goul  in  pain  upon  a  hostile  shore. 
My  heart  is  not  like  a  rock." 

It  seems  the  stars  could  communicate  information,  and  ghosts  had 
itinfis,  an  idea  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  common  notion 

*  Goul  speaks.  f  Evircoma  speaks. 
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respecting  the  augels  of  Holy  Writ.  This  passage  likewise  lacks  the 
nervous  strength  and  the  vividness  of  every  part  of  Macpherson's  col- 
lection. 

But  the  reader  can  best  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  detections  af- 
forded by  the  sentiments  and  the  general  style,  from  a  faithful  trans- 
lation of  one  or  two  whole  poems.  The  Doctor's  is,  in  general,  so 
loose  that  it  might  with  more  propriety  be  styled  a  paraphrase.  It 
appears  to  have  all  the  faults  of  Macpherson's,  which  he  has  evidently 
taken  for  a  model,  while  it  is  destitute  of  its  merits.  He  has  often 
made  considerable  alterations  both  iu  the  words  and  in  the  thoughts: 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  subject  from 
his  translations.  Discarding  these,  therefore,  I  subjoin  a  literal  ver- 
sion of  "  Cadul "  and  "  Darg  Mac-Druivel,"  which  may  be  reckoned 
fair  specimens  of  the  collection. 

CADUL. 

Synopsis. — Fingal,  Connal,  and  Ossian,  being  at  Carrie  with  Cadul  king  of 
Inisborc,the  latter  causes  a  bard  to  relate  his  own  adventures  inlcroma  and 
Sorcha,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  he  lost  his  wife  and  only  child.  Next 
morning,  Manus,  king  of  Lochlan,  lands  with  a  hostile  army  near  Carrie. 
They  join  battle,  and  Manus  is  worsted  ;  but  an  untoward  event  dispels 
the  joy  of  Cadul.  Manus,  after  being  reprimanded  by  Fingal,  and  pro- 
raising  never  again  to  invade  Inishore,  returns  to  his  own  country. 

Like  a  blink  of  the  sun  in  winter. 

That  flies  across  the  field  of  Lena, 

Such  are  the  days  of  the  Fions, 

Departing  like  the  sun  between  showers. 

The  sable  clouds  of  heaven  descend 

And  deprive  the  hunter  of  the  cheering  beams  : 

The  naked  branches  of  the  forest  moan, 

And  the  tender  herbage  fades  : 

But  the  sun  will  yet  return 

To  fragrant  groves  of  blooming  boughs. 

And  every  tree  will  smile  in  spring, 

As  they  behold  the  mighty  light. 

Which  now  looks  down  with  joy 

On  every  withered  plant,  through  showers ; 

And  each  of  these  will  raise  its  head 

Round  winter  halls,  in  dreary  vales : 

They  again  come  forth  with  joy. 

Not  so  the  dwellers  of  the  grave, 

Who  will  never  move  by  the  beams  of  the  sun — 

Never  rise  from  the  sleep  of  the  tomb. 

But  your  memory  fades  not  as  an  herb, 

0  ye  of  great  compassion  and  kindness : 
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Like  a  light,  to  future  times 
Shall  go  your  tales  and  poems. 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  rock, 
Listen  to  a  tale  of  Inishorc. 
It  is  a  gale  to  my  soul, 
Like  moonbeams  seen  through  Lumon's  storms. 

Cadul  prepared  a  feast, 
And  Fin  spread  his  sails ; 
The  wind  blew  from  the  eastern  hills, 
And  the  oaks  groaned  beneath  its  course  ; 
The  waves  resounded  round  Inishorc, 
And  towery  Carrie  then  was  glad. 
The  green  isle  through  the  clouds  arose  ; 
The  people  cheerful  round  us  flocked : 
But  who  are  these  beside  the  king  ? 
One  is  like  a  withered  tree. 
And  two  like  virent  oaks. 
Their  steps  resounding  on  the  shore. 
"  Hail  to  Counal  from  Tounagdrm, 
To  the  golden-haired  son  of  the  king  of  the  plains, 
And  to  Mac-Ruro  from  the  land  of  boars. 
We  all  rejoice  that  ye  are  well. 
Produce  the  shell  and  the  feast. 
The  lays  of  harps  and  joyous  songs  of  bards. 
Let  my  companions  be  glad  in  my  hall : 
Cadul  is  among  his  friends. 
Delightful  is  this  day  to  me : 
Let  no  cloud  rest  on  towery  Carrie." 

How  fleeting  are  thy  dreams  of  joy — 

Such,  0  hero,  are  thy  days, 

As  a  calm  between  two  blasts. 

In  the  night  of  a  boisterous  storm : 

The  hunter  rests  upon  the  heath. 

And  idle  dreams  arise  ; 

White-handed  maids  around  him  sing  ; 

Bards  celebrate  his  praise  on  chords ; 

A  shield  is  struck — 

His  soul  rushes  to  battle  ; 

The  field  appears  before  him. 

He  sees  a  thousand  darts  ; 

But  soon  there  conies  a  roaring  blast ; 

The  vison  flies,  the  hunter  wakes. 

"  Thou  art  gone,  beloved  vision. 

My  pleasant,  but  deceitful,  dream :" 

The  maids  were  gray  clouds : 

The  bards  were  wind  in  mist ; 

The  noise  of  battle  was  thunder  ; 

The  shining  weapons  were  lightning. 

Short  but  delightful  was  the  dream  ; 

And  such  was  the  pride  of  Cadul. 
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The  feast  now  ceased  ; 
The  flame  of  the  oak  was  feeble  ; 
The  heroes  listened  to  the  music, 
While  Cadul  views  the  clouds. 
"  The  sleeping  sea  is  calm  ;* 
The  stars,  descending  in  the  west, 
Behold  upon  the  tranquil  main 
The  lovely  beauty  of  their  forms. 
Like  virgins  by  the  secret  streams. 
When  glad  they  view  their  faces'  shades. 
Near  them  in  a  wood  is  a  hind — 
The  virgins  start  with  a  blush  : 
Such  is  the  hue  of  the  stars, 
As  if  they  told  a  tale  of  woe  : 
But  I  see  the  moon  half  covered. 
Arising  through  the  trees,  on  a  peak  ; 
Dark  ghosts  appear,  with  their  robes  of  mist, 
And  my  mournful  father  in  his  airy  garb  !" 
On  the  blast  there  came  a  sound 
Faint  and  feeble,  with  a  mournful  tale. 

The  king  returned  sad  to  his  hall, 
Tlien  Fin  of  manners  mild  thus  spoke  : 
(His  words  were  like  the  notes  of  the  harp 
In  the  white  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Toscar) 
"  In  the  age  which  passed  like  a  stream. 
Our  ancestors  fought  together : 
Sarno,  Colgar,  and  Comal 
Were  three  bright  lights  in  the  conflict. 
Oft  did  they  sweep  the  battle  field. 
Like  a  black  cloud  in  a  whirlwind, 
Scattered  by  an  angry  ghost. 
Till  it  sleeps  in  the  shade  of  woods  ; 
The  spirit  rides  along  the  air. 
To  seek  for  other  storms  : 
Such  was  the  mind  of  the  heroes. 
Undaunted  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
And  shall  we,  their  children,  fear. 
Though  Lochlan's  ships  approach  ? 
Our  ancestors  would  withdraw  from  us  : 
Not  one  would  descend  to  our  dreams; 
They  would  not  open  their  halls  to  their  race, 
When  fell  our  heads  like  withered  leaves  ; 
The  storm  would  blow  away  our  spirits. 
Like  a  fog  on  the  banks  of  Lego. 
Not  so,  O  children  of  kings, 
Did  our  sires  give  us  renown : 
And  the  flood  shall  follow  our  course. 
Like  Lubar's  swelling  stream." 

"  May  thy  renown  be  lasting.  Fin — 

*  Cadul  speaks. 
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Like  a  light  to  coming  ages ; 

May  the  minstrel  say  in  his  song, 

'  The  hero  is  of  the  race  of  the  Fions.' 

But  my  offspring  will  not  see  my  fame 

Surrounding  them,  like  a  guiding  light. 

Beloved  Conlach  !  that  dire  night 

That  snatched  from  me  thee  and  thy  mother. 

Wounds  my  soul  as  its  storm  arises 

Before  me,  like  the  main  round  the  Isle 

When  billows  roar  and  masts  creak. 

And  the  mountain  spirits  howl ; 

The  inhabitants  of  Inistorran  dread 

The  Isle  should  yield  to  the  main — ■ 

But  my  soul  is  like  a  gentle  stream. 

When  affecting  thoughts  arise  : 

Recite,  0  bard,  the  dismal  tale, 

The  doleful  narrative  of  my  grief." 

"  In  Icroma  of  many  trees. 
Is  the  din  of  blades  and  sounding  spears. 
Bright  swords  glittering  to  the  moon. 
The  beams  of  fight  arising. 
The  roe  started  from  her  rest, 
And  Turle'atan  shook  with  fear. 
But  what,  O  roe,  is  the  cause  of  thy  fear  ? 
Thy  dwelling,  Scara,  is  not  in  danger ; 
Sorcha  is  mighty  ;  but  the  north  wind  blows. 
And  noble  Cadul  comes  upon  the  brine ; 
He  appears  a  red  ghost  of  night. 
When  the  hunter  trembles  on  the  heights. 
And  he  breaks  the  bulwarks  of  war 
Like  spiders'  webs  in  autumn 

Sorcha  fled  with  the  clouds  of  night. 

Like  the  track  of  his  ship  on  the  face  of  the  main  : 

'  Up  the  shield — and  down  the  harp. 

O  Scara,  let  thy  virgins  smile.' 

"  Now  the  sounds  of  harps  and  songs 
Are  heard  in  Scara's  generous  hall ; 
The  blade  is  sheathed  ;  the  buckler  sleeps 
On  the  wall,  like  a  gloomy  moon  ; 
The  hind  is  glad  on  her  rock  ; 
The  blithesome  maids  look  from  the  windows ; 
The  sun  is  joyful  without  a  cloud, 
But  Cadul  is  the  damsels'  sun. 
'  Let  harp  and  voice  be  tuned. 
Well  mayst  thou  be,  king  of  Carrie' 

"  But  who  is  this  beside  the  warrior, 
With  her  steps  among  the  early  dew; 
The  moisture  of  gladness  on  her  eyes. 
Like  drops  of  night  on  smiling  plains  ? 
Her  face  is  beauteous  in  the  shade  of  her  locks, 
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The  sun  shining  through  them 

On  the  ruddiness  of  her  polished  cheek  ; 

Like  fresh  roses  *  under  sunbeams 

Which  shine  upon  the  dew  of  mom. 

Who  is  that  but  Rosgala, 

The  lovely  branch  of  the  palace  of  Icroma. 

Scara  gives  her  to  the  hero, 

Who  scattered  the  tempest  of  war. 

'  Though,  O  warrior,  I  had  ten  daughters ; 

Thou  wouldst  have  thy  love  of  the  whole.' 

"  Like  a  hawk  descending  from  on  high. 
With  circling  course,  upon  a  grouse, 
So  passed  over  Cadul  in  the  Isle 
Three  years  ;  and  swift  they  fled. 

" '  It  is  time  to  return  to  I-torran, 
To  the  tower  of  green  groves,' 
Said  Cadul,  as  he  cast  a  glance 
On  the  years  that  passed  as  a  dream. 

"  He  spread  his  white  sails. 
The  dame  was  glad  and  sad  by  turns  ; 
'  Farewell,  beloved  Isle, 
The  joyous  dwelling  of  my  youthful  days. 
I  see  my  kindred — I  see  the  hinds 
Looking  from  the  woody  rocks — 
But  why  should  my  tears  descend, 
When  I  depart  with  the  king  of  Carrie' 

"  Young  Conlach  is  forlorn. 
In  the  tender  arms  of  his  mother, 
His  two  brows  like  streaks  of  light. 
Beneath  a  helm  of  roebuck's  skin. 
Hushed  to  rest  by  the  rocking  of  waves. 
He  dreams  of  the  mountain  bees. 
Hears  them  buzzing  on  the  hills, 
And  thinks  of  their  celliferous  combs. 
Thy  thoughts,  Conlach,  are  vain : 
Thou  hearest  but  the  wind  and  sails. 
Like  the  rose  of  Lena  beneath  a  rainbow,t 
When  showers  of  hail  are  nigh ; 
The  hunter  says  as  he  hies  to  a  covert, 
'  Thy  bloom  is  fair,  but  thine  evil-hour  is  nigh.' 

"  The  woman's  bosom  sighed, 
Like  foam  of  lofty  waves  ; 
Her  eyes  drop  J  on  her  infant's  cheeks. 
And  her  lips  softly  press  them. 
He  wakes  and  sees  the  storm. 


*  We  have  everj'  reason  to  conclude  that  the  Caledonian 
<new  nothing  of  roses, 
t  H<i  is  like,  &c.  +  Drop  tears. 
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And  hides  his  head  in  liis  mother's  lap ; 

She  covers  him  with  her  mantle 

As  the  eagle  of  Loira  does  her  young, 

When  with  terror  they  see  the  lowering  sky, 

And  a  tempest  is  soon  to  blow. 

'  Fear  not,  beloved  child, 

While  steers  thy  father's  hand.' 

'  And  fear  not  thou,  my  spouse  : 

We  are  not  on  a  sea  unknown  : 

Often,  in  a  dreadful  storm. 

Has  my  bark  rode  on  the  deep. 

The  isle,  my  beloved,  is  nigh. 

Beyond  those  gray-headed  waves. 

Soft  sighs  and  the  turbulence  of  the  main. 
At  times,  are  intermixed. 

"  The  cloudy  night  descended 
With  thunderbolts  upon  the  deep ; 
The  lightning  blazed  awfully ; 
The  spirits  in  the  heavens  yelled  ; 
With  the  skirts  of  their  garments  singed. 
They  flew  down  to  the  flood ; 
Whales  snorted  loudly, 
While  waves  reply  on  high  : 
The  moon  heard,  in  her  cloudy  dwelling. 
The  horrid  roaring  of  the  main ; 
She  folded  her  head  in  the  mist  of  Lanna ; 
The  stars  concealed  themselves  around  her, 
Trembling,  through  the  broken  clouds ; 
Their  faces  at  times  appear. 
Like  a  hunter  that  looks  forth 
From  his  booth,  in  the  shelter  of  cold  hills. 
Hunter  of  the  mountain  deer, 
Alas  that  they  were  not  safe  beside  thee. 

Ye  rocks  of  Icroma, 

Oft  have  ye  heard  the  notes  of  her  harp  : 

To  what  do  ye  listen  to-night  ? 

The  bolts  of  heaven  or  the  lofty  waves  ? 

Louder  than  these  did  ye  hear 

The  wailing  voice  of  Sulin-gorma, 

Her  daughter  with  her  child  on  the  deep. 

She  strikes  her  palms  in  the  wind — 

The  white  billows  are  not  sails  : 

Return  to  thy  hall  from  night. 

She  went — she  returned — she  saw  a  bark  : 

'  Art  thou  safe,  beloved,  only  child  ? ' 

'  What  voice  is  that  from  the  gloomy  rock  ?  * 

Straight  lower,  my  mates,  the  sails — 

speaks. 
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The  cries  by  turns  are  joyful  and  sad ; 

"  Yellow-haired  maid,  art  thou  safe?" — 

That  is  the  voice  of  the  fair  ghost 

We  saw  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 

Come,  O  ghost,  to  our  dreams. 

In  tranquil  nights,  and  show  us  thy  form.' 

The  aged  dame  heard  the  voice, 

And  sad  retraced  her  steps. 

Often  did  she  call  Rosgala, 

While  the  rocks  replied  to  her  cries. 

"  Rosgala  is  on  the  open  sea — 
The  beams  of  oaks  pour  from  afar. 
Cadul  beholds  his  spouse, 
Like  a  fair  virgin's  ghost,  by  their  light. 
Like  a  star  in  the  concave  of  the  moon. 
When  she  is  almost  covered  with  darkness,* 
Was  her  son  in  the  damsel's  lap. 
The  sight  caused  the  brave  hero  grief. 
His  gentle  consort  heard  his  sighs  : 
'  What,  beloved,  is  the  cause  of  thy  sorrow  ? 
Though  dark  the  storm,  it  will  not  continue  : 
The  moon  shall  shine  upon  the  hills. 
Fair-orbed,  and  the  beauteous  stars. 
Blue-flaming  in  the  shelter  of  the  isle, 
The  isle  which  is  not  distant  now  : 
Do  not  these  beams  proceed  from  it  ? ' 
*  Thou  sunbeam  of  my  own  soul. 
The  raging  tempest  shall  subside. 
And  the  light  of  my  joyful  dwelling 
We  shall  behold,  in  the  sweet  home  of  Inis-torran. 

But  what  is  night,  or  storm,  or  foreign  land. 

When  thy  soul,  beauteous  bough,  is  calm. 

Display  to  me,  O  light,  my  love. 

Though  thou  shouldst  come  from  hostile  Sorcha  ? ' 

The  vessel  broke  upon  a  cliff. 

The  hero  bears  the  two 

To  a  cold  rock  of  sea  weeds. 

The  hiding-place  of  lazy  seals. 

'  I  see  the  shore  is  nigh  ; 

Let  me  hie  thither  with  my  hands,+ 

To  seek  a  bark  in  which  we  may  sail 

From  Sorcha's  wrath,  ere  morn  arise  ! 

Tarry  thou  here  :  the  storm  departs  ; 

The  stars  now  rid  them  of  the  mist ; 

The  moon  shines  gray  through  distant  trees : 

It  will  show  thee  me  returning. 

Ye  brilliant  lights  of  heaven. 

And  ye  blessed  ghosts,  our  guides. 

*  A  star  cannot  possibly  be  seen  in  such  a  place, 
f  i  e.  Swim  thither. 
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Tell  my  love,  she  alone, 

That  ye  see  my  likeness  nigh.' 

'  But  what  if  the  sea  should  rise. 

Or  a  tempest  blow,  with  the  joy  of  ghosts — 

If  the  sea  should  swell,  or  the  clouds  withdraw 

Or  the  day  arise  before  thy  return  ? — 

But  my  love  will  quickly  return. 

Ye  ghosts,  defend  Cadul.' 

He  swam  ashore  ;  no  bark  was  nigh  ; 

Oft  did  he  eye  the  dusky  rock. 

Sad  is  the  soft-eyed  dame, 
With  her  eye  on  the  shore  of  night. 
She  sees  not  Cadul.     The  sea  swells  : 
She  carries  Coulach  in  her  arms. 
'  What  prevents  my  love's  return  i 
Wild  billows,  on  a  shore  without  a  bark  ? 
Would,  my  child,  thou  wert  on  land. 
That  thy  mother's  heart  might  have  rest.' 

She  bound  the  boy  upon  the  shield, 
On  a  withered  tree  that  was  near  her. 
*  Shall  I  wake  thee,  beloved  child  ? — 
Thy  cries  would  pierce  my  heart. 
Safe  mayst  thou  reach  the  shore. 

And  may  the  king  of  Sorcha  befriend  thee  ! — • 

Or  if  thy  father  should  meet  thee 

But  thy  father,  my  child,  lives  not. 

He  waits  for  me  on  his  cloud  : 

I  will  quickly  hie  to  meet  him.' 

A  wave  arose  upon  the  rock — 

High  and  huge,  with  hoary  head — 

And  swept  away  the  beauteous  dame. 
"  Cadul  returned  in  a  bark 

To  the  place  where  he  left  his  wife. 

He  cannot  see  the  dark  rock. 

Hid  by  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

'  I  have  lost  my  spouse  and  my  son  ! 

Would  the  same  death  had  seized  us  : 

We  would  hold  Coulach  safe  in  our  breast. 

Now  death  and  life  are  the  same  to  me.' 
"  The  dawn  arose  on  Sorcha  ; 

A  dark  isle  is  nigh  with  a  cave, 

Concealed  by  an  aged  oak. 

With  its  huge,  mossy  trunk. 

The  days  of  seven  generations 

Had  seen  the  ocean  flow  and  ebb. 

Since  its  boughs  had  afforded  shelter 

To  the  gallant  king  of  Sorcha. 

He  hid  his  spouse  in  that  cave 

When  he  went  forth  to  engage  in  battle  : 

'  To-morrow  my  steps  shall  return. 
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With  tlie  head  of  Lau-fada  in  my  hand.' 

He  went ;  the  weapon  pierced  his  side ; 

He  cannot,  as  he  promised,  return. 

Two  days  and  as  many  nights, 

She  saw  not  the  red  head  of  Ulan-orcal. 

Melancholy  is  Oidana  in  her  cave, 

Striking  her  palms,  like  white-topped  foam. 

Her  plaintive  words  were  heard 

By  the  mariner  who  sailed  by  night. 

He  sought  whether  a  spirit  sung, 

And  found  the  dame  in  her  secret  place. 

"  Here  did  Cadul  pass  the  night. 
When  with  bright  starry  light 
It  descended  around  him,  Rosgala 
Softly  moved  upon  the  deep  : 
Her  robes  are  like  the  mist  of  Coua, 
On  a  dewy  morn  of  spring ; 
Her  garments  are  wet  like  a  dripping  rose, 
Beside  a  slow,  murmuring  stream. 
She  related  how  she  died ; 
How  she  bound  Conlach  on  the  shield, 
'  But  awaken,  mighty  Cadul, 
And  quickly  flee  to  thy  native  isle.' 
He  departed,  silent  and  mournful, 
And  sad,  since  then,  are  his  songs. 
He  weeps  in  the  morning  for  his  spouse  ; 
And,  at  the  close  of  day,  for  his  son."* 

"  Great,  Cadul,  is  the  cause  of  thy  grief," 
Said  Fin,  "  if  thy  son  be  not  alivejf 
If  the  shield  did  not  bear  him  ashore. 
And  he  found  compassion  from  Sorcha. 
'  He  may  lift  this  shield  to  defend  us,' 
Might  the  warriors  say,  with  pity  in  their  thoughts. 
They  would,  and  they  yet  may  say — 
'  His  arm  is  like  that  of  Cadul.' 
Why  then  dost  thou  despond. 
When  thou  art  not  alone  in  battle." 

Thus  was  spent  the  night 
In  towery  Carrie,  till  the  dawn  appeared, 
With  eyes  half-open,  in  the  east, 
Like  a  hunter  on  a  lonely  heath. 
Dark  billows  now,  and  tops  of  hills 
Array  themselves  with  shining  robes  ; 
Stars  hide  them  in  the  sky, 
Before  the  sun's  majestic  steps, 
As  he  looks,  with  a  benignant  eye. 
Over  the  course  of  the  kings  of  the  world — 

■■■   Here  ends  the  episode. 

t  The  reader  may  observe  in  most  of  tlie  poems  in  Smith's  collectioi 
regular  plot,  to  -which  nothing  similar  is  found  in  Macpherson's. 
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The  stars  avoid  his  face, 

As  strangers  the  eye  of  Malavin. 

Nor  had  the  scout  a  joyful  tale 
That  day,  from  the  watching  hill : 
The  fleet  of  Lochlan  poured  ashore, 
Like  bees — a  countless  swarm. 
Our  watchmen  quickly  came — 
"  There  is  a  host  on  yonder  beach." 
"  That  is  no  cause  of  fear  to  me," 
Said  Cadul,  "  when  my  mighty  friends  are  near  : 
But  what  has  hid  the  host  so  long, 
And  concealed,  O  sun,  thy  beams  ? 
Wast  thou  listening'to  a  tale  of  woe. 
Lamenting  thy  young  spouse  and  thy  son  ? 
Thou  wast  ;  for  thou  travellest  alone, 
Without  an  equal  shining  at  thy  side. 
The  tempest  has  deprived  thee  of  thy  wife 
And  thy  son  on  the  ocean  of  night. 
And  now  thou  art,  like  me,  without  thy  beloved, 
Without  a  young  sapling  beside  thee. 
But  thy  light  at  times  is  joyful, 
And  thy  foes  vanish  like  mist : 
The  gloomy  ghosts  of  night 
Hide  them  in  the  holes  of  the  desert. 
So  shall  my  fame  arise  : 
No  grief  shall  withdraw  my  eye  from  strife. 
Like  a  torrent  in  a  narrow  channel 
Shall  swell  my  exulting  soul. 

Cadul  struck  an  alarm  ; 
Connal  and  Fin  armed  ; 
Like  a  rainbow  high  in  the  skies, 
Was  the  splendid  banner  of  the  king  of  tlie  plains. 
Mac-Ruro  and  I  stood  near  him, 
Like  two  clouds  on  a  summer  day. 
Fair  without,  their  wombs  swelling 
With  lightning  and  bellowing  thunder. 

Like  a  dreadful  storm  of  hail, 
That  flies  across  the  seas. 
Rolling  swift  the  billowy  waves. 
And  dashing  them  against  the  shore  ; 
Or  like  the  spirit  of  a  tempest,  hurling 
Swelling  mountains  of  brine — 
While  roar  their  foamy,  gray  heads — 
Among  hard,  resounding  rocks  ; 
Such  was  our  shouting  army. 
As  they  advanced  to  the  fierce  onset. 

Lochlan  crowded  round  Manns, 
Like  a  flock  of  sea-fowls  on  a  cliiT 
Dark  with  their  wings,  and  rising  grim 
And  fearless  of  the  ocean's  rage. 

Then  Fin  spoke  to  his  warriors — 
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With  what  gladness  did  we  hear  him '. — 
"  Our  names  are  already  in  song, 
'Great  heroes  of  many  fights  : 
Let  the  day  of  Inishorc  be  the  youths. 
We  ^vill  assist  them  if  need  be." 

Ogan  drew  his  blade  : 
Mac-Ruro's  spear  is  raised  ; 
Ossian's  eye  beholds  Fin, 
Not  weak  nor  blind  as  now. 
"  I  see  three  bulwarks  of  battle,* 
In  front  of  the  adverse  host ; 
The  one  shining  in  his  first  war ; 
Nor  weak  is  he  in  the  fierce  struggle. 
Ossian,  my  gentle  son, 
Quench  not  at  once  his  light : 
The  tear  is  in  his  beloved's  eye ; 
His  father  is  in  the  gloom  of  age. 
Without,  perhaps,  a  son  but  he. 
Destroy  him  not,  Ossian,  with  thy  lance; 
Do  thou,  Ogan,  fight 
With  yon  tall,  big  warrior." 

"  And  I,"  said  worthy  Mac-Ruro, 
"Will  contend  with  spear-armed  Manus." 

The  kings  remained  (and  great  was  their  honour.) 
We  rushed  to  fight  like  foaming  steeds. 
But  the  host  of  Manus  stood 
Like  a  wavy  rock  of  Inishorc  ; 
Though  whales  and  billows  strike  it. 
They  move  not  the  rock  from  its  place. 
Nor  idly  stood  the  men  of  Lochlan, 
When  rose  the  war-song  of  the  bards : 
Ogan  is  bound  with  a  thong. 
And  Mac-Ruro  bows  under  Manus. 
The  spear-armed  youth  was  near  myself ; 
Nor  did  I  wish  to  smite  him. 
"  Does  thy  strength  despise  my  youth  " — 
The  tears  were  heavy  in  his  eye — 
"  Does  thy  strength  despise  my  youth, 
When  thou  dost  not  ply  the  spear  ? 
How  long  shall  I  be  like  a  child. 
And  thy  broad  shield  like  a  flint  ? 
Thus  shall  not  I  obtain  renown. 
While  my  friends  mow  down  the  foe." 
He  went,  and  his  people  went. 
I  silently  followed  their  course. 

Like  three  white  torrents  from  the  liills, 
That  rush  to  some  green  glen 
Impetuously,  with  stones  and  trees  ; 
Such  was  the  course  of  our  heroes. 

*  Fin  speaks. 
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Maniis  and  Fin  encountered, 

And  terrible  was  the  clang  of  their  steel. 

But  who  equalled  the  hospitable  Fin  ? 

He  wrested  the  spear  from  the  hand  of  Maniis. 

And  he  bound  with  the  binding  of  three  cords 

The  king,  hard  and  securely. 

Nor  weak  was  valiant  Connal 

In  the  place  of  courageous  Ogan. 

Cadul  met  the  young  beam 
That  went  from  me  in  search  of  fame. 
His  heart  warmed  when  he  saw  his  aspect. 
"Wilt  thou  extinguish,"  said  his  soul,  "  this  light  ? 
Why  shouldst  thon  fall,  blooming  youth. 
Like  a  fragrant  tree  in  summer  ? 
Return  ere  thy  love  be  sad, 
Return  to  thine  affectionate  young-spouse." 
"  I  will  not  till  I  obtain  my  fame." 
"  Thou  shalt  first  obtain  thy  death  from  me." 
Then  they  encountered  each  other. 
Like  two  torrents  struggling  fierce. 
Each  blast  strengthening  their  conflict. 
[Their  blows  were  furious,  roaring,  direful : 
Forcible,  heavy,  gashing,]* 
The  mighties  were  like  adverse  billows. 
Chased  by  the  storm,  and  sounding 
On  a  hard  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ; 
Their  spears  flew  splintered  through  the  air, 
But  their  swords  are  like  thunderbolts  in  their  hands. 
The  blade  of  Cadul  gave  a  deadly  thrust ; 
Red  it  returned  from  the  warrior's  breast ; 
A  crimson  rill  gushed  through  the  shield — 
The  mighty  is  not  always  safe — 
He  fell  as  a  tall,  green  fir. 
Nearly  cut,  by  a  desert  wind. 
The  rock  with  terror  sounds  ; 
The  earth  around  it  shakes  and  quakes. 
His  foot  was  laved  in  a  brook  ; 
His  dark-blood  on  its  gurgling  course. 

"  I  have  fallen  in  the  first  of  my  battles, 
And  my  fame  shall  not  rise  in  song. 
But  I  have  fallen  by  a  valiant  hand. 
And  I  shall  be  mentioned  with  him  in  heroic  poems." 

"  It  was  the  blade  of  the  king  of  Inishorc 
That  wounded  in  the  strife  the  stranger." 
"  Blessed,  O  bard,  be  thy  soul. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  on  high, 
And  I  will  be  glad  upon  the  storm. 
Arrayed  in  the  gray  mist  of  the  desert. 

^    These  two  lines  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  being  Mr  Kciii 
and  they  might  evidently  be  omitted  to  great  advantage. 
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Yon  slab  upon  the  grassy  mead — 
Erect  it  at  my  head. 
Till  it  is  laid  across  a  brook 
And  the  aged  minstrel  miss  it. 
Beloved  Annira  of  Sorcha ! 
Though  thy  lover  has  fallen  here, 
Thy  tears  would  copiously  descend, 
If  thou  shouldst  get  my  sword. 
Martial  Cadul  of  dreadful  wars. 
Hang  in  thy  hall  my  noble  shield  : 
I  love  it  though  it  defended  me  not : 
On  it  I  floated  through  the  wavy  brine." 

Like  a  deadly  dart,  or  nightly  bolt, 
When  it  utterly  withers  the  wood. 
Came  his  words  to  the  aged's  soul. 
He  fell  on  the  face  of  his  only  son. 
The  warriors  gathered  round  the  two, 
Like  pine  trees  on  Gormal, 
When  they  see  around  green  boughs 
Uptorn  by  the  spirits  of  night. 
We  heard  at  times  the  aged's  groans, 
We  weeping  on  every  side  of  him. 
"•'  Art  thon  fallen,  sou  of  my  love  ? 
Art  thou  fallen  by  thy  father's  hand  ! 
Would  that  I  had  been  low. 
Ere  the  blade  had  been  drawn  from  the  sheath. 
Henceforth  will  I  be  called 
Cadul  of  many  sorrows! 
Oh !  alas !  my  estimable  son. 
Thou  shalt  never  more  awake  ! 
Alas  !  alas  !  0  would 
That  wretched  I  had  not  survived  ! " 

When  Fin  beheld  his  grief, 
His  tears  a  while  in  secret  flowed. 
At  length  he  caused  them  to  dig  his  grave, 
And  bards  to  sing  the  plaintive  dirge. 

"  Why  Manus  dost  thou  joy  in  war  \ " 
Said  Fin  with  arm  outstretched ; 
"  Why  dost  thou  shorten  th«  hero's  days, 
Like  yonder  withered  rose  ? 
Why  dost  thou  darken  the  days  of  age 
Which  bows  already  beneath  its  load  ? 
Why  leavest  thou  the  bride  forlorn. 
And  the  young  children  orphans  ? 
Are  sighs  like  music  to  thine  ear  ? 
Are  tears  a  cordial  to  thy  soul  ? 
Dost  thou  rejoice  in  the  wailing,  when  dies 
The  hunter  of  their  deer  on  the  field  2 
How  many  calamities  pursue 
The  hunter  through  his  course. 
Without  casting  evils  in  his  way. 
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And  strewing  his  path  with  swords  ? 

lu  thy  short  course  to  the  grave, 

Why  must  thou  walk  through  blood  ? 

Do  not  the  deer  of  thine  own  woods  suffice  thee. 

Without  coming  forth  like  a  driven  cloud  ! 

Behold  the  blood  of  youth  and  the  weeping  of  age  ! 

But  the  sou  of  Lon  seeks  not  thy  blood. 

Return  to  thy  spouse  and  dark  deer, 

And  seek  no  more  the  sea  of  this  isle." 

"  If  I  do,  may  that  shield  forsake  my  breast, 

By  which  my  father  swore  ! 

Would  I  had  not  come  hither  now ; 

I  grieve  that  the  hero  is  low." 

He  departed  in  his  sable  fleet ; 
And  we  returned,  sad,  with  the  chief  of  towers, 
Melancholy  was  his  sigh,  and  slow  his  steps  ; 
He  oft  looked  back  to  the  grave  of  his  worthy  son. 


DARG  MAC-DRUI-VEL.* 

Synopsis. — Darg,  the  son  of  an  Arclidruid,  having  obtained  some  assistance 
from  the  Scandinavians,  invades  Morven.  He  lands  near  Selma,  and 
next  day  attacks  the  Fions,  commanded  by  Curach,  a  chief  of  Inisfal. 
Previous  to  the  battle,  Sorglan,  Curach 's  father,  relates  the  story  of 
Ulorno.  Curach  and  Darg  are  both  mortally  wounded.  The  poem  con- 
cludes with  some  reflections  on  a  future  state. 

There  is  a  sound  in  my  ears. 

Like  a  distant  wave  on  a  tranquil  sea ; 

Thy  purling,  Struan-dorca,  it  is. 

Murmuring  in  the  woody  vale. 

In  thy  grove  is  the  circle  of  stones. 

And  mournful  ghosts  in  gray  garments. 

"  It  is  melancholy," 

Say  the  children  of  fear. 

As  they  hie  away 

From  the  storms  of  ghosts. 

But  your  voice  is  no  thunder  to  me, 

In  your  garb  of  mist,  around  your  tents, 

When  I  remember  the  struggle  of  spears 

Against  your  Darg  Mac-Druivel. 

A  tale  of  years  that  have  fled 
With  dark  and  rapid  wings. 

The  chase  had  ceased,  and  the  deer  slept 
In  the  shade  of  boughs,  on  the  moss  : 
The  robes  of  night  had  fallen  on  the  hills, 
And  heroes  feasted  in  Selma. 


:.  Son  of  the  Druid  of  Del. 
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There  was  song  on  song,  as  was  the  wont ; 
There  was  that  and  the  music  of  harps, 
With  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the  interval, 
From  the  rock  above  the  white  beach 
Two  went  forth*  to  the  shore  of  black  waves, 
Sulinrdde  and  Casacdla. 

Half- visible  moon  of  seasons. 
Arise  from  the  rocks  of  Morven  ; 
View  through  trees  the  sleeping  deer. 
And  let  thy  beams  fall  upon  Cona ; 
Show  to  strangers  and  friends  the  path. 
And  guide  them  from  the  shore  to  Selma. 
The  door  of  Fin  welcomes  the  forlorn. 
Ul-oichte,  send  down  thy  light. 
But  the  lights  of  heaven  sleep, 
Clothed  with  the  surrounding  mist ; 
The  field  is  dark ;  no  beam  on  the  shore 
Descends,  from  west  or  east : 
Ghosts  are  sailing  past, 
And  avoid  the  place  with  their  barks. 
Awaken,  O  moon,  from  the  field, 
And  pour  down,  Ul-oichte,  thy  beams. 

Gray  morning  viewed 
The  tops  of  the  joyful  hills  ; 
The  watchmen  hear  a  murmur. 
Like  swarms  of  morning  flies. 
"  The  buzz  of  mountain  bees," 
Said  Casacdla,  "  in  thousands 
Issuing  from  the  mossy  heap 
In  the  mead  where  walks  yon  traveller." 
"  Nor  morning  flies  nor  mountain  bees 
Produce  this  noise,"  said  Sulinrdde  : 
Like  the  moon  in  silent  clouds. 
An  army  moves  in  yonder  mist." 

With  blushing  face,  the  men  returned 
To  inform  Fin  of  the  Fions, 
Their  spears  often  on  the  ground, 
They  advancing  by  rapid  strides. 
Smiting  their  breasts  and  stroking  their  beards. 
They  stood  beside  a  stream  which  leaped 
From  rock  to  rock,  its  spray  in  their  hair, 
The  thoughts  of  their  souls  afar. 

The  sigh  of  Sulinrdde  rose; 
The  eagle  heard  it  in  his  rock, 
And  shook  his  wings  ;  the  warrior  started. 
And  gave  an  alarm  to  battle. 

Like  two  mountain  torrents  from  the  desert. 
Which  both  rush  to  a  vale, 
Sweeping  away  clods  and  stones  and  trees 

*  To  keep  watch. 
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And  scattering  them  over  the  meadows. 

When  the  child  that  beholds  them  grasps 

With  fear  the  oak  on  the  bank  : 

Such  was  the  men's  advance  to  conflict — 

Like  the  course  of  streams  to  the  ocean. 

Casacdla  is  bound  with  galling  thongs. 

And  Sulinrdde  fights  unsuccessfully. 

But  who  could  contend  with  Darg, 

That  mighty  Darg,  son  of  the  Druid  of  Bel  I 

The  hunter  might  hear,  as  he  slept 

In  his  mountain  cave,  the  noise, 

Like  a  stream  of  stones  from  lofty  rocks 

When  struck  with  the  fire  of  heaven. 

The  roe,  with  silent  step, 

Steals  past  with  her  tawny  young. 

Wondering  at  the  sluggish  hunter. 

That  flies  not  to  secret  groves  : 

She  shakes  her  head  as  she  passes  : 

"  Hunter,  thou  art  not  wise." 

The  clang  of  arms  arose 
In  Selma,  in  my  own  dreams  ; 
I  seized  the  spear  in  my  sleep; 
I  woke  as  the  sound  arose. 

The  king  of  resounding  shield  awoke, 
And  his  people  straightway  flocked  around  him 
Like  streams  from  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Or  whirlwind  in  a  thick  wood. 
There  were  a  hundred  of  the  sons  of  Inisfal. — 
No  cause  of  joy  was  Darg  to  them. — 
They  saw  his  green-coloured  banner 
And  heard  him  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
His  people  gathered  round  Fin. 
The  children  of  Inisfal  were  strangers. 
They  stood  each  with  his  spear  in  his  hand 
And  his  eye,  under  his  helmet,  on  Fingal, 
Like  meteors  under  dark  clouds. 
When  woods  shake  and  the  sky  resounds. 

Fin  foresaw  a  dismal  fight 
In  the  eye  of  each  warrior,  soliloquizing  ; 
And  the  Fions  had  already  obtained  their  fame  : 
Their  songs  were  heard  in  distant  countries. 

"  The  fight  be  thine  to-day, 
Cnrach  of  darts  ;  and  let  Ossian  be  nigh  : 
Oft  was  his  shield  like  a  rock  to  an  oak. 
When  a  tempest  bows  the  woods." 

The  aged  chief  of  Sliru 
Leaned  against  a  withered  tree. 
Torn  down  from  a  rock 
By  whirlwinds  and  the  rage  of  ghosts  : 
One  hand  idly  bared  it. 
His  father's  spear  in  the  other  aged  hand. 
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His  youth  passing. like  an  impetuous  stream 

On  his  soul,  as  he  hummed  a  song. 

He  heard  the  words  of  Fin  to  his  son ; 

They  quickly  stopped  his  reverie  : 

Gladness  rose  between  his  gray  locks, 

And  he  quickly  turned  his  eyes  to  his  only  son. 

He  turned  his  sightless  eye. 

With  the  frost  of  age  on  his  hair. 

"  Here,  my  son,  take  my  good  spear 
Which  often  felled  heroes  like  branches. 
Wield  it  like  thy  sires  in  battle ; 
Let  them  be  glad  ;  though  I  am  sightless. 
Let  me  feel  thy  sword,  son  of  war. 
Since  Sorglan  has  lost  his  vision. 
Let  me  feel  if  thy  blade  be  sharp  and  bard, 
And  if  thy  shield  be  brass  in  time  of  straits — 
Mend  this  thong,  my  sou  : 
I  would  not  trust  it  in  my  youth. 
When  I  went  to  the  strife  of  spears, 
And  my  veins  were  like  mountain  rills. 

"  I,  Curach,  in  my  youth, 
Rushed  like  a  tempest  to  the  field. 
Seven  warriors  attended  me. 
Many  a  stag  fell  in  Iforla  : 
Ulorran  was  filled  with  wrath  and  rage 
On  the  field,  he  far  behind. 
He  burned  our  boat  upon  the  shore. 
And  set  twenty  in  wait  to  destroy  us. 
His  daughter  marked  his  words  of  death 
And  his  face  grow  like  the  mist  on  Lanna. 
She  loved  my  steps  : 
My  image  grew  like  a  tree  in  her  soul. 
'  If  the  tempest  fell  these  green  boughs, 
I  will  not  live;  my  leaves  shall  not  grow.' 

"  Late  at  eve,  in  the  empty  cave. 
We  found  the  lovely  star  Ulorno, 
Her  golden  locks  on  her  bashful  countenance. 
She  told  of  the  snare  laid  against  us  : 
'  Shun  ye  to-night  the  cave, 
But  tell  not  that  ye  were  forewarned. 
The  soul  of  the  king  is  like  the  shade  of  the  grave.' 
While  I  secretly  admired  the  stranger. 
She  departed  like  the  moon  under  a  cloud. 
When  she  has  shown  the  way  to  the  forlorn. 
As  he  travels  on  some  place,  horrid 
Before  the  sun  resplendent  shines. 

"  We  slew  the  twenty  tall  men  ; 
We  sought  the  maid,  but  found  her  dead : 
Her  father's  sword  had  wounded  her  breast, 
And  she  fell  beside  his  dwelling. 

"  Fair  like  a  swan  on  the  stream  of  Lanna, 
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When  an  arrow  has  pierced  her  breast. 
Was  the  maid  ;  her  brother  waking  her 
Much  wondering  why  we  grieved. 
I  gave  him  a  shining  sword, 
And  laid  the  virgin  in  a  narrow  bed. 
There  the  moon  shines  during  gloom, 
And  virgins'  spirits  mourn  around. 
The  soul  of  Ulorno  is  in  mist. 
Singing  sorrowfully  nigh  them. 
When  the  sun  looks  through  a  shower 
On  the  soft  dew  of  her  green  dwelling. 
Three  days  dropt  our  tears  ; 
On  the  fourth,  we  sailed  for  home. 

"  Such  has  been  my  youth  : 
Be  thou,  Curach,  brave  like  thy  father." 

Glad  like  the  eagle  of  the  mountains, 
Descending  with  its  rustling  wings 
To  the  cave  where  it  sees  straying 
The  little  kid  of  greens  retired, 
Went  Curach.     His  people  followed. 
Like  torrent  roaring  through  steep  rocks 
Or  thunder  under  shaking  woods. 
When  there  is  no  lightning  in  the  desert. 
Like  Balba's  stream  of  gentle  steps. 
Broad  and  deep,  did  Darg  advance. 
The  ardour  of  battle  flaming  in  his  eyes, 
And  his  host  shouting  around  him. 

Then  we  approached  each  other — 
The  host  of  the  Druids  and  the  heroes  of  the  Fions— 
And  swifter  than  a  bleak,  spring  wind 
Were  we,  advancing  to  the  onset — 
Swifter  than  a  thousand  streams 
That  rush  into  one  pool  from  heights. 
That  roar,  impetuous,  loud. 
With  winter  noise,  from  every  desert. 
Not  so  loud  roar  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea, 
When  dashed  against  lofty  rocks 
By  the  strength  of  the  north  wind  in  Febiuury 
As  was  the  shout  of  the  fierce  fight. 
The  equal  of  the  heroes'  contest 
I  have  never  seen  in  all  my  days. 

On  either  side  of  Moru 
The  warriors  stood  before  the  tumult, 
On  their  spears  at  length  they  bounded 
Towards  each  other,  into  mad  conflict. 
Like  lightning  in  the  clouds  aloft. 
The  host  rushed  to  the  charge  with  their  steel. 

*  Gael,  the  u-olf-timc. 
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Red  sparks  fly  over  their  shields  ; 

Blood  ou  the  rocks,  and  warriors  drowned. 

But  who  can  tell  of  the  storm  of  battle  I 
Curach  lost  his  hand  and  his  shield : 
They  flow  together  on  the  face 
Of  the  stream.    They  were  cut  by  Darg. 

Curach  leaped  back  three  paces  ; 
His  bright  sword  leaped  from  its  sheath : 
"  Spread,  Ossian,  thy  shield ;  spare  thy  blade  ; 
Renown  is  faint  without  the  equal  contest  of  the  Fions 
"  I  will  not  contend  with  a  wounded  hero,* 
My  fame  would  not  arise  for  his  death. 
Retire  to  think  of  former  battles, 
That  I  may  contend  with  poetic  Ossian." 
He  went,  with  flaming  eyes  ; 
He  found  an  idle  shield 
(He  who  often  bore  it  in  the  field 
Cannot  now  hear  the  din  of  fight) 
"  Concauna,  bind  it  to  my  breast. 
That  Curach  may  not  be  seen  without  a  hand." 

My  spear  fell  upon  Darg, 
As  he  ascended  the  face  of  the  bank. 
He  seized  an  aged  oak  in  his  dizziness, 
Amidst  the  crash  of  arms,  and  boughs,  and  l)ones, 
He  arose  and  leaned  against  a  tree : 
But  I  spared  the  vanquished  warrior. 
His  men  fell  on  every  side. 

Like  foliage  in  a  gloomy  tempest.  ^ 

Over  them  dash  the  streamlets  ; 
Their  hair  spread  on  the  rocks, 
A  helmet  and  headpiece  here  and  there 
Rolling  in  the  foam  of  the  river. 

"  Raise,"  said  Darg,  "  thy  shining  sword, 
Son  of  a  king :  I  am  not  vanquished." 
"  I  lift  mine,"  said  martial  Curach, 
As  he  hewed  down  spears  and  men. 
And  plied  his  sword  like  a  thunderbolt 
Among  oak,  against  Darg  of  the  Druids. 

The  hero  fell  in  the  noisy  river ; 
Full  of  terror,  his  people  fled. 
But  Conf  was  in  the  extremity  of  the  Fions, 
Destroying  them  like  dust  in  a  whirlwind. 
I  quickly  turned  to  attack  him. 
Till  I  saw  young  Fergus  my  brother, 
His  heart  burning  with  the  fury  of  battle, 
And  his  eyes  like  meteors  of  night. 
He  resembled  a  young  eagle, 
When  he  sees  a  kid  on  Moru's  hills ; 
On  the  flood  of  the  wind  he  spreads  his  wings : 
But  the  dark  kid  runs  beneath  a  tree. 

*  Darg  speaks.  t  A  son  of  Darg. 
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Con  stood  in  his  place 
Like  a  ghost  by  night  on  Lena, 
When  he  clothes  his  limbs  with  meteors. 
And  rushes  gleaming  to  the  fight. 
Such  was  Con,  forsaken  by  his  people. 
He  followed  them,  slow  and  gloomy. 
Twice  he  returned  in  suspense, 
Like  the  stream  of  Balba  that  stands  in  doubt. 
But  as  he  looked  upwards  to  his  father. 
He  saw  his  red  hair  in  the  flood. 
The  sword  still  in  one  hand ; 
The  other  grasped  a  branch. 
He  quickly  brought  his  father  to  the  hill. 
Doleful  was  the  sound  of  his  mourning  and  mail. 

We  softly  returned  towards  Fin  ; 
A  streamlet  met  us  on  the  mead  ; 
Curach  attempted  to  leap  ; 
But  he  fell  on  his  broad  shield. 
The  stream  flows  over  his  wounded  breast. 
And  murmurs  through  his  shield. 
"  I  entreat  thee,  Ossian  Mac-Fin, 
Bring  this  sword  to  my  son, 
Who  chases  the  winged  down  of  thistles  : 
By  Sliru  of  many  thickets : 
Near  him  pours  a  cascade. 
Between  the  green  bushes  on  the  banks. 
The  noise  will  come  to  the  ear  of  my  child  : 
'  My  father,'  will  he  say, '  is  near.' 
With  unequal  steps  he  advances  ; 
He  sees  with  grief  the  stream  that  deceived  him. 
Return,  O  child,  to  thy  vain  thistles  : 
I  shall  be  glad  on  tranquil  clouds. 
Tell  him,  Ossian,  of  my  valour. 
That  his  courage  may  grow  with  his  years. 
The  soft-handed  dame  is  tearful. 
Preparing  a  garment  for  Curach, 
Sad,  and  resting  her  head  on  lier  palm. 
Beloved  damsel,  I  am  low: 
Cease,  young  spouse,  thy  toil : 
The  mountain  mist  will  suffice  for  me." 

We  opened  him  an  earthy  dome. 
And  raised  with  lays  of  bards  his  stone. 
His  aged  father  heard  the  sound. 
As  he  approached,  to  meet  his  son. 
He  thought  the  victory  was  his, 
And  he  stretches  his  hand  to  meet  him  ; 
But  he  heard  the  wailing  voice  of  death  ; 
"  Is  thy  father  vnthout  a  son,  Curach?" 
Slow,  blind,  he  moved  over  the  field  ; 
He  stumbled  over  a  dying  warrior. 
"  Alas !  how  little  now  of  vigour 
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Has  tlie  lord  of  tlie  streamy  hills  <" 

The  wounded  looked  over  his  shield. 

Bound  against  his  gory  breast : — 

"  Wast  thou  ever  in  Iforno  ? 

If  thou  wast,  thou  mayest  know  this  sword, 

I  got  in  youth  the  shining  beam, 

Which  Ulan-forno  shall  lift  no  more  !" 

The  memory  of  what  had  been,  rushed 

Like  a  flood  on  the  grief  of  Sorglan. 

He  was  heard,  sigh  on  sigh. 

Lamenting  the  brother  of  fair  Uloruo. 

We  conveyed  the  two  heroes* 
To  the  grave  where  we  laid  Curach. 
The  dwelling  was  acceptable  to  Sorglan, 
And  not  less  so  to  Ulau-forno. 
"  Let  my  ashen  spear  be  sent 
To  my  aged  mother  in  my  own  land ; 
Nor  son  nor  young  spouse  have  I  left 
To  be  seen  on  the  shore  of  Iforno, 
Like  a  young  tree  on  a  barren  mount, 
When  pours  forth  the  breath  of  Lanna, 
I  am  without  fruit  or  shoot ; 
Send  kindly  my  spear  to  my  hall." 

"  Thy  spear  shall  be  sent  home,  hero," 
Soft  and  mournful,  Fin  replied — 
"  To  thy  mother,  now  without  a  son, 
Thy  spear  shall  not  give  much  delight." 
The  flame  is  bright  in  her  hall : 
"  So,"  says  the  bard,  "  without  a  spot. 
Is  thy  son's  fame."     She  is  cheered, 
And  her  aged  soul  trembles  with  joy. 
"  Like  the  sun  to  my  own  soul, 
And  like  his  beams  on  hills  to  my  age. 
Shall  be  the  renown  of  my  beloved  son. 
'  Behold,'  shall  the  youths  say, '  his  mother.' '' 
She  stops  to  wipe  her  eyes — 
She  hears  the  faint  sound  of  a  shield  behind— 
Its  yellow  surface  has  the  hue  of  blood ! 
That  causes  the  aged  fear  and  panic  ; 
The  grayhound  howls  on  the  green : 
"  Is  it  Ulan-forno  he  sees  ?" 
The  old  bard  listens  on  his  spear. 
With  his  eye  on  the  blue  regions  of  the  air. 
Clouds  are  borne  across  the  sea : 
He  knows  the  heroes'  ghosts. 
"  Let  the  aerial  halls  be  opened  for  them, 
And  let  their  sires  descend  to  receive  them. 
Tall  before  the  rest  is  Ulan, 
A  little  star  beaming  through  his  hair, 

*  Ulan-forno  and  Sorglau. 
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His  broken  shield  marked  with  dark  streaks, 

Like  the  course  of  a  storm  on  steep  rocks." 
The  cloud  changed,  and  the  bard  returned. 

Gray-faced  like  the  lofty  skies  ; 

He  tuned  his  harp  for  a  lay. 

Heavy  and  plaintive  vrere  the  notes. 

"  Minstrel  of  Forno,  lay  by  thy  harp  : 

In  the  dwelling  of  Fin  we  have  received  our  song." 
Thou  didst  receive  it  from  every  bard. 

Thou  rider  of  the  storms  aloft ; 

From  Fin  himself,  and  from  mournful  Sorglaa, 

At  the  place  where  Curach  dwelt. 

And  often  art  thou  in  my  thoughts, 

As  thou  comest  in  the  tempest  from  far 

To  behold  the  field  of  thy  fame— 

The  children  asking  who  thou  art, 

"  A  ghost  descends  on  Moru, 

Light  shining  through  him 

Feebly,  and  the  marks  of  the  spear 

In  his  shield  and  his  breast,  from  war." 

I  know  from  the  young  ones'  tale, 

It  is  the  chief  of  Iforlo,  with  Darg  beside  him, 

His  hair  composed  of  red  meteors. 

The  old  withered  oak  still  beside  him. 

I  rejoice  in  the  visit  of  the  nobles 

To  the  hill  of  harmless  ghosts. 

Where  every  feud  is  now  forgot, 

And  all  the  heroes  have  one  mind. 

Adverse  armies  meet  in  peace, 

On  the  wings  of  the  tempest. 

Without  alarm  or  clang  of  sword. 

In  the  tranquil  dwelling  of  the  gentle  race. 

On  high  the  men  of  Lochlan  and  Fin 

Listen  to  the  lays  of  the  same  bards  : 

They  look  for  strife  no  more  ; 

There  is  no  lack  of  the  venison  of  the  hills  ; 

They  view  the  years  that  are  gone 

With  a  joyless  smile,  (like  myself,) 

And  the  fields  of  roebucks  with  wonder. 

From  their  gray  vestments,  as  they  ride  the  storm. 

Like  tales  of  years  that  have  passed 

On  light  wings,  with  their  dark  hue. 

The  retrospect  of  life  is  to  you,  O  worthies — 

Like  the  tale  of  mighty  Darg  to  me. 

A  tale  of  years  that  fled 

On  dark  and  rapid  wings. 
The  next  poem  relates  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  the  party  of 
the  Druids,  now  commanded  by  Con,  the  son  of  Darg.     The  follow- 
ing is  a  translation  of  an  incantation  of  some  men  styled  io);.'  of  Lodn 
or  Lodin  :— 
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"  Mist  of  Lanna, 

Dire,  pestiferous, 

Of  the  hue  of  blood, 

Pour  from  the  waters  in  volumes  ! 

Pour  out,  0  Lodin, 

The  fury  of  thy  wrath. 

And  fill  with  terror 

Tlie  dreams  and  breasts  of  the  Fions  ! 

Before  them  rise 

In  thy  horrible  form. 

The  thunder  of  the  mountains 

And  fires  of  heaven  surrounding  thee  ! 

"  Mist  of  Lanna, 
Roll  towards  them. 
Disturb  their  sleep, 
Destroying  Cru-Lodin ! 

0  scatter  thy  bolts  ; 
Shake  the  earth ; 
Smite  their  souls ; 
Let  not  one  of  them  live."  * 

The  piece  called  "  Trathal"  opens  with  an  address  to  the  sun,  which 
some  have  considered  superior  to  that  in  "  Garon."  That  the  reader 
may  judge  for  himself,  I  give  him  a  literal  translation. 

Sun  of  young  morn,  arising 

On  eastern  hills,  with  golden  locks. 

Joyful  is  thy  coming  on  the  mountains. 

While  every  brook  in  the  valley  laughs. 

Green  boughs  covered  with  dew 

Rise  quickly  to  meet  thee. 

And  the  melodious  warblers  of  desert  woods 

Greet  thee  early  with  their  songs. 

But  whither  flies  dark  night 
Before  thy  countenance,  on  eagle  wings  '. 
Where  has  darkness  its  dwelling  ? 
Where  is  the  cavernous  home  of  the  stars, 
When  thou  quickly  followest  their  steps. 
Pursuing  them,  like  a  hunter,  in  the  sky — 
Thou  climbing  the  lofty  hills. 
They  descending  on  barren  mountains  I 

Joyful  is  thy  course,  mighty  light 
AVho  scatterest  with  thy  beams  each  tempest ; 
And  beauteous  are  thy  golden  locks, 
Floating  west,  expecting  to  return. 
Astray  among  the  blind  mists  of  night 
Thou  shait  never  be  caught,  in  thy  course  ; 
And  the  tempests  of  the  boisterous  ocean 
Shall  never  blow  thee  fi-om  thy  path. 

*  Sean  Dana,  p.  1-25. 
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Tliou  shalt  arise  witli  tlie  call  of  still  morning, 

While  thy  pleasant  countenance  excites  gladness 

And  banishes  night  from  every  place, 

Save  the  eye  of  the  bard  that  sees  not  thy  light. 

But  even  so,  weak  and  gray  with  age, 

Shalt  thou  be  yet — alone. 

Travelling  slowly  through  the  skies, 

And  blind  like  me  on  the  hill. 

Obscure  like  the  changeful  moon, 

Thou  shalt  move  troubled  through  the  sky. 

No  morning  signal  shalt  thou  hear. 

Like  the  heroes  who  expect  not  to  rise. 

The  hunter  will  look  from  the  field. 

But  he  shall  not  see  thy  likeness  coming  : 

His  tears  will  burst  as  he  returns  dismayed  : 

"  Beloved  mastiff,  the  sun  has  left  us  !  "* 
I  trust  the  reader  is  now  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what  has 
been  affirmed  above.  The  detections  from  history,  the  phraseology, 
and  the  structure  of  the  verse,  are  equally  convincing.  Tradition 
says  nothing  of  Fingal's  having  any  contest  with  the  Druids ;  Manus 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  account  given  us  of  a  future 
state,  in  the  conclusion  of  Darg,  contradicts  the  notions  of  the  Cale- 
donians respecting  Fladimiis,  their  celestial  paradise.  There  are 
likewise  some  sentiments  apparently  borrowed  from  Christianity;  and 
the  poems  throughout  contain  many  words  and  expressions  never 
found  in  Ossian,  while  most  of  his  Archaisms  and  favourite  expres- 
sions never  occur.  Instead  of  the  flowing  rhymes  of  Ossian  the  verse 
is  very  irregular,  and  often  as  prosaic  as  the  translation,  concluding 
very  frequently  with  a  trochee.  Several  parts  contain  wild  hyper- 
boles.    Thus,  in  Duthona, 

"  We  ran  through  the  billowy  ocean. 

Whales  quickly  avoiding  us  : 

Islands  dart  out  of  our  way 

And  hide  them  behind  our  fleet."  -t* 

In  the  Death  ofDermid,  again,  the  whole  story  turns  on  his  being 
wounded  in  the  sole  of  the  foot  by  the  bristles  of  a  boar,  which,  it  is 
said,  "like  sharp  spears  pierced  his  heel  with  a  thousand  wounds."  X 

*  Sean  Dana,  p.  106.  f  Id.  p.  40. 

X  Of  this  poem  Dr  Smith  says,  that  "  it  is  generally  interlarded  with  so 
much  of  the  tir-sffeiils  or  latter  tales,  as  to  render  the  common  editions  of  it 
absurd  and  t\itrarayant.  But  tlie  dross  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  easily 
separated  from  tlie  more  precious  ore  of  former  ages."  The  ^'dro>is"  must 
have  been  truly  dross,  when  the  "o/'c"  is  so  worthless.  The  Duan  Deniiot 
mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Pope,  was  probably  a  more  correct  version  of  the 

As  to  tcho  may  have  composed  or  remodelled  these  poems,  nothing  can  be 
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This  circumstance  indicates  that  these  poems  were  composed,  or  at 
least  remodelled,  subsequent  to  the  introduction  into  the  Highlands 
and  Ireland  of  that  romancing  spirit  which  once  overspread  most  of 
Europe.  Their  being  so  unlike  two  or  three  other  Gaelic  poems  of 
considerable  antiquity,  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  collection  of  Kennedy,  and  that  of  the  Mac-Callums,  except 
such  pieces  as  arc  found  in  Macpherson's,  bear  still  more  palpable 
traces  of  modern  composition,  abounding  with  the  marvellous.  In 
one  of  the  pieces  in  the  latter,  Ossian,  speaking  of  the  host  of  the 
Fions,  is  represented  as  saying  :  "  There  were  twelve  houses  of  us — 
there  were  twelve  fires  in  every  house,  and  one  hundred  and  one 
warriors  round  every  fire,  and  the  most  insignificant  man  of  these 
could  contend,  alone,  with  a  hundred." — P.  107.  Oscar  appears  to 
liave  been  a  second  Samson;  for  at  one  time  "  he  drew  the  horn  which 
was  in  his  hand  drinking  the  liquor,  and  there  were  slain  by  him 
three  fifties  of  mighty  men,"  before  the  rest  could  look  about  them; 
see  p.  110.  We  likewise  find  mention  made  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
pilgrimages,  &c.,  throughout.  The  occurrence  of  passages  of  superior 
beauty  is  evidently  no  proof  that  these  are  Ossian's;  because  no  one 
can  deny  that  other  Gaidils,  as  well  as  he,  have  written  beautiful 
poetry  (though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  his ;)  and  no  part  of  these 
I'ollections  exhibits  any  palpable  marks  of  Ossian's  composition. 

Except  some  genealogies  and  war-songs,  the  only  pieces  of  any 
great  antiquity  which  I  have  ever  met  with,  are  Monlu,  The  Song  of 
an  Aged  Bard,  and  The  Death  of  Fraoch.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
most  ancient,  and  approaches  Ossian  more  nearly  than  any  other 
Gaelic  composition.  As  no  correct  translation  of  it  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared— Mr  Clarke  having  taken  Macplierson  for  his  model — the 
following  version  is  given,  that  the  reader  may  compare  it  both  with 
the  text  and  with  the  extracts  from  Dr  Smith's  collection.  The 
versification  is  much  like  Ossian's.  The  author's  name  is  said  to 
liave  been  Dalo.* 

Q  only  infer  that  they  were  bards  who  liveil 

ieventeenth  century. 
*  Of  the  Death  of  Fraoch,  Jerome  Stone's  translation  in  the  Scots  Mu- 
iiazine,  is  somewhat  paraphrastic ;  but  it  gives  the  meaning  very  faithfully, 
more  so  indeed  than  a  literal  version  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  High- 
land Society's  Report. 
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Part  I. 

SvNorsis. — The  bard,  after  some  apostrophes,  gives  an  account  of  an  inva- 
sion from  Lochlau.  A  ghost  vrarns  the  Albanich,  or  Scots,  of  their  dan- 
ger. As  they  are  about  to  advance,  two  chiefs  quarrel ;  but  they  are 
pacified  by  the  king.  Account  of  the  l)attle.  This  part  concludes  with 
an  allegorical  address  to  the  Sun. 

Art  thou  on  the  wings  of  thy  speed, 

0  wind,  to  move  with  all  thy  strength  ? 
Then  come  in  mildness  to  my  age  ; 
Blow  gently  over  my  rock  : 

Death  has  seized  the  partner  of  my  youth  ; 
Forlorn  is  my  mind  in  my  grot  *  of  grief ; 

1  am  sorely  wounded  by  the  hand  of  age. 
Blast  that  travellest  from  the  north. 
Contend  not  with  me  in  my  weakness. 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  my  step 

Was  light,  0  wind,  as  thine, 

My  strength  like  the  rock  of  Crumall ; 

In  many  a  battle  have  I  struck  a  blow ; 

Often  wander  the  ghosts  of  my  foes. 

With  feeble  steps,  from  mount  to  mount. 

But  the  time  of  thy  grief  shall  come,  O  wind, 

When  thou  wilt  slowly  climb  the  hills  ; 

Thou  shalt  bear  no  clouds  over  the  land. 

And  the  wood  shall  not  bow  beneath  thy  hand  ; 

The  feeble  heath  itself  shall  not  yield. 

And  every  shrub  will  raise  its  head. 

Be  kind  to  me,  O  wind : 

For  thine  old  age  is  nigh. 

Kindle  the  boughs  and  saplings. 
Hunter  of  most  graceful  form : 
Night  approaches  from  the  east  ; 
The  sun  is  trembling  in  the  west ; 
The  Isle  of  Fladinnis  has  opened  in  the  deep. 
Three  times  the  doors  of  the  clouds, 
Crying ;  "  hie  thee  over  the  main. 
With  thy  beauteous  locks,  O  sun." 
The  dark,  wandering,  clouds  of  night 
Are  joyless  behind  the  waves : 
Often  do  they  behold  thy  course. 
Fair  face  that  comest  from  the  east. 
But  rise  with  your  wings  from  the  sea, 

■•'    Ucdm  or  tceem,  an  artificial  cave,  or  one  partly  so,  and  fitted  up  for  a 
dwelling. 
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Dark  clouds  of  heaviest  gloom : 
The  shades  of  the  heroes  of  old 
Invite  the  sun  to  Fladinnis. 

Blest  be  the  meek  virgin  of  thy  love  ; 
Success  to  thine  arrows  on  every  hill, 
Hunter  that  givest  me  vigour, 
When  wounded  by  the  hand  of  age. 

Now  sit  thou  in  my  grot, 
And  hear  the  strife  of  winds  and  rocks  ; 
I  will  tell  thee  an  important  tale 
Of  heroes  stretched  beneath  the  slab. 
Pleasing  are  thoughts  of  the  past ; 
Bright  is  the  hue  of  bygone  years  ! 
Return,  my  youth,  with  all  thy  deeds. 
And  show  my  soul  the  years  of  my  strength  ; 
Display  each  battle  in  which  I  fought, 
And  the  warriors  who  were  brave  and  strong. 
Look  down  from  the  clouds  of  your  rest, 
Ye  who  were  firm  in  every  fight : 
Your  race  will  hear  the  sound  of  your  praise, 
And  their  tears  will  come  to  the  ground. 
My  soul  is  illumed  with  the  deeds 
Of  years  gone  by,  to  return  no  more. 

The  moon  had  hid  her  head : 
The  stars  were  sleeping  behind  clouds  ; 
Winds  and  waves  were  hastening  from  far  ; 
Fierce  was  the  conflict  between  the  billows 
And  the  furious  storm  of  the  skies  ; 
When  rose  the  spirit  of  Salmore  * 
From  his  cold  bed  in  the  boisterous  deep. 
He  walked  on  the  tops  of  the  billows. 
The  wind  moaning  around  him. 
The  son  of  death  rose  on  the  wing 
Of  the  blast  to  the  face  of  Craigmore  ; 
And  the  wild  breath  of  the  clouds 
Surrounded  his  pointless  spear. 
Of  great  importance  were  his  words : 
"  Awaken,  children  of  valiant  Alban  : 
Fierce  is  the  aspect  of  your  northern  foes  ; 
The  sons  of  Lochlan  of  plundering  ships 
Approach,  on  the  face  of  the  sea. 
Rise,  children  of  mighty  Alban  : 
Great  is  the  strength  of  your  northern  foes." 

On  the  wing  of  the  cold  blast 
Quickly  departed  the  son  of  night. 
Thick  oaks  bowed  beneath  his  feet ; 
Each  sapling  shook  before  his  course. 

*  It  is  said  that  Salmore  was  drowned,  as  he  was  hastening  from  the  main- 
land to  one  of  the  Hebrides,  to  defend  his  family  and  possessions  from 
Tuadmar,  a  Norwegian,  whose  father  he  had  slain  in  battle. 
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"  Gather  my  warriors  from  the  chase  ;" 
Said  the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  Alban  ; 
"  Kindle  a  spark  on  Drum-feine, 
That  my  heroes  may  come  from  the  hills." 
Thus  Mordu,  king  of  valleys,  spoke  ; 
Many  a  mountain  tells  a  tale. 
The  sons  of  battle  heard  the  song, 
And  many  a  gray  blade  was  drawn. 

Morning  arose  in  the  east. 
And  bade  a  dreadful  tempest  move. 
Fair  and  beautiful  was  the  hue  of  the  sun 
As  he  mildly  came  fortli  from  the  main. 
His  beams  glittering  on  the  arms 
Of  warriors  great  in  every  fight. 
The  valiant  Keiglas  first  advanced. 
And  then  Kendrd  with  many  spears : 
Tomore  collects  his  bands  ; 
And  why  should  Mordal  be  the  last  ? 

Thus  aged  Keiglas  spoke  : 
"  Who  has  seen  Sunar  from  the  North  ? 
Does  he  come  with  many  spears  ? 
I  myself  overcame  him  in  my  youth  : 
Though  weak  I  am  to-day  in  fight, 
I  then  was  bold  and  strong." 
"  Thy  strength  and  courage  are  of  no  avail," 
Said  Mac-Cordu  of  small  renown  ; 
"  Brave  and  mighty  is  Sunar  of  the  North ; 
The  sunbeams  dance  around 
The  valiant  hero's  arms  ; 
At  his  side  are  warriors  stout  and  fierce  ; 
Tall  wood  bows  beneath  his  feet. 
Tirmor's  crags  are  small  below  his  stride. 
Big,  fierce,  and  terrible  is  Lochlan's  king  ; 
The  son  of  Alban  cannot  him  subdue." 

"  Flee,*  thou  despicable  coward. 
To  the  tranquil  abodes  of  the  women  : 
Thy  soul  trembles  like  a  green  leaf 
That  moves  through  the  breath  of  heavenf 
As  it  files  before  a  wintry  blast : 
Flee  thou  from  the  formidable  foe. 
But  many  a  thick  tree  on  this  mount 
Stands  firm  when  fiercest  blows  the  storm  : 
Oft  have  foes  come  from  the  north  ; 
But  never  did  they  advantaged  return. 
Retire,  O  thou  of  no  renown, 
To  the  secret  haunts  of  little  men. 
If  he  whom  thou  insultest  thus 
Had  not  a  greater  foe  than  thee, 

*  Keiglas  (more  properly  Kiomijlas)  speaks. 
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He  well  might  doubt  if  he  had  cause 
To  bare  his  -weapon  for  the  fight. 
Awaiting  northern  Lochlan's  race 
Shall  be  my  steel,  all  bloody  from  thy  side  : 
Unsufferable  are  thy  reproachful  words. 
Thou  son  of  pride,  uplift  thy  beam." 
Two  spears  arose  on  high, 
And  blades  were  drawn  on  either  side. 
Now  the  strength  of  Alban  waked 
For  conflict  dire  against  herself. 
But  came  the  strong  buckler  of  the  host. 
The  admirable  king  of  Alban. 
With  mighty  wrath  and  frowning  gloom, 
He  views  the  heroes  full  of  hate  ; 
His  eye  then  wildly  rolls 
With  grief  from  man  to  man : 
He  feared  a  host  should  fall. 
But  quickly  thus  he  boldly  spoke  ; 
"  Bare  not  a  blade,  ye  children  of  the  deep  ; 
Say  not  that  ye  have  overcome  ; 
Oft  rose  your  fathers'  spears  in  strife  ; 
Their  tombs  are  numerous  on  our  coasts. 
But  well  may  Loclan's  sons  rejoice, 
For  Alban  falls  by  her  own  arms." 
Full  of  shame  from  the  monarch's  wrath 
Withdrew  the  chiefs  who  waked  the  strife. 
Like  two  clouds  that  travel  o'er  a  mount, 
When  shines  the  sun  on  tender  dew ; 
The  vales  before  their  steps  are  sad. 
Beholding  the  coming  storm ; 
They  despise  the  little  hill, 
And  move  towards  a  lofty  rock. 
So  did  the  armies  march. 
To  meet  a  formidable  foe. 
The  king  of  Alban 's  steps  advance. 
Like  mighty  waves  against  a  towering  cliff, 
When  gathers  strength  of  billows  vast 
And  struggles  fierce  against  a  flood. 
As  mighty  wind  that  travels  swift, 
So  Lochlan's  martial  children  came  : 
Nor  moved  the  blast  alone  : 
At  once  the  gloom  of  storms  appeared  ; 
The  arms  of  Alban  rose  on  high. 
Like  mountain  thunder  were  their  shouts. 
As  rush  from  steep  Bendrd  two  crags. 
And  meet  upon  the  valley's  plain. 
Such  was  the  onset  of  the  raging  fight ; 
And  many  a  foe  we  felled. 
The  dread  of  battle  lay  upon  the  heath ; 
Blood  streamed  around  the  spear  of  Keuard  ; 
Many  a  body  did  Dalmore  lay  low. 
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Strong,  brave  and  firm  was  every  man  ; 

But  who  could  stand  against  a  hundred  foes  ? 

The  king  beheld  our  yielding  steps  ; 
The  hero's  soul  was  fired  with  rage, 
And  crimson  rills  pursued  his  spear. 
Around  him  were  his  enemies'  ghosts  ; 
But  far  from  him  his  warriors  stood. 
At  length  he  followed  in  their  steps, 
Like  billow  rolling  from  a  rock. 
Which  oft  has  tried  to  gain  its  top, 
But  ever  and  anon  has  failed. 

"  Why  art  thou  gloomy  in  the  west, 
O  beauteous  sun,  among  the  clouds  ? 
Not  faint  were  the  warriors'  strokes : 
We  did  not  flee  before  the  timid. 
Oft  have  dark  clouds  dimmed  thyself. 
In  seasons  of  tempestuous  showers. 
But  when  the  blustering  winds  withdraw, 
And  the  war  of  elements  is  past. 
When  thou  hast  dispelled  the  clouds. 
And  seized  with  thy  hand  the  wind  ; 
When  thou  on  us  dost  cast  a  glance. 
And  thy  fair  locks  are  beaming  far. 
When  there  is  a  smile  on  thy  countenance, 
And  gladness  great  invests  the  hills ; 
Joyful  to  us  is  thy  glory  in  the  heavens, 
O  sun  ;  and  we  bliss  thy  beams. 
Travel  to  thy  bed  with  music. 
Thou  who  dwellest  among  the  constellations. 
We  will  yet  be  victorious, 
Though  we  are  to-night  oppressed." 


PART    II. 

Synopsis. — Tlie  king  reproves  the  army.  The  chief  Morcan  animates  them 
by  telling  the  conduct  of  his  son.  Ogan  suggests  that  they  should  .at- 
tack the  enemy  by  night.  This  proposal  is  reprobated  by  the  king.  Mor- 
folt,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  relates  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  fight 
against  his  native  country,  and  the  fate  of  Minvas  and  her  brother.  Ke- 
iiard  tells  a  similar  tale. 

Three  times  the  night  had  shaken 
Her  dark  wings  of  mist  in  the  east ; 
Thrice  looked  forth  the  stars. 
Through  the  gloomy  vapours  of  the  sky ; 
Indignant  warriors'  sighs 
Were  borne  upon  the  mountain  wind ; 
The  likenesses  *  of  chiefs  who  were, 

■•■  Ghosts. 
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Moved  angry  o'er  the  hills— 

Heavily  sighed  the  slain, 

And  faintly  they  spoke  in  their  clouds  : 

We  remembered  their  heroic  feats, 

And  were  seized  with  mighty  shame. 
The  king  looked  down  from  a  lofty  rock. 

Many  a  warrior  was  sad. 

He  clearly  saw  their  thoughts. 

And  spoke  disdainful  words : 

"  When  gloom  has  gathered  on  a  cause, 

Then  the  little  heart  is  dismayed  ; 

Then  the  feeble  withdraw  to  a  covert ; 

The  dauntless  lifts  his  head  in  the  storm  ; 

No  terror  clouds  his  face  : 

When  through  the  grove  the  tempest  howls. 

Fearless  stands  the  unyielding  oak. 

Say,  ye  chiefs  of  the  Fions, 

Are  we  descended  of  a  feeble  race  I 

Feeble  saplings  are  our  spears, 

Of  far-famed  Alban's  oaks  I 

Oft  have  foes  come  from  the  north  ; 

And  when  did  e'er  our  fathers  flee  ? 

Will  ye  submit  to  the  sons  of  the  sea, 

When  erst  our  enemies'  ghosts 

Were  wont  to  leap  from  blast  to  blast 

With  heavy,  dismal  sighs  1 

Yon  stone  with  hoary  moss 

Preserves  the  memory  of  heroes  brave. 

Who  seem  to  say, '  Your  fathers  never  fled  ; 

Warriors,  follow  close  their  steps.' " 
On  hearing  the  monarch's  words. 

The  men  around  were  deeply  grieved : 

They  view  the  sword,  the  shield,  the  spear. 

While  hollow  words  ring  in  their  ears. 
Morcan,  chief  of  Aldu,  stood ; 

Three  times  he  waved  his  shield ; 

Three  times  he  struck  the  oak : 

"  Seldom  feeble  were  my  blows  ; 
Seldom  did  my  foes  subdue  ; 
Though  years  deprive  me  of  my  strength. 
My  cheek  no  timid  vein  displays. 
I  thought  my  son  would  raise 
My  stone,  and  lay  me  in  the  dust : 
Nor  stone  nor  shield  shall  he  upraise, 
The  gallant  youth  of  dreadful  sword : 
His  steps  were  forward  in  the  fight ; 
But  all  his  friends  withdrew. 
While  many  foes  around  him  closed  ; 
The  hero  fell  amidst  a  thousand  men." 

"  Blest  be  the  warrior,"  said  the  king ; 
"  Alone  he  shall  not  be : 
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This  night  some  chief  of  Alban  guides  his  steps  : 
Dark  to  a  stranger  is  the  dead's  abode." 

Ogan  Mac-Corbi  seized  his  shield : 
"  Shall  we  be  idle  till  the  sun  arise, 
Or  smite  like  deer  our  foes  ?" 
Then  thus  the  mighty  leader  spoke : 
"  Oft  have  Alban's  sons  given  the  shell ; 
But  when  did  ever  strangers  die, 
While  they  were  feasting  on  our  fields  ? 
Frank  and  valiant  Lochlan's  race  appear  ; 
We  also  shall  regain  our  fame  : 
Why  should  we  descend  like  a  cloud, 
That  spreads  its  vapours  round  the  streams, 
And  climbs  the  mountains'  tops. 
When  goes  down  to  repose  the  moon, 
And  massy  hailstones  fall. 
And  the  stars  tremble  vrith  fear. 
Soon  orient  morn  will  rear  his  head ; 
With  shining  hair  the  sun  will  rise 
And  radiate  with  his  beams  each  shield  ; 
And  all  will  seize  their  arms,  prepared  to  die." 

As  he  lifted  the  shield  of  Dunarm, 
Morfolt  said :  "  Let  every  warrior  await. 
Whose  stone  a  soft,  white  hand  may  raise : 
But  I  will  lie  to-night  upon  the  field  : 
None  will  shed  a  tear  for  me  ! 
No  stone  will  be  reared  for  my  fame  ; 
No  father  will  say, '  My  son  !' 
No  dame, '  Alas  my  love  ! ' 
My  arrow  pierced  the  breast  of  a  maid. 
Who  was  the  fairest  among  thousand  women  ; 
My  kindred's  blood  has  reeked 
On  the  dark-blue  arms  in  my  hand. 

"  My  sires  were  Alban's  foes  ; 
Esteemed  were  they  by  Lochlan's  king, 
1  delighted  in  sailing  on  the  sea : 
Six  gallant  heroes  raised  my  sails  ; 
A  rushing  blast  came  from  the  north  ; 
The  billows  raised  their  heads  in  wrath  ; 
Around  flew  clouds  of  spray, 
While  overhead  moved  gloomy  clouds. 

"  Now  Alban  rose  above  the  waves ; 
Each  grove  with  welcome  shook  its  locks  : 
Green  Slevan  of  melodious  strains, 
With  nodding  boughs,  before  our  bark  arose. 
Dunarm  was  an  entertainer  of  strangers  : 
The  worthy  chieftain  stretched  his  hand  : 
'  The  children  of  Lochlan  are  welcome  to  Alban, 
When  the  rust  of  peace  is  on  the  sword. 
Our  deer  are  numerous  ;  full  our  shells. 
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And  pleasant  are  our  tales  of  fame  : 
Then  why  should  the  stranger  be  sad.' 

"  A  feast  with  gladness  was  prepared  ; 
We  rejoiced  in  the  talk  of  peace  ; 
We  blessed  our  country's  foes. 
Like  a  sunbeam  on  a  morn  serene, 
While  every  branch  is  bent  with  dew, 
Was  Minvas  in  the  joyous  hall. 
Many  a  hero's  eye  pursued  her  steps. 

But  she  gave  her  love  to  Morfolt. 

Nor  hills  nor  warriors  had  I : 

Alone  was  I  in  the  battle  : 

Lochlan's  foes  fell  by  my  hand  ; 

But  my  fame  did  not  arise. 

'  Go  thou,'  the  virgin  said, 

'  To  the  wars  of  distant  kings  ; 

Thy  fame  shall  rise  afar. 

And  Minvas  shall  hear  thy  feats.' 

I  went  to  the  warlike  king  of  Erin, 

And  his  foes  were  slain  by  my  sword. 

The  bards  rehearsed,  and  beyond  the  sea 

Was  generously  told  my  fame. 

Kind  were  the  maids  of  Inisfal, 

With  their  smooth  and  snowy  arms. 

Before  me,  gentle  and  fair. 

But  none  obtained  my  love. 

When  strife  was  ebbed,  and  peace  returned, 

I  came  back  to  the  white-handed  maid. 

When  the  tower  of  Dunarm  arose. 

The  sun  reposed  in  his  fields. 

And  the  moon  was  passing  swift 

From  cloud  to  cloud,  with  silvery  beams. 

A  voice  came  on  the  blast  of  night 

From  the  skirt  of  yonder  grove. 

Soft  and  sweet  it  came  to  my  ear. 

Like  the  voice  of  a  summer  morn. 

'  Go  ;  and  if,  love,  thou  shouldst  fall. 

My  eye  shall  shed  incessant  tears.' 

My  soul  trembled  with  alarm 

As  it  never  before  had  done. 

1  saw  the  lovely  Minvas, 

With  a  stately  hero  at  her  side. 

I  bent  the  bow,  saying, 

'  O  arrow,  pierce  the  deceitful  heart ; 

Let  not  the  warrior  go  afar 

To  earn  renown  for  the  heart  of  pride.' 

The  keen  shaft  pierced  her  side. 

And  the  gentle  maid  sunk  on  the  ground. 

Her  curling  locks  were  red  with  blood  ; 

Her  sighs  spread  on  the  blast  of  night : 
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'  Whence  came  the  deadly  dart  I ' 

The  hero  said,  with  a  loud  voice, 

'  From  the  arm  of  one  not  soft,' 

And  I  raised  in  my  hand  the  spear. 

'  Son  of  the  gloomy  night,' 

Said  the  youth,  in  great  amaze, 

'  Thy  hand,  O  warrior  is  strong, 

Because  thy  foe  was  weak  ; 

A  hero  never  raised  a  spear 

With  such  a  ruthless,  bloody  heart. 

But  thy  dismal  ghost  shall  depart 

To  the  sons  of  the  moaning  winds. 

Where  thy  arm  no  more  shall  wield  a  sword. 

Nor  thy  shaft  pierce  a  heart  of  love.' 

Long  continued  our  struggle  : 
We  heard  not  Minvas  with  the  clang  of  arms. 
His  spear  fell  from  the  hand  of  my  foe. 
And  he  sunk  at  length  on  the  heath. 
The  moon  looked  forth  from  clouds, 
And  I  saw  my  friend  in  his  blood. 
'  Hast  thou  fallen,  beloved  brother  ?' 
Said  the  maid,  with  the  voice  of  death. 
'  Shall  not  thy  father  see  thee  returning  from  the  chase  ? 

0  Morfolt,  in  what  foreign  land 
Arises  now  thy  spear  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  hear  my  brother's  voice, 
Welcoming  thee  returning  with  fame. 
But  the  hero  will  sometime  come. 
And  build  the  tombs  of  those  he  loved.' 

1  drew  the  arrow  from  the  wound 
In  her  snowy,  tender  breast. 

And  my  tears  were  mingled  with  the  blood 

Of  the  maid.     She  opened  her  eyes. 

And  saw  Morfolt's  hand  in  her  blood. 

She  shrieked  like  a  spirit,  and  her  ghost 

Flew  away  on  the  beams  of  the  morn. 

Four  stones  with  gray  moss 

Were  raised  round  the  hero's  grave  ; 

And  near  him  sleeps  in  death 

The  maid  of  fairest  form. 

The  virgins  shed  the  tears  of  grief. 

And  mournfully  sing  the  birds 

Round  the  grove  of  gloomy  clouds. 

The  moon  heard  the  wind ; 

The  dark  clouds  swiftly  glided  past ; 

And  the  children  of  the  sky  withdrew, 

Horror-struck,  from  my  hated  form  ! 

The  chief  of  Dunarm  is  alone. 
Mourning,  and  shedding  tears. 
At  times  he  comes  to  their  tombs. 
And  pours  on  the  wind  his  woes. 
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He  shall  lift  the  spear  no  more, 

But  mine  shall  meet  his  foes. 

The  son  of  Dunarm  fell  by  my  hand  ; 

Minvas  fell  beneath  the  moon  ; 

Beneath  the  new  moon's  beams 

I  will  approach  the  enemy's  host. 

There  is  no  joy  in  the  hall  of  Dunarm. 

I  will  go,  O  king,  and  never  return  : 

I  shall  vanish  like  the  angry  storms 

Which  wither  the  tender  herbs 

With  their  cold,  freezing  breath. 

Tlie  hart  lies  under  the  rock  ; 

The  birds  of  song  are  mute  ; 

The  oak  bears  no  green  leaf ; 

The  garments  of  the  groves  are  loosed. 

And  scattered  through  the  sounding  air ; 

The  sons  of  men  hie  to  their  homes 

From  the  gelid  tempest's  rage. 

But  the  father  of  light  looks  down 

On  the  fields,  as  sad  they  lie. 

His  locks  shine  with  beauty, 

And  he  drives  away  the  foes  of  flowers  ; 

The  mountains  cast  away  their  gloom, 

And  hail  his  passing  beams. 

"  Sit  ye  here  till  day, 
0  leaders  of  the  bands  of  war. 
And  I  will  fall  alone. 
Amidst  your  sharp-sworded  foes. 
Then  shall  it  not  be  said  that  ye  win  not, 
Because  I  stand  amidst  your  ranks." 

"  Mournful  to  be  told  is  thy  tale, 
O  Morfolt,"  thus  spoke  the  king, 
But  thou  shalt  not  fall  alone  in  fight, 
While  Alban's  children  here  repose. 
A  thunderbolt  art  thou  in  strife  ; 
But  spare,  O  Morfolt,  thy  friends. 
The  mighty  will  fall  at  last ; 
Chai-ming  summer  disappears 
And  gloomy,  chilling  winter  succeeds. 
Minvas  in  the  morning  of  her  youth. 
Was  like  a  sunbeam  on  blooming  boughs: 
And  who  would  contend  in  his  wrath 
With  the  martial  son  of  Dunarm  ? 
Not  without  fame  has  he  gone  down 
To  the  narrow  house  of  clay. 
His  heroic  deeds  the  bards 
Rehearsed  in  melodious  songs. 
But  the  spear  of  thy  father,  Morfolt, 
Is  stained  at  this  time  in  thy  hand. 
Thou  shalt  not  raise  it  against  our  foes  ; 
Thy  father's  blood  shall  not  stain  thy  steel." 
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"  It  is  the  spear  of  noble  Dunarm 

That  is  red  with  the  blood  of  his  foes. 

My  spear  shall  rise  in  fight  no  more  ; 

It  is  laid  beside  my  love. 

Strong  was  the  arm  that  furbished 

The  spear  which  I  here  bear ; 

But  he  now  observes  the  ghost 

Of  Minvas  in  the  fields  of  the  clouds. 

And  shall  then  his  foes  subdue 

His  father  in  the  days  of  his  old  age  ? 

No — the  hoary-haired  chief — 

0  king,  while  I  can  wield  a  spear." 

"  Then  wield  the  spear  with  victory," 
Said  Ken^rd  of  great  renown  : 
"  But  listen  to  greater  woes. 

1  likewise  mourned  the  fate 

Of  a  fair  one  who  perished  in  youth. 

But  grief  and  sighs  can  never  recall 

Those  who  are  laid  beneath  the  sod. 

Graceful  on  the  hills  was  Culallin, 

The  maid  of  soft,  snowy  hands ; 

Black  as  a  raven  was  her  hair, 

And  her  breast  was  the  side  of  a  swan. 

Every  virgin's  beauty  was  darkened 

Before  the  peerless  daughter  of  Sonmor. 

Charming  was  the  mother  of  my  children ; 

Enchanting  her  voice  in  the  hall  of  songs. 

The  daughter  of  Aunar  of  spears  appeared. 

Whom  I  had  loved  in  early  youth. 

And  her  eye  of  evil  spell 

Envied  the  beauty  of  women. 

She  found  my  beloved  alone, 

And  spoke  to  her  words  of  guile. 

"  How  pleasant  is  the  course  of  this  day  ; 

Fragrant,  Culallin,  is  the  birch : 

The  men  hunt  on  the  mountains  afar ; 

The  sea  has  ebbed  from  our  shores. 

Leaving  her  rocks  in  the  balmy  gales. 

Soft-handed  daughter  of  Sonmor, 

Let  us  go  down  without  delay." 

They  went  through  the  branchy  grove  ; 

And  under  a  high,  sea-washed  rock, 

Culallin  of  fair  aspect  slept ; 

And  the  fiend  of  a  woman  tied 

Her  curling,  beauteous  locks 

In  plaits  to  the  sea-weeds  of  the  waves  ; 

Then  left  the  unsuspecting  heart. 

Rejoicing  for  her  inhuman  deed. 

The  ocean,  surge  on  surge,  returned  ; 

Culallin  awoke  from  her  rest. 

And  wondered  that  her  hair  was  bound. 
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'•  0  loose,  beloved,  my  locks  ! 

Dost  thou  not  pity  me,  O  maid  ? 

Why  hast  thou  dealt  with  me  so  uukind, 

Followed  by  my  fair,  little  sons  ?" 

The  echo  of  the  rocks  replied ; 

But  the  dau^ter  of  Aunar  was  far. 

A  whelming  billow  swept  the  cliff; 

And  her  cry  was  heard  no  more. 

She  was  left  a  prey  for  the  birds 

When  the  tide  had  left  the  cliff. 

For  three  days  lay  her  corpse 

On  the  strand  of  yonder  sea. 

But  no  refuge  to  thee  from  my  vengeance 

0  Gunid,  was  thy  valiant  brother  : 
The  hero  fell  by  my  sharp  sword, 
Though  he  once  defended  me  in  battle. 
Beside  him  in  dead  repose 

Was  laid  she  of  darkest  deed. 
Often  in  the  dreams  of  night, 

1  see  thy  ghost  with  frowning  face. 
But  thee,  Culallin  of  black  locks, 

I  rejoice  to  see  in  my  sleep. 
Thou  eomest  without  frown  or  wrath. 
And  the  wayfarer  shuns  not  thy  presence. 
When  rises  unclouded  the  moon, 
Often  is  heard  thy  voice 
Before  the  coming  of  tempestuous  storms. 
The  mariner  hears  the  cry, 
And  rests  in  the  shade  of  the  rocks, 
Beholding  unharmed  the  billows. 
Pleasant  to  him  are  thy  cries 
Though  loud  they  should  rise  in  gloom. 
Thus,  O  Morfolt,  did  I  slay  my  friend  ;* 
Yet  my  spear  arose  with  success. 
No  loved  one  abides  on  earth. 
And  the  hero  falls  into  the  grave." 
As  Kenard  related  the  tale  of  grief. 
The  host  was  sad  and  mute  : 
Sighs  burst  frequent  from  their  breasts. 
As  he  told  the  tale  of  woe. 
.  In  the  leafy  grove  he  stood  ; 
The  blast  moved  not  the  lowly  heath  ; 
The  clouds  moved  not  across  the  hills ; 
No  storm  descended  on  the  rocks ; 
Every  tree  and  shrub  was  still. 
And  the  wind  was  wholly  hushed. 

What  is  that  beaming  in  the  east  ? 
Who  is  that  gentle  smiling  form  1 
The  moon  reposes  still  in  gloom; 

*  Gael,  cov,  one  dear  to  us. 
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The  sun  is  far  from  the  mountains'  tops. 
It  is  the  maid  of  the  wounded  breast, 
Coming  with  a  thousand  meteors, 
Minvas,  to  Morfolt  who  bears 
Her  father's  shield  in  a  stranger  land. 
Not  in  wrath  does  she  approach  ;  " 

How  tranquil  is  her  face  on  high. 
As  she  drives  away  the  gloom  of  night. 
In  her  hand  is  the  morning  star, 
Which  brilliant  comes  at  dawn  of  day, 
And  tells  us  of  the  rising  sun. 
Why  passest  thou  with  so  much  speed, 
Gentle  maid  of  fairest  hue  ? 
But  thou  hast  left  young  morning  in  thy  path- 
How  beauteous  is  thy  half-shining  form — 
Like  a  column  of  mountain  mist, 
That  moves  before  the  rising  sun. 


Synopsis. — Sunar  offers  peace.  The  conditions  are  not  accepted.  The 
armies  encounter.  Sunar  is  disarmed  by  Mordu.  Morfolt  encounters 
his  brother  Solva;  and  they  fall  by  mutual  wounds. 

The  dawn  had  risen  in  the  east, 
And  darkness  fled  on  wings  of  speed  ; 
The  stars  had  departed  afar. 
And  the  sun  was  raising  his  radiant  head. 
When  thus  a  minstrel  spoke  : 

"  Sunar,  the  chief  of  the  warriors 
Who  are  strong  as  the  rocks  of  the  sea, 
Immovable  as  the  cliffs  of  Alban, 
Has  sent  me  hither,  race  of  the  hills. 
His  eagles  spread  their  mighty  wings  ; 
His  hawks  fly  round  his  steps  ; 
The  ravens  surrounded  his  ships. 
As  they  sailed  across  the  broad  sea. 
Will  the  sovereign  chief  of  this  land 
Give  them  his  warriors  for  food  ? 
Or  will  he  yield  before  the  hero, 
And  give  up  the  deer  of  his  mountains  ? 
From  you  who  fled  in  the  battle, 
The  race  of  Lochlan  of  sharp  spears 
Demand  a  reply  forthwith." 

"  Great,  without  doubt,  is  Sunar's  word, 
O  minstrel  of  the  hoary  locks  : 
The  words  of  his  speech  are  bold 
Because  his  foes  are  few. 
But  sit  thou  down  on  the  heath. 
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O  son  of  the  tuneful  lays, 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  the  full  shell : 

We  hate  not  the  children  of  song. 

Then  thou  mayest  return  in  peace 

To  Lochlan's  king  of  imperious  speech, 

And  tell  him  that  the  fowls  of  the  hills 

Have  hither  followed  their  prey. 

Let  him  come  with  his  numerous  bands  : 

Great  is  the  strength  of  Our. hearts." 

The  bard  heard  the  words  of  the  king 

And  returned  with  pride  in  his  heart. 

He  spoke  of  ghosts  as  he  went, 

Since  he  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  dead. 

As  comes  a  tempest  from  the  north, 
With  rapid  wind  and  clouds  of  hail. 
And  rushes  from  the  mountains'  brows 
Upon  the  glens  and  dells  below. 
So  came  Sunar  with  his  host. 
Their  shields  were  like  the  clouds  of  night. 
Their  faces  like  burning  stars. 
Appearing  amidst  their  masses  dark. 
The  strength  of  Alban  advanced 
Like  a  roaring  ridge  of  waves, 
That  move  in  the  strength  of  a  storm 
Which  pours  on  Ardven  from  afar  : 
The  mariner  hears  the  din, 
And  approaches  its  course  with  fear  : 
He  meets  the  danger  with  his  bark, 
Since  now  he  cannot  shun  its  strength. 

How  could  I  relate 
The  heroic  deeds  of  our  arms  ? 
O  hunter  of  hill-girt  Corri, 
Thine  eye  has  seen  More-craig, 
That  lifts  his  head  on  high, 
And  catches  in  his  locks  the  clouds; 
From  his  brow  rolls  down  and  leaps, 
With  a  noise  re-echoed  from  afar, 
A  mighty  torrent  rushing  swift 
To  ocean,  through  the  rocky  dell. 
And  struggling  with  the  flowing  tide  : 
That  was  nought  compared  to  our  strife. 

As  bends  the  feeble  twig 
Beneath  a  tempest  of  the  sea. 
When  angry  spirits  shriek, 
And  all  the  sky  is  gloom, — 
So  did  Lochlan  quickly  bend 
Before  the  king  of  Alban's  host. 
Sunar  saw  the  chief  approach. 
And  thrice  he  shook  his  spear. 
But  thou  shakest  thy  spear  in  vain, 
Son  of  Lochlan  of  lofty  words  : 
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Like  a  rock  before  a  storm, 

Is  now  the  chief  of  Alban : 

The  mighty,  raging  waves 

Flee  before  its  face  dismayed. 

"  But  when  did  I  ever  flee  1 " 

Said  the  king  of  Lochlan  of  brave  men. 

"  Like  the  tempests  of  heaven  my  arm. 

The  very  mountains  with  their  woods 

And  cliffy  crags  could  not  stand  before  me. 

The  ocean  have  I  overcome. 

When  spread  in  wrath  the  main 

With  roaring  sound,  around  my  lands, 

And  rocks  and  headlands  shook. 

But  vain,  O  ocean,  was  thy  noise. 

Lord  of  the  foaming  billows  fierce. 

Did  not  I  overcome  thy  strength, 

And  shall  the  chief  of  this  host  stand  before  me  ? 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  hero. 
The  earth  around  them  shook 
When  they  raised  on  high  their  spears. 
Trees  fell  down  with  roots  uptorn  ; 
Rocks  shook  under  the  mighties'  feet, 
And  started  from  their  wonted  beds. 
Many  a  blade  was  unsheathed  ; 
Many  yews  flew  through  the  air. 
The  warriors  beheld  the  combat, 
As  struggled  fiercely  the  two  kings. 
The  shield  of  Sunar  fell  on  earth. 
And  his  host  approached  with  fear  : 
Mordu  raised  his  spear  on  high, 
But  he  saw  his  foeman's  unshielded  breast : 
He  thought  of  heroes'  generous  deeds. 
And  therefore  restrained  his  hand. 

Morfolt  was  forward  in  the  battle  ; 
He  slew  a  warrior  at  every  blow. 
A  Northman  chieftain  stood  afar ; 
His  height  like  a  tall,  blooming  tree. 
The  children  of  Alban  drew  back 
From  his  strong  shield  as  a  surge  from  a  rock. 
So  stands  an  aged  oak. 
While  tempests  rage  around. 
But  thou  boldest  up  unmoved  thy  head 
Of  beauty,  unhurt  by  the  storm  : 
There  is  always  shelter  in  thy  shade ; 
The  hunter  seeks  thee  from  the  showers 
And  finds  a  shelter  from  the  gelid  storm. 
Such  was  the  hero's  shield  to  his  hand, 
Morfolt  raised  his  spear  to  stay. 
And  approached  the  valiant  chief. 
Fearful  was  the  fierce  warriors'  fray. 
The  echo  of  the  rocks  replied 
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To  the  sounds  of  their  sharp  bhie  swords. 

They  tore  up  saplings  and  heath 

With  their  feet  on  the  sloping  field, 

And  the  children  of  little  men  trembled 

As  they  beheld  the  strife  of  the  mighties. 

Long  was  the  struggle  of  the  heroes, 

The  hosts  beholding  their  deeds. 

But  at  last  they  fell  together. 

And  the  dark  blood  gushed  from  their  wounds. 

Then  Morfolt  of  mighty  deeds  thus  spoke  : 

"  No  more  shall  rise  my  spear  ; 
No  more  shall  my  blade  be  bared  for  fight. 
But  I  have  still  one  brother, 
If  he  yet  lives,  the  mighty  Solva, 
Hunter  of  the  deer  of  Bunar. 
If  thou  fallest  by  him,  thou  shalt  be  famed  : 
For  renowned  is  the  faultless  youth." 

"  Have  I  lifted  my  hand  and  sword, 
O  Morfolt,  against  my  brother. 
Who  first  taught  me  to  use  my  arms  ? 
But  I  shall  use  them  no  more. 
Let  me  grasp  my  beloved  brother's  hand. 
And  press  it  to  my  dying  heart. 
We  shall  soon  depart  together 
To  our  valiant  forefathers'  abode ; 
One  cloud  shall  form  our  bed 
In  the  stormy  regions  of  ghosts." 

The  hosts  heard  his  words  in  silence; 
And  great  was  their  grief  for  the  hero. 
The  race  of  Lochlan  fled  to  their  fleet. 
And  Mordu  dropped  a  shower  of  tears. 
He  led  back  his  bands  from  strife. 
They  reared  aloft  his  stone  of  fame. 
And  minstrels  sung  the  hero's  praise. 
Near  him  is  an  aged  oak, 

Through  whose  long  boughs  moan  sad  the  winds ; 
The  mighty  meteors  are  seen  around; 
The  wayfarer  avoids  the  place; 
He  shuns  the  unfrequented  path. 
When  shine  afar  the  stars. 
Two  ghosts  move  round  their  tomb. 
And  spread  on  wind  their  cries  of  woe. 
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